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‘“* The Old near Truth on the far New Shore.” soabitti tinal 

Mr. GrorGe HAcCKMATACK’s article in the Record of Progress, on 
the function of the Church in working out the problems of history and 
humanity, challenged some friendly criticism even in the circle of his 
co-laborers. 

After a somewhat adventurous month of camp-life in the moun- 
tains, they all came back to the New Sybaris on MacSparren Hill, 
where they were fond of spending the end of August and the month 
of September. They got a perfect surf-bath every day; they had an 
unsurpassed sky-view ; and their south wind was off the sea: what 
more could man require ? 

They were all sitting at home one day, shut up in the house by a 
magnificent storm from the south, with the deluge of rain which ac- 
companied it. Anna Haliburton had been committing to memory 
some of Mrs. Whitney’s charming poems from “ Pansies.” Fausta Car- 
ter was crochetting some caps for horses’ ears, from a pattern Wes- 
terly had brought from Heidelberg. George Hackmatack himself 
was mending the string of the tall old David Williams eight-day 
clock, of which one of the weights had broken down at midnight. 
Ingham had two tables covered with maps; and was measuring and 
figuring, as he followed Palmer through the Desert of Sinai, and pre- 
pared his review of Palmer’s book. In a word, they were all occu- 
pied in the various reserved resources of a rainy day. 

Felix Carter was the last arrival from their winter homes, — the 
homes where they paid their taxes. He had loyally staid over the last 
Sunday that he might be present at a parish-meeting, where they 
were to choose their delegates to the biennial conference of their 
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Church. So he had had a weary ride in the rain, and had but just 
now changed his dress, and received the welcome of the weather- 
bound colony. He “ told his times,” as the children say; and, from 
their various avocations, they all fell into conversation on “ church- 
work ” in its modern aspects. 

“The Quakers talk of a yearly meeting,” said Felix; “but we 
have to say ‘ biennial conference’ for fear we should not talk Latin. 
We always had a preference for long words. Five men will say 
‘our denomination,’ for one who will simply say ‘ our church.’” 

“ Let your * church’ do any thing worth talking about,” said Hack- 
matack, descending from his clock-case, ‘‘and people will give it a 
. short name. Let it have nothing to do but ‘ occupy the time.’ with 
talking, and the longer words it can pick up the better.” 

Anna said Mr. Ingham was fond of quoting the preacher who said, 
“ The founder of our religion was proceeding to the metropolis of his 
country,” when he meant to say, “ Jesus was going to Jerusalem.” 

“ Just so,” growled Hackmatack: “ they are all of a piece. It is 
all one with the English convocation distressing itself because the 
abuna of Abyssinia did not answer its letters, while there were 
women in England ready to kill their babies, if only they could get 
the pittance allowed for burial-money.” 

“The abuna of Abyssinia has distressed you very much. But I 
see no harm if the English Church, or any church, wants to keep on 
pleasant relations with distant churches. What does your own arti- 
cle in our last number end with but the text which first established 
this Christian commonwealth of ours,—‘Go ye out into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature’? ‘ Every creature’ 
includes the abuna of Abyssinia, as well as the beggar in St. Giles.” 

“ These ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone,” cited Polly. 

“* What I say,” persisted George bravely, “is that they do leave 
the other undone, unless appearances deceive one. At all events, 
St. Giles exists; the New-York riots, and the Ring, are possible; 
there is a chronic nest of four thousand paupers in Massachusetts ; 
and a thousand babies of the poorer class die every summer in Bos- 
ton, which I believe you consider particularly fayored. And I ven- 
ture to say that this meeting Carter has been caucusing for is to be a 
meeting for just such fol-de-rol as the abuna of Abyssinia. I don’t 
know any thing about it; but I dare say it is going to arrange about 
a printing-house, or hands in a bindery, or the proper accent over 
Omega where it takes Iota subscript.” 
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“Like other people who talk of what they know nothing,” said 
Felix, ‘“‘ you dare say a great many very foolish things. Now, the 
truth is, I staid over Sunday on purpose to go to the parish-meeting, 
because I knew that a great many men and women, of as much sense 
as you, would stay away, just as you did. I khew there would be a 
few good people there, — if you please, ‘unco guid’ people, — who 
would look at this conference in Boston only as a respectable formal- 
ity, — people who would vote to send dear old deaf Mr. Howlenglas 
for one delegate, and old Mrs. Draggletail for the other, because they 
had had no summer journey. Now, I meant that Ames should go, and 
Morris, because one of them knows how to speak, and the other knows 
about business; and, thanks to me and six or eight other people of 
sense, they will go. No thanks to you, who staid at MacSparren, 
writing articles abusing the Church for its inefficiency, I suppose.” 

Hackmatack laughed, and owned that for once Felix had him at 
disadvantage. But he.asked, civilly enough this time, what this par- 
ticular conference would or would not do, or would or would not try 
to do. If it had no abuna of Abyssinia, and no candles, and no 
Bennett decision, to fight over, what did it come together for?” 

On this question, Ingham turned round again from his maps ; and he 
and Carter both undertook to instruct the questioner. 

“ Does not your own article show what it is for? It is to put the 
Church into working order to beat the Devil, and to compare notes as 
to where he can be best attacked, and most efficiently. When they 
asked Dr. Wayland if he thought Mr. A. or Dr. B. to be a Christian, 
he used to say, ‘ Can they cast out the devils?’ That is the test. And 
your article shows sufficiently well, that this conference has enough 
in hand, if it meets, to cast out the devils, of whom, as you have 
shown, there are plenty. Here, for instance, is Gen. Howard, who 
has returned from the West once and again, having made six tribes of 
cut-throats swear eternal peace, who, up to this time have been exter- 
minating each other. I travelled across Ohio with him, and the Indian 
superintendent of that territory, and half a dozen of these great 
braves. Now, these people, — yes, these red cut-throats, were begging 
for schools for their children : they wanted to learn something beside 
scalping. Colorado is assigned, under Grant’s policy, to the Dutch 
Reformed Church ; and, at the moment I saw Howard, that church 
had but one agent there, among thirty thousand savages. Do you 
suppose that if that rich and respectable church were together in 
conference, and this superintendent came and told them that, when 
the United States had asked them to take the civilizing of a princi- 
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pality in their hands, they had been satisfied with naming an agent 
whom the government paid, and with letting the rest of the work go 
perish, — do you suppose they would stand it an hour? You only 
want to state the case to some proper representation of that church 
to have the thing done, and done rightly, whatever it costs. That is 
not a matter of very great importance, you say ; but it is an illustra- 
tion of a hundred things for which great communions of Christians 
may meet in conference, and ought to.” 

“ The truth is,” said Ingham, “you are so afraid of having your 
own conscience interfered with, that you can’t be made to see that 
you have a duty to others, precisely corresponding with what a set 
of old martyrs did for you, — martyrs of whom, it seems, the world 
was not worthy. You and I are pure Independents. We would die 
before anybody made us subscribe a creed. Very good. Butit does 
not follow that we have no duty, like what you urge in your article, 
to preach the gospel, or to cast out devils, for every creature. 

“ Every church in America must organize itself on the same basis as 
the country is organized; namely, independent local government, 
but firm union against the common enemy. In our parishes we are 
Independents ; but, as united against the Devil, or to instruct the 
heathen, we are Continentals. Woe to the president of the United 
States who should tell the people of Hull how long they should keep 
open their winter schools, or whether they should use Emerson’s 
Arithmetic, or Chase’s! But, on the other hand, woe to the people of 
Hull, if, on the day when the president says ‘This nation needs a 
million soldiers,’ Hull does not furnish her quota ! 

“‘T think that our church has learned the lesson that she must not 
interfere with the internal life of her several congregations. I hope 
she has learned, or I wish I thought she had learned, to combine 
against the Devil, or to instruct or convert the heathen. 

“I think you are particularly fond of the Wadsworth mottoes : — 

‘Look up and not down ; 
Look forward and not back ; 
Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand.’ 

“If I had any word with the National Conference, I would sug- 

gest those mottoes : most of all, just now, because they need it most, 


“Look out —and not in.’” 
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PEOPLE AND PARTIES. 


WE propose to compare, not the 
presidential candidates, but the par- 
ties who are offering them. 

One of these parties has openly 
adopted the chief principles of the 
other. This simplifies the discussion. 
We have to ask, not which of two 
doctrines is best, but which of two 
sets of men will best practise the 
doctrines which both avow. 

e Cincinnati - Baltimore plat- 
form is the indorsement of the Re- 
publican party by the Democratic 
party. “We adopt your doctrines,” 
say the Democrats : “ therefore, vacate 
the government, and give us the cred- 
it of them and the further work of 
completing this establishment.” 

This is much as if, on presenting a 
Araft, the person bound to pay should 
accept it, and should then say, “ As I 
thus acknowledge that you are en- 
titled to this money, pay it to me) 

Perhaps this may be thought too 
short a statement of the main question 
now before the United States; but 
as many errors are made by extending 
questions as by shortening them. A 
very clear and sensible thinker, Isaac 
Taylor, said, “ Whatever is practically 
important in religion or morals may 
at all times be advanced and argued 
in the simplest terms of colloquial ex- 
. pression.” This is at least equally 
true of politics; which, indeed, are 
often inseparably mingled with ques- 
tions of practical morals and religion ; 
and never more so than in the con- 
troversies which underlie the pending 
presidential election. The present 
question is very simple: any plain 
man of ordinary common-sense can 
master it fully. Indeed, a political 
party in this country whose cause can- 
not be made clear to plain people can 
have no very deserving cause. More- 


over, this short statement is the sum- 
mary; it must be shown that it in- 
cludes the facts. 

The only mode that is possible for 
judging of these facts is desired by 
one party, but not by the other. at 
the Republicans say, is “ We appeal 
to history. Reasoning from the past 
political history of the United States 
is a valid means of concluding on a 
policy for to-day. What has been 
true is likely to be so again. As we 
have done, we may be trusted to con- 
tinue doing.” But the Democrats say 
“No. No history for us. Take us 
upon our promises of what we will do, 
and please not to refer to any record 
at all.” Mr. Schurz has put it thus: 
“ Parties cannot subsist on their past. 
Onward, and in their great future, is 
their life”) That is, if they are to 
live atall. We suppose Mr. Schurz’s 
statement to be critically and pain- 
fully true of the Democratic party to- 
day. Yet it is with parties as with 
individuals. They may not be able 
to “subsist in their past,” though we 
think shining examples are at present 
abundant of attempts to support po- 
litical life by swallowing past princi- 
ples, and eating past words. But, 
whatever their diet, parties, like men, 
whether they choose or not, are 
judged by their record. The at- 
tempt to plead to the jurisdiction 
will only result in immediate final 
judgment and execution on the de- 
murrer. . 


(First : what is the real difference 
between the two parties? It is one 
that is older than the Constitution : one 
that is deeper than any party, than 
any law, than any polity. Itis rooted 
far below all these in the massed hu- 
manity which is the protoplasm of the 
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nation. Itis the same question which 
underlaid the constitutional struggles 
of the Federalist-Republican period, 
‘the tariff and money questions of 
Jackson’s day, the Mexican War, the 
sectional controversies since, the Re- 
bellion itself: —State Rights, or a 
Nation r 

The difference on this point, as we 
said above, was older than the Con- 
stitution, for it had existed during 
the revolutionary war, and under the 
confederation of 1777, which, indeed, 
lapsed into hopeless imbecility solely 
because there was so much power in 
the States that the nation had not 
strength tolive. This difference was 
deeper than any mere party; for, 


sometimes avowed, and sometimes con- 
cealed, it has always marked the line 
-of real political division in that large 
sense which renders it the one key 
thought, the backbone, of our po- 
litical history. And it is deeper : 


than any law, than any polity, because 
it traces directly back, it roots straight, 
down, into the nature of men, the 
protoplasm of the nation. It arises 
from the difference among men in 
this: whether they will obey law, or 
their own impulses and passions. 
Some races are more likely to do 
the one, some the other. No man 
doubts, as between a nation of Kelts 
and a nation of Teutons, on which 
side of that question to put the niass 
of each. Some states of society train 
for one, some for the other. No man 
doubts, as between the social condi- 
tions of New England down to the 
year 1860, and those of Arkansas 
down to that year, on which side of 
that question to put most of their 
people. Some men are born with 
such dispositions that they take part 
on one side or the other, almost irre- 
spective of society or race. Every 
one can remember some men and 
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women whom he can set down as 
naturally inclined one way, and some 
the other way. 

This one central thread, the state- 
rights controversy, is still further 
shown to be the true thread of our 
history by the fact that it gives the 
means of accounting, not merely fo 
our political struggles, but for both 
our own wars,—the Mexican War, 
and the Rebellion. Only the war of 
1812, and that of the Revolution, re- 
main. In those, a foreign nation was 
concerned. The explanation which 
we suggest gives unity to our whole 
history; and a unity which is not 
merely symmetrical and intelligible 
historically, but which is based di- 
rectly and firmly upon human nature, 
and thus makes that bistory explica- 
ble psychologically as well as chron- 
ologically. 

Without pausing to show the com- 
pleteness with which this primary 
standard enables us to measure off 
in detail, and set accurately in their 
places, one and another party, or poli- 
tical phenomenon, of our elder past, 
we shall simply state, according to it, 
the Rebellion, and the diagram of the 
parties of to-day. 

In the South, namely, law was 
always much less respected and 
obeyed than in the North. And in 
the North, — we may take for it the 
word of the present Democratic can- 
didate before he was a candidate — 
the Democratic party, which acted 
with the South, included a visible and 
notorious majority of law-breakers 
and criminals. 

The South and the Democracy of 
the North, were likewise the strength 
of the state-rights doctrine. There 
was, of course, always a considerable 
number of perfectly pure, and honest, 
and good men, who, from natural, men- 
tal predisposition accepted the politi- 
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cal principles of this portion of our 
voters, without proceeding to their 
extremes. When the extremes came, 
such men naturally ranged them- 
selves on the right side, of course 
with a constant undercurrent of re- 
gret that their former party had not 
remained within the bounds of right 
feeling and action. Probably, most 
of our readers will instantly fix upon 
men and newspapers who reluctantly 
separated from the Democratic party 
when the choice came to be made be- 
tween that party and the country. 
They fought, or wrote, or spoke, with 
their best ability, and with perfect 
courage and faith and honesty and 
perseverance from beginning to end 
of the struggle, — always with an un- 
dercurrent of sorrow that it was not 
their party that was on the side of 
the United States. Since the war, 
they have ardently desired that that 
party, or some party possessing what 
they believe its good elements with- 
out its bad ones, might arise again, 
and resume what they believe it ought 
to possess, —the reins of the, gov- 
ernment of the United States. (Such 
men, — and no better men live, or ever 
did live than many of them, — were 
among the most earnest and hopeful of 
those who looked to the Cincinnati 
Convention of May 1, 1872, as the ini- 
tial point for a dissolution of our old 
political elements, and their recrys- 
tallization into new parties, upon what 
they believed right principles. This 
hope has been perfectly disappointed. 
The time was not come for the disso- 
lution) The good, says a proverb, 
die young. Good parties die young, 
as certainly as summer fruits decay 
quickly. Their elements are such that 
their natural term of life is short. 
And until men average stronger and 
better than they now do, this will re- 
main the case. But the Republi- 
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can party had neither yet so fully 
completed its work, nor had it be- 
come so decayed with internal cor- 
ruption, as to show signs of death; 
nor did the main body of the Demo- 
cratic party, in spite of its twelve 
years of prostration, consent to give 
up its still powerful organization for 
the chances that might arise in a 
reconstruction from the ultimate mol- 
ecules of a political destructive 
analysis. , ; 

And the result was the situation 
which comes, in our order of dis- 
cussion, 


Second: What are the parties in 
the field ? 

This inquiry needs only brief an- 
swer. They are two principal par- 
ties, and three others; two, however, 
of the three being only names. 

1. The Republican party. 

2. The Democratic party, that is, 


the main body of it, along with dis- 


affected Republicans. 

3. The minority of the Democratic 
party, who refuse to abide by the 
Cincinnati-Baltimore alliance. 

4, 5. The Labor Reform party, and 
the Woman’s Suffrage party, of which 
couple it may be said at present, as 
the wicked Spanish proverb says 
about the “only two good women in 
the world;” that “one is dead, and 
the other can’t be found.” 

But there is also, — 

6. The real party in interest, the 
people of the United States. 


Third : What new issues are pre- 
sented in this canvass ? 

As for the Republican party, it 
presents no new issue whatever. It 
confines itself to the not very showy, 
but very practical and useful sugges- 
tion that it has partly accomplished 
a certain series of important meas- 
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ures, and had better finish them. It 
has nobody to attack, and nothing to 
destroy. Its mission is to defend, 
to construct. 4 

The attack is always noisiest. It 
is the Democratic party which at- 
tacks; and a noisy business they 
make of it. But, amid all their alle- 
gations, there is but one single new 
issue: it is the one-term principle. 
This is not a sufficiently great ques- 
tion for the change which its partisans 
demand. It is open to the suspicion 
of being invented for this occasion, 
to get one man out of the presidency, 
and to get another in. Every law- 
yer, and every politician, knows that 
if it is so, it is not the first time, 
nor the thousandth, of seeking to 
gain a special cause under cover of a 
general enactment, no matter though 
it be repealed next session. It is 
only one more instance of what is 
really one of the least useful features 


of the habitual legislation of our States, 
now cunningly imported into national 


politics. It is really not entitled to 
much argument. The rule would 
have confined Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Lincoln, to one term 
each. In two of these cases, we sup- 
pose Republicans will agree with us 
that this would have been a misfor- 
tune. In the other two, we suppose 
Democrats will maintain the same. 
Moreover, it is a sort of rule that 
would instantly be set aside whenever 
a sufficiently important crisis should 
be pending; and it is not desirable 
to commit the nation to rules or doc- 
trines liable to be set aside. Again, 
it is a measure all of whose good re- 
sults, and others besides, would be 
gained by making the presidential 
term longer,—- a measure which is 
already habitually considered by our 
more statesmanlike minds, and of 
which we anticipate the adoption 
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before very many years. While it 
may be admitted that the new rule 
would remove from the minds of the 
president and his appointees the 
temptation to labor for re-appointment, 
still the Civil Service Reform which 
President Grant has put into opera- 
tion, will, if allowed its full scope, 
remove most of the temptation in 
a better way. What will be left 
of it, namely, in the president him- 
self, has heretofore done some harm, 
no doubt; but has not thus far im- 
perilled the country ; and certainly is 
not likely to do so hereafter, with 
the curtailed appointing power. It 
would be proper to point out here, 
what is true, that the real trouble of 
late most to be feared about official ap- 
pointments has been threatened by 
recent tendencies in the Senate as to 
their control; not by any powers or 
practices of the Executive. But the 
Civil Service Reform will cure that 
trouble too. 


Fourth : But what live. issues are 
there, then? 

Together, they constitute this case 
for the Republican party, affirming, 
to wit: — 

We have accomplished either, in 
whole or in part, the suppression of 
the Rebellion ; the destruction of sla- 
very; the establishment of a free 
republican civilization instead; the 
restoration of healthy financial condi- 
tions, and business prosperity ; the ele- 
vation of the country to an unprece- 
dented international dignity; the 
maintenance of law at home; the 
adoption of the most necessary im- 
provements in domestic administra- 
tion. And for the “live issue” in 
this approaching presidential elec- 
tion, we have this one, a great one, 
very live indeed: — Shall this great 
series of measures be completed by 
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those who have begun it, or shall it 
be flung into ruin and confusion, half- 
way, by those who have fought every 
single step of it from 1860 until to- 
day ? 

It is right to state these claims 
more in detail. Left in this general 
enumeration, they might be denied, 
or answered with generalities. But 
we suppose that, to the specifications, 
no particular answer can well be 
made by way of refutation, scarce 
even by way of belittlement. 

. The Rebellion and Reconstruc- 
tion. The Republican party, opposed, 
as the records of votes in Congress 
show, at every step and in every meas- 
ure, on principle and in detail, by the 
Democratic party as well as by the 
rebels, quelled the Rebellion, and 
emancipated the slaves. They then 


established the series of measures 
which have resulted in the partly com- 
plete, and still successfully proceeding, 


reconstruction (so-called) of the Union. 
The last of these measures were laws 
for punishing the “ Ku-Klux” out- 
rages, and for securing freedom of 
suffrage in the Southern States. They 
have, in great measure, accomplished 
those objects ; and, if left undisturbed, 
will certainly complete the work. And 
lastly, that series of amnesty laws 
has been passed, — without precedent 
or comparison for large and liberal 
kindliness in all the history of this 
world — which has given back the 
electoral franchise to all the rebels, 
leaving the exclusion of one or two 
hundred of the worst of them from 
office the sole vestige of penalty for 
the greatest crime of history. }Much 
complaint is made at even this ves- 
tige. But perjury and treason are 
crimes. It is not safe to admit into 
oar government men who have made 
a dangerous attack on it once from 
the very places they want to re-enter, 


and who still insist that in so doing 
they did no wrong. Besides, let 
them ask for the privilege if they 
want it. Thatis not much to require 
of them. Some have done so; and 
they have received what they asked for. 

Those who will not ask ought to 
find their sufficient compensation in 
the approval of their own consciences. 
George G. Barnard, also, says he has 
done no wrong. It is possible that 
they all say true in this. Yet such 
men are not safe officials, as experi- 
ence has shown; and evil judges, and 
traitorous secretaries and congress- 
men alike, are Democratic candidates 
for immunity and impunity now; and 
if that party had had its way, they 
would be in office in now. 

2. Finance and Industry. The 
Republican party, opposed obstinately 
and uncompromisingly at every step, 
as the records of votes in Congress 
show, by the Democratic party, has re- 
stored the public credit of the United 
States ; over and over again disavowed 
the policy of repudiation which the 
Democratic party urged ; steadily and 
rapidly paid off instalments of the 
public debt ; and has, at the same time, 
eased and reduced as fast as was safe 
the irksome burdens of taxation. It 
has administered the finances with an 
economy seldom known, and with a 
clean and watchful honesty that defies 
competition.| In what country, under 
what public officer, was it ever known 
before that, out of fourteen hundred 
million dollars of revenue collected, 
there was lost less than one fifteenth 
part of one per cent? Where and 
when before has a treasurer received 
and paid fifty-six thousand million dol- 
lars, as Gen. Spinner has, and lost only 
fifty-five thousand dollars, — one ten- 
thousandth part of one per cent? 
The Republican party has raised, and 
firmly established, the public credit 
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of the country, carried to the verge 
of insolvency, amidst perfect peace, 
by the Democratic administration of 
Buchanan, and further impaired by 
the war, and by the annihilation, in 
that war, of values equal to about one 
fourth of the whole .real and personal 
property of the country. » And it has, 
during the same time, given to the 
country a uniform, convenient, safe, 
and successful paper currency ; and 
has cautiously and safely managed 
the approach of its value to par in 
specie without either causing, or 
threatening, a financial convulsion. 
And during. all the time while these 
complicated and gigantic operations 
were going forward, they were con- 
ducted with such tact and wisdom 
that business in every department 
has prospered, and wealth has in- 
creased so swiftly and so much that, 
at this moment, so far as its industrial 
condition is concerned, our country 
shows no mark nor sign of the war. 
3. General Home Administration. 
The Republican party, hampered and 
opposed by the Democratic party, as 
the records of votes in Congress 
prove, granted the aid of the United 
States to the Pacific Railroad,—asym- 
pathetic nerve, whose past and future 
importance in uniting the two oppo- 
site borders of our contitient has not 
been fully appreciated yet, and can- 
not be, except under a wider un- 
derstanding than is yet common of 
the relations between communication 
and civilization. Afterwards, having 
found that too much of the public 
domain was in process of transfer to 
railroad corporations, it summarily 
ended the practice. It has provided 
for the first sincere and thorough at- 
tempt to deal justly and kindly with 
the western Indians, —an attempt 
still in course of experiment, and whose 
issue is doubtful, though this does 


not lessen its merit. It has enacted 
an efficient law to prevent the imme- 
morial abuses of sailors in our large 
seaports: it has provided for a still 
cheaper postage than heretofore; and 
it is well known that the abolition of 
franking, and the cheapening of tele- 
graphing expenses almost to a post- 
age standard, are government meas- 
ures. Cautiously experimenting, as 
in the Indian business, it has tried 
the adoption of the eight-hour prin- 
ciple in its own public works. In the 
interests of education, it has estab- 
lished two bureaus of the national 
government, devoted to that object; 
and has granted avast extent of public 
lands for the purpose of training farm- 
ers—the most numerous body of 
any one occupation in the country — 
in their primeval and inestimably im- 
portant calling; and it has adopted 
a system of rules and examinations 
for securing competent persons in 
public offices which, if carried into 
execution, will. go far to purify our 
Civil Service, and to cure some of the 
worst and dirtiest evils of our exist- 
ing political system. These good 
effects of the Civil Service Reform 
are already more than promises: a 
number of good appointments are 
already directly traceable to it; and 
others are steadily following. 

4. Foreign Affairs. The Republican 
party, always against the opposition 
of the Democratic party, has conducted 
the United States to a position of credit 
and eminence among the nations of 
the earth, quite beyond any previous- 
ly reached by it. Its temperate, 
steady, and just requirements have 
obtained from Great Britain such an 
acknowledgment of regret as is not 
elsewhere to be found in history, and 
which is not less a credit to the United 
States by reason of the undeniable 
fact that it is even a greater credit to 
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Great Britain. It has successfully 
established what was before the very 
dream of amiable political project- 
ors, — the substitution of an interna- 
tional tribunal for war; and we have 
no doubt that, before the election, the 
still more tangible, though not really 
so impressive, result of an actual 
money-award of damages for wrongs 
done to the nation in war, will further 
stand to the credit of the Republican 
party. It has steadily and sagaciously 
maintained peace with all foreign na- 
tions, repressing, in a legal and effec- 
tive manner, the attempts of the 
Fenians to embroil us with England, 
of the Cubans to embroil us with* 
Spain, and of politicians of our own 
to arouse a hostile excitement against 
Canada about the fishery question. 
In obedience to public sentiment, as 
soon as distinctly expressed, the plan of 
negotiating for the acquirement of 
San Domingo was dropped: let the 


reader imagine whether such would 
have been the case in the Democratic 


days of the Ostend manifesto. The 
naturalization treaties which have been 
negotiated with European powers 
have established our own traditional 
international doctrine that men may 
tranfer their allegiance, in overthrow 
of the immemorial monarchical doc- 
trine of “ Once a subject always a sub- 
ject.” And the diplomatic, and other, 
foreign appointments of Bancroft, Mot- 
ley, Adams, Marsh, Schurz, Burlin- 
game, Hassaurek, Harris, Morris, 
Washburne, Bassett, Bigelow, Dix, 
Jay, Cushing, Evarts, Boker, — and 
other names might be added to the 
list, — constitute a representative 
body so brilliant in ability, and se 
sagacious and successful in their 
offices, as a thousand and a thous- 
and times to compensate for on» 
or two cases of unfitness, if such 
there have been. No such splendil 
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array has ever represented us abroad 
before, nor any stronger and more ac- 
complished men, since the early days 
when Benjamin Franklin and John 
Adams made our treaties, and first 
gained and kept our European repu- 
tation and our European friends. 


Such is a mere outline of the 
specifications under the “live issue” 
which the Republican party now ten- 
ders in respect of deeds done. They 
reach in number, as above set forth, 
about forty items, under four heads. 
But under many single items of the 
forty, many pages would be needed to 
set forth the figures or the circum- 
stances which constitute full detail. 
Even this meagre and dry enumera- 
tion, however, we suppose is enough, 
and more than enough, to support the 
claim that is presented. Every one 
of all those items is either already 
known and read of all men as part of 
imperishable history, or is susceptible 
of the amplest proof in full, as alleged; 
and far, far more. But we anticipate 
no denial. 

No other such record is extant. 
No man, no association of men, no 
nation, ever did so many great actions 
within so little time. The sagacious, 
practical usefulness of the ordinary 
domestic legislation of the party alone 
is abundant reason for continuing its 
management of the government. So 
is its special financial and business 
legislation alone. So is its conduct of 
our foreign affairs alone; and, as for 
its dealing with that exceptional and 
tremendous visitation which, under 
God, it converted from the destruction, 
into the physical and moral regenera- 
tion, of the nation, its weighty signifi- 
cance and lofty nobility have yet to 
be surpassed by human deeds. It 
was of those actions that John Bright 
said to Mr. Shellabarger, our minister 
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to Portugal, that “their grandeur 
eclipsed the history of England, and 
crowned the glory of the nineteenth 
century.” It is a misery to relinquish 
the exposition of such a magnificent 
cause with such a mere compend of 
dry texts; but a whole book would be 
required to set it fully forth. 

Alike in motive, in object, in con- 
duct, in success, the past experience 
of the Republican party would justify 
a boast, if any human actions could 
do it. But it makes none. Party 
and leader alike claim only to have 
done their duty to the best of their 
ability, in good faith. Nothing of its 
deeds or words implies, or assumes, 
perfection. Faults there have been. 
Errors have been committed. Some 
bad officials have been appointed ; 
some money stolen ; some bad actions 
committed. Why not? the party 
consists of men. Whatever party 
claims, or promises, to be exempt 
from such specks, claims to be all 
angels, and stamps itself an impostor. 

Important parts of this comprehen- 
sive scheme of improvements remain 
to be accomplished. First and chief- 
est is the firm establishment in the 
Southern States of what the Republi- 
ean party for the first time introduced 
there: the Christian religion, Re- 
publican government, and civilized 
society. Seven years is too little for 
this work. To accomplish it in thirty 
years — one generation — would be a 
remarkable achievement. It seems 
probable that, in another four years, it 
will be sufficiently assured, if managed 
by the hands that have thus far con- 
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therapeutics cannot be handled ina 
paragraph; and we cannot stop to 
even enumerate the principles that 
apply to the case, much less to prove 
our point in full. 

The financial system of the last ten 
years is not yet beyonddanger. The 
perpetration of the one single folly of 
unconditional resumption by the 
treasury, which may well be appre- 
hended in case of the election of the 
Democratic candidate who has urged 
it for years, would disorder the whole 
industry, and overthrow the whole 
money-system, of the United States. 
The confirmation next November of 

“the repudiating policy, which the 
Democrats have demanded so long, 
would accomplish a wider ruin; for 
the faith of our nation would be de- 
filed too. ‘ 

The one single sincere and efficient 
attempt which has yet been made to 
cure the immense and indecent cor- 
ruptions of our prevailing custom in 
appointments to office has just been 
set in operation. If any possible be- 
lief can be reposed in the precedents 
established by the Democratic party, 
or in the explicit avowals of their 
candidate, that attempt will be in- 
stantly dropped on their succeeding. ) 

In short, the whole body of legisla- 
tion and national action which must 
needs accompany our convulsive 
cliange from a half-slave, to a wholly 
free, country; which for the first 
time opens its due arena to American 
civilization; which for the first time 
permits us to begin our rightful career 
in history, and to show what we can 


trolled it. In spite of all the evils Mo for God and man, —that whole 
that have afflicted the South, recon- body of law and of social effort is yet 
struction has advanced quite as fast jtrembling in the delicate crisis which, 
as could have been expected. The -once for all, should give it enduring 
time has not yet come when a nation »form and comeliness. Outlined as to 
shall be born again ina day. But ‘general features, new, raw, tender, it 
questions of national pathology and jhas the unavoidable weaknesses, it is 
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entitled to the indispensable helps, of 
every new enterprise. 

In our discussion of last month 
upon the possible infiuence of one 
man’s character and qualities as pres- 
ident, that influence seemed great: 
the choice between two human beings 
seemed momentous. It was so: it is 
‘so. But before such questions as we 
have here shown to be demanding a 
decision, in comparison with such 
reasons as the protection of life and 
liberty, the maintenance of Jaw and 
justice, the promotion of civilization 
and morality, the renewing of a na- 
tion, the upholding of that nation’s 
truth and honor, not to include the 
support, at its present valuation, of the 
money United States, estimated at 
thirty thousand million dollars’ worth 
of property,— before such motives 
as these, how instantly, like flax in 
fire, disappear alike even the strong 
individualities of the soldier-president 
and the editor-candidate! It was 
not because we forgot them that 
they have beén omitted from the 
present argument. It was because 
that argument involves considerations 
so vast that even the important ones 
pertaining to the personality of the 
two candidates do not materially 
change their amount and bearing; 
nor could they, if reversed. 

We have omitted other considera- 
tions too, — and such as there was a 
temptation to use. No appeal to 
hate or revenge has knowingly been 
admitted into our statements. And 
We suppose our argument is greatly 
the stronger for all these omissions. 

There are still other omissions 
which we doregret. These are the de- 
tails of facts and figures with which 
we would most gladly have established 
in full every point of the argument. 
They are all under our hands, how- 
ever. It is not defect of matter nor 
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of good-will, but of space, that excludes 
them. Such, for instance, are the 
numerous distinct avowals by con- 
gressmen, newspapers, and public 
speakers, who support the Cincinnati- 
Baltimore nomination, of the identity 
of their party interests and purposes 
with those of the Democratic party, 
of the State-Rights party, of the 
rebels. Omissions or not, however, 
what has been adduced is abundant. 
Enough is as good asa feast. The 
question is, whether any argument at 
all was necessary. There certainly was 
more or less of a fancy — less, rather 
than more, as it turns out — among 
men of all parties, that the time had 
come for another “era of good feel- 
ing:” that the existing parties, like 
corpses found in ancient tombs, would 
fall into atoms at atouch; and that 
the double decomposition was to re- 
sult in a new compound,—a joint 
phoenix of one party from two dead 
ones. If the “era” had been here, 
Charles Francis Adams would have 
been nominated at Cincinnati; and 
the first century of our national ex- 
istence might have ended under the 
presidency of the grandson of one of 
its leading founders, himself its 
second president. A symmetrical and 
historically pleasant cycle. 

But the “era” is yet, it is evident, 
beyond the range of the most power- 
ful of our political telescopes. In fact, 
it is the entire absence of any “ era,” 
the extremely visible re-appearance, 
bodily, of the same two parties, which 
prompts our doubt whether we might 
not just as well have held our peace. 
As we go to press, we record our con- 
viction, from the appearance of the 
elections thus far, that the Republi- 
can party and policy will be adopted 
by the United States, in November 
next, for another four years, by the 
re-election of President Grant. Not 








merely did the spring elections in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
the summer ones in Oregon and 
North Carolina, the latter gro- 
tesquely illuminated by the misplaced 
splendors of the Democratic rejoicings 
over the victory which they did not 
win, —not merely did these four 
elections justify such a belief, but 
that belief has been stiffened into a 
moral certainty by the vigorous voices 
of Vermont and Maine. The ques- 
tion this year to be answered by the 
Voter is no. such petty question as, Will 
you have one man or another man? 
Nor is it even this, —a worthy and 
proper question if it existed: Will 
you, now that the accounts of our na- 
tional undertakings are closed, and 
the outstanding business settled and 
done with, open up this or that new 
line of operations? But it is this: 
Will you disavow and dismiss, with 
your greatest national work half 
done, the strong and faithful servants 
who have carried it thus far? and will 
you, instead of employing them to 
complete it, shift it into the hands of 
those who have bitterly and inces- 
santly opposed, and obstructed, and 
denounced and threatened it from the 
beginning, and who yet do so? Who 
have already held office, and have 
done ill therein? who séek to thrust 
out their successors, who have done 
well, merely by force of promises that 
they themselves will do better ? Shall 
the convictions and the knowledge 
of the last twelve years be surrendered 
for a string of political promises ? 

Is there any thing in this record 
of facts which makes it in the least 
difficult for a plain man to decide 
which way he ought to vote in No- 
vember ? 

Of the two parties who ask our 
suffrages, which is likely to establish 
the safety of the poor, freedom of 
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speech, common-schools without mur- 
der, — in short, life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, in all parts of 
our land: the party who have already 
enacted laws for the purpose, and have 
maintained them, or the party who 
opposed those laws, and whose parti- 
sans have, since the end of the war, 
perpetrated for political reasons, be- 
sides other cases unrecorded, twenty- 
three thousand maimings and fe- 
lonious assaults, and eight thousand 
murders? Which party is most 
likely to conduct safely and honora- 
bly our finances: that whose manage- 
ment reduces loss to such unknown 
margins as one fifteenth, and one ten- 
thousandth of one per cent ; which 
pays off the public debt by ten mil- 
lion dollars a month; which has re- 
duced taxation by, three hundred 
millions of dollars ; which reduces the 
total of defalcations to three million 
dollars a year from six millions under 
Jolinson, four millions under Lincoln, 
and nearly eight millions under Bu- 
chanan; which has halved the cost 
of collecting our public revenues, and 
transacts our national business at 
eight per cent less cost per head than 
it cost ten years ago, or that party 
whose strongest amd least resisted 
section carried up the public debt of 


‘New-York city in two years from less 


than thirty millions of dollars to more 
than ninety-five millions of dollars, 
while its managers are under criminal 
prosecution, or have absconded, be- 
cause they cannot even tell where 
the money has gone? 

Which of these two parties, we re- 
peat, is most likely to “form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, in- 
sure domestic Tranquillity, provide for 
the common Defence, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity ? ” 
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DAISY’S SERGEANT. 


BY FRED W. LORING. 


[This story possesses an interest besides its intrinsic merits, as being one ei the last pro- 
ductions of its brilliant and lamented author. — 


By a special order from the War 
Department, Capt. Bullington, briga- 
dier-geperal of volunteers, was trans- 
ferred from comparative peace and 
comfort, in one of our inland cities, to 
a remote military station, west of the 
Rocky Mountains. This military 
station was named Camp Jenkins, 
after the commander of a surveying 
expedition who established it. It 
had been established because there 
were Indians in its vicinity: the in- 
stant that it was established the no- 
ble red men faded away like morning 
mist, with the exception of a few who 
did washing for their oppressors. It 
was a lovely spot: it had cottonwood 
and willow trees standing by the 
banks of a rivulet of clear and spark- 
ling spring water, and the parade- 
ground was a magnificent lawn of 
velvety grass. Around this parade- 
ground stood the quarters of the gar- 
rison ; at the head, four cottages be- 
longing to the officers and the sur- 
geon; while the barracks and the 
guard-room completed three sides of 
the rectangle, the fourth being left 
open, and showing a wonderful picture 
of purple mountains, barren and ver- 
dureless for thousands of feet, while 
the summits held pine forests, and 
fields of dazzling snow that flashed 
on the eyes even in the middle of 
arid July. Outside of Camp Jen- 
kins, for miles around, were deserts of 
sage-brush; inside was a _ natural 
landscape, that by contrast seemed a 
bit of paradise. The inhabitants of 
this paradise were, at the opening of 
this story, in ‘the Adamite condition 
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as far as the absence of woman was 
concerned. Mrs. Gen. Bullington 
had flatly refused to accompany the 
general when she first heard the 
news of his transference to the West: 
afterwards, finding that the gen- 
eral was placidly preparing to go with- 
out her, she determined to follow. 
Imagine, then, the scene as I have de- 
scribed it at Camp Jenkins, while 
Gen. Bullington is discovered on the 
piazza in front of his cottage, just 
waked from his afternoon nap by the 
arrival of the daily mail. In his 
hand is an open letter, signed Ma- 
tilda Bullington, which informs him 
that his wife will arrive a week after 
her letter. 

“ Crestle!” cried the general to his 
lieutenant, who was crossing the 
parade-ground: “look here, will 
you?” 

Lieut. Crestle, formerly a lieutenant- 
colonel of volunteers, not only looked 
there, as the general requested, but 
came there, and stood by the side of 
his commanding officer. He was a 
handsome, soldierly-looking fellow, 
dear to Gen. Bullington because he 
was brave, honorable, a graduate of 
West Point, and a Philadelphian. 

“Crestle,” said the general, “ my 
wife is coming next week.” 

“So is mine,” replied Crestle. 

“ And the cottage is not in order; 
and the carpets are not down,” said 
the general plaintively. “ Here’s the 
doctor.” 

“T have good news,” said Dr. Gil- 
bert: “my wife is coming next 
week.” 
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“ Tt’s a conspiracy ! ” said Gen. Bul- 
lington. “What do they all come 
together for? There will be a row 
here in two days.” 

“That is an ungallant remark,” 
said Dr. Gilbert. 

“T can’t help it,” said Gen. Bul- 
lington. “ Matilda is the best woman 
in the world; but when she comes, — 
well, gentlemen, how do I pass my 
afternoons now ? ” 

“ You sleep, and you go trouting,” 
said Col. Crestle. 

“Well, after Matilda comes,” said 
Gen. Bullington, “I shall go trouting 
altogether.” 

With these oracular words, Gen. 
Bullington ceased. Men were de- 
tailed to paper and carpet the officers’ 
cottages; and a week after the gen- 
era! received his wife’s letter, that lady 
was deposited at the door from the 
ambulance which had been sent to 
the railroad station, a trifling distance 
of sixteen miles, for her. 

At the same time Mrs. Crestle 
alighted. The general knew who 
Mrs. Crestle was, and greeted her cor- 
dially. 

“ Your husband will be here in a 
few minutes,” he said. “I see you and 
my wife have travelled together part 
of the way, so that I suppose you are 
acquainted.” 

“ We have not yet been introduced,” 
said Mrs. Gen. Bullington severely. 

The general felt vaguely that there 
was a natural antagonism between 
Mrs. Crestle and his wife, and intro- 
duced them with the air of a mar- 
tyr. 

“T am happy to meet you, Mrs. 
Crestle,” said Mrs. Gen. Bullington. 

“You are very kind,” returned 
Mrs. Crestle. Mrs. Crestle was a 
small woman, and Mrs. Bullington a 
large one; but size is not always vic- 
torious in feminine contests. 
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“Ts your husband stationed here ?” 
inquired Mrs. Bullington. 

“Yes, Mrs. Bullington,” replied 
Mrs. Crestle. “Colonel Crestle was 
transferred to this place by the same 
order that sent your husband here,” 

“ Ah!” remarked Mrs. Bullington, 
in a slightly surprised tone. “Is 
your husband a colonel, then ? ” 

“That is his volunteer rank,” re- 
plied Mrs. Crestle sweetly, “just as 
brigadier-general by brevet is Captain 
Bullington’s, you know.” 

The skirmish had proved success- 
ful for Mrs. Crestle. Mrs. Bullington 
realized it, and wondered whether 
that audacious woman, as she inward- 
ly designated Mrs. Crestle, would 
ever dare to address her as “ Mrs. 
Captain Bullington.” As for the gen- 
eral, he felt that there had been a bat- 
tle, though he could not comprehend 
how it had been fought. 

The arrival of Col. Crestle, who 
was affectionately greeted by his wife, 
suspended hostilities for a time, and 
the couples went in to dinner. 

Now, what Mrs. Bullington said to 
the general at dinner, only she and 
her husband know; but, after dinner 
was over, the general was seen with 
his extensive fishing-tackle making 
his way to the trout-stream. 

Two days after this, Mrs. Dr. Gil- 
bert arrived; and with her came her 
sister-in-law, Daisy Gilbert. Daisy 
Gilbert was uncommonly pretty. She 
had curls and dimples and smiles 
fluttering around and across her face. 
She was lithe and graceful, though 
petite. She had considerable inde- 
pendence of character. She seldom 
asked advice, and still more seldom 
took it. She was, in a word, a spirited 
little beauty. 

By the time of her arrival, there 
was a distinctly-recognized hostility 
between Mrs. Gen. Bullington and 
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Mrs. Crestle. They still greeted each 
other politely enough: but Col. Cres- 
tle did not smoke an after-dinner 
cigar, as formerly, on the piazza of 
Gen. Bullington’s cottage ; and a dis- 
tinct boundary-line seemed now to be 
drawn between the respective prem- 
ises of the two gentlemen. 

The arrival of Daisy Gilbert pro- 
duced a marked effect on the camp. 
In the first place only did it inspire the 
two unmarried lieutenants with a 
wild passion, which made them drill 
their men for the most part directly 
under her windows, especially when 
a right or a left wheel was required. 
Thereby Daisy’s lawn was injured, 
and her temper slightly ruffled. But, 
strong as was Daisy’s effect upon the 
gentlemen, still more marked and in- 
tense was the impression she pro- 
duced upon the ladies. Mrs. Gen. 
Bullington remarked to Mrs. Crestle 
that Daisy was so gentle and modest. 
Mrs. Crestle replied in acquiescence 
with Mrs. Bullington, intimating that 
a chief charm of Daisy was that she 
never gave herself any airs. To this 
Mrs. Bullington retorted that Miss 
Gilbert wasn’t always “ working and 
contriving to gain gentlemen’s atten- 
tion, Mrs. Crestle ;” and Mrs. Crestle 
responded that she wasn’t so old that 
she had to exert herself to do so. 
The ladies were fast becoming a little 
broad and inelegant in their manner 
of scratching each other, being so far 
removed from civilization. Each 
looked on Daisy as an adherent that 
must be won to her side. But Daisy 
would not ally herself to either the 
Bullington or the Crestle faction; 
though she was a great pet with the 
general, and accepted numberless lit- 
tle attentions from Col. Crestle. 

Now, one day, when it happened 
that Daisy and Mrs. Crestle were on 
Mrs. Bullington’s piazza together, a 
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sergeant came up with a message to 
the general, which he delivered, and 
went away. 

“ What a handsome soldier!” said 
Daisy. 

“Ts he?” said Gen. Bullington. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Bullington, 
you really ought not to notice a com- 
mon soldier.” 

“ He wasn’t a common soldier,” said 
Daisy ;- “for he had braid on his 
arm.” 

“The principle is the same,” said 
Mrs. Bullington. 

“But he was handsome,” insisted 
Daisy; and Mrs. Crestle laughed. 
But Mrs. Bullington did not laugh. 

She delivered a sort of lecture upon 
the evils which might arise from 
young ladies looking at young people 
of the opposite sex; and then, with 
swift, feminine logic, asserted that 
such evils were intensified when there 
was great social inequality between 
the looker on and the looked on. 
Daisy stood there, very pretty and 
slightly vexed, pulling a bouquet to 
pieces, as the calm stream of Mrs. Bul- 
lington’s discourse meandered gently 
on. Again the sergeant appeared, 
and stood before them. Daisy saw 
him look at her admiringly, and col- 
ored: then she observed that his eye 
fell upon the flowers she held. Sud- 
denly, almost abruptly, she held them 
out to him. 

“Do you like flowers?” she asked. 
“If you do, you can have them.” 
And the sergeant bowed, and glanced 
expressively at her, — his eye was 
blue but expressive,—and then he 
walked away. 

“My dear,” began Mrs. Bulling- 
ton ; and then she stopped: utterance 
failed her. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Crestle, “has 
that sergeant made a conquest of you, 
Daisy? First you called him hand- 
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some; then you gave him flowers: 
what will you do next?” 

“Oh! was that the same ser- 
geant?” said the little humbug 
innocently. 

“Of course it was,” replied Mrs. 
Crestle. 

“TI think you are mistaken, Mrs. 
Crestle,” said Mrs. Gen. Bullington, 
with dignity. 

“Qh, come now!” said Gen. Bul- 
lington indignantly: “let us drop 
the sergeant.” ; 

And so the sergeant was dropped. 
But some three or four days after- 
ward, as the same people were sitting 
in the same spot, Col. Crestle said, — 

“There is going to be a ball to- 
morrow night.” 

“A ball?” said Daisy, suddenly 
brightening up. 

“ Yes,” said Col. Crestle: “a ball 
over at Porter’s Gap. Shall we go?” 

“ Oh, yes!” said Daisy: “ by all 
means.” 

“Why, Ned,” said Mrs. Crestle: 
“ just think what you are proposing ! 
There will be miners and all sorts of 
dreadful creatures there; and it’s fif- 
teen miles away from here. Our go- 
ing is quite out of the question.” 

“T think you are mistaken, Mrs. 
Crestle,” said Mrs. Bullington. “It 
is possible for us to go, and I for one 
should enjoy it. General, we will go, 
and will take Daisy with us.” 

“ Very well,” said the 
submissively. 

Now, Mrs. Gen. Bullington did not 
wish to go to the ball at Porter’s 
Gulch, and only the controversial 
spirit inspired her to do so. But, of 
course, it was impossible for her to 
recede from her position; and so, 
on the appointed evening, she and 
Daisy, together with Gen. Bullington 
and Dr. Gilbert, entered the huge 
mountain-wagon belonging to the 
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camp, and started for Porter’s Gulch. 
Just as they entered that flourishing 
settlement, Dr. Gilbert was recog- 
nized, and carried off to attend a sick 
person near: so that the Bullingtons 
and Daisy entered the dining-room 
of the Gulch House, where the ball 
was to take place, alone. 

The dining-room was certainly not 
an imposing apartment. The ceiling 
was low and smoky; the walls, unlike 
those in most of the houses at Por- 
ter’s Gulch, were papered, but with | 
paper so hideous in its design and 
color as to make the spectator regret 
that the laths and plaster, which had, 
at all events, the merit of simplicity, 
were hidden from view. Dancing 
had already begun when the Bulling- 
ton party entered. The room was 
crowded: there were three sets 
of “ plain cotillions ” — wonderfully 
plain, Daisy thought, with a shudder, 
—already on the floor; while forty- 
three young men with large hands 
and feet, who had been unable to 
secure partners, sat grimly in the 
seats which were placed on all four 
sides of the ball-room. Such a mot- 
ley assemblage as that was! Fat 
women, gaunt women, gray-haired 
women, and little girls, were among 
the dancers; and a grandmother, if 
Daisy had only known it, was execut- 
ing that interesting and beautiful 
figure known as the “ ladies’ chain” 
with her grand-daughter. 

At one end of the room the orches- 
tra sat in state, composed of a melo- 
deon, a violin, a guitar, a cornet, and 
a bass trumpet. The performers on 
these various instruments seemed to 
have various ideas of time and tune, 
and continually indulged in little 
departures from the key in which 
they were playing. The blast of the 
trumpet was not sustained, but inter- 
mittent: when it did occur, however, 
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it was so powerful as to entirely 
drown every thing else. In spite of 
the confusion and noise, the entrance 
of the two ladies excited an amount 
of attention calculated to delight both 
ladies had they been voraciously crav- 
ing of masculine admiration. The 
“ plain cotillion ” soon reached its end ; 
and several men thereupon rushed 
towaré Mrs. Bullington and Daisy. 

“The next dance,” said one of the 
roughest-looking of these, ‘is a waltz. 
May I have the honor, marm?” 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Bullington, in 
mingled anger and disdain, “I do 
not waltz.” 

“T’'ll learn you how, marm,” said 
the man, with a persistence worthy 
of a better object. 

“T do not dance with strangers,” 
said Mrs. Bullington, with increased 
severity. 

“You'd better, marm,” said the 
man persuasively. “ Women is scarce 
hereabouts, and we’d like to have you 
and your daughter there trot out a 
little. We don’t want no folks here 
that won’t dance.” 

In spite of the presence of Gen. 
Bullington, poor Daisy felt a little 
frightened. She did not want to 
dance with a man whose pistol and 
bowie-knife were his most striking 
features. Just as she was sitting 
there, perplexed and confused, hardly 
realizing what the various men about 
har were trying to say, the tones of a 
man’s voice, which sounded fresh, 
pleasant, and manly, struck her ‘ear. 
Now, when the feminine ear is struck 
by the tones of a man’s voice, the 
feminine eye turns to look at the 
owner of the voice. The voice said, — 

“Why, Miss Gilbert, this is a 
pleasant surprise. Don’t you remem- 
ber me, — Harry Curran?” 

And Daisy looked, in accordance 
with the law which we have just 
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enunciated, and recognized him. 
Then she gave a little gasp, and 
looked at Mrs. Bullington, and saw 
that she did not recognize him. 

“May I renew our acquaintance by 
a@ waltz, Miss Gilbert?” said. Mr. 
Harry Curran; and Daisy said, Yes; 
and they left Mrs. Bullington, and in 
an instant his arm was around her 
supple waist, and off they went, all 
fire and grace and beauty, in spite of 
the melodeon and the trumpet, excit- 
ing admiration even in the stupid 
louts around them. So well did Mr. 
Harry Curran waltz, that Daisy went 
once and a half around the room 
before she stopped, arid then she 
said, “Of course you must explain 
your conduct, Sergeant.” 

“T owe it to you, I know,” said 
Mr. Curran; “but I wish you could 
trust me enough, and believe I am suf- 
ficiently a gentleman for you to forget 
my real position. I came over here 
without leave of absence; and, if I am 
discovered, I am disgraced. I saw 
that those men troubled you, and I 
hoped to help you out of your diffi- 
culty.” 

“ What did you come over here 
for?” said Daisy. 

“For the same reason that you 
did,” said the sergeant; “and yet 
that was not my only reason.” 

“What was it, then?” said Daisy 
imperiously. 

“Because you came,” said the ser- 
geant boldly ; and then he colored. 

“You are no sergeant,” said Daisy. 
“ At least, you talk to me as I have 
heard other young gentlemen, — no, 
I don’t mean that, but,— who are 
you?” 

“ Don’t ask me, please, Miss Gil- 
bert,” said the sergeant. “ My life 
has been a ruin and a waste; my 
brilliant hopes and prospects have 
been worse than crushed; and now I 
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am simply Sergeant Butler, — except 
to-night, when I try to forget what I 
am, and return to what I was. This 
waltz is over: may I dance with 
you again ?” : 

“But Mrs. Bullington will detect 
you, I am afraid,” said Daisy. 

“ Not a bit,” said the sergeant 
gayly. “Introduce me and see.” And 
straightway Daisy did so. 

“ Let me see,” said Mrs. Bullington 
reflectively. “Curran, Curran. Your 
face seems familiar. Are you any 
relative of Mrs. Joseph Curran of 
Philadelphia, — a charming woman, 
and a very dear friend of mine?” © 

“T am her husband’s nephew,” 
said Mr. Harry Curran with a bow. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Bullington : 
“T thought your face seemed familiar. 
General, how much he reminds one 
of Joseph Curran.” 

“ Very,” said the general. 

“ You must take good care of 
Daisy to-night,” said Mrs. Bulling- 
ton blandly. “The child is passion- 
ately fond of dancing, and enjoys the 
picturesque element she finds among 
these people. Only the other day she 
quite went into raptures over such 
a commonplace-looking sergeant at 
the camp, — said he was handsome: 
80 ridiculous, you know.” 

The child upon this blushed vivid- 
ly, and hastily said it was time for 
the next dance; upon which Mr. 
Curran checked the flow of Mrs. Bul- 
lington’s conversation by carrying 
Daisy off. 

“ Are you really Mr. Joseph Cur- 
ran’s nephew ?” asked Daisy. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Curran. ~ 

Daisy looked carefully at him. He 
seemed handsome ; but she fancied his 
look had a little exultation in it. 

“ Do you know who the handsome 
sergeant at the camp is?” she asked, 
and had the pleasure of seeing a 
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shade of doubt appear in his expres- 
sion. " 

“No, I do not,” he said. 
he a mustache?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Daisy: “a full 
beard, and taller and darker than 
you are. And I only said he was 
handsome to tease Mrs. Bullington.” 

“ Will you do me a favor?” asked 
Mr. Curran. . 

“ Perhaps,” said Daisy. “ What 
is it?” 

“When Mrs. Bullington is ready 
to leave, delay her a little,” replied 
Mr. Henry Curran, “until we can 
start ahead of them, and get back to 
the camp in time.” 

Now, at this moment the wrath of 
Mrs. Gen. Bullington was aroused. 
She sat, and looked upon the throng, 
but mingled not with them. Now, 
beside the “caller,” who stood 
mounted on a platform behind the 
melodeon, and by the side of the 
trumpet, was a bottle and a tumbler; 
and in the bottle was the national 
beverage, whiskey. Agreeably ex- 
hilarated by the national beverage, 
the natural wit and humor of the 
caller of figures began to find vent. 
Accordingly he varied his calls from 
the dull and stereotyped routine. In- 
stead of, “Lady forward, and swing 
opposite gentleman, and balance to 
fourth gentleman,” he cried, “ Lady 
forward, and swing the handsomest 
man in the room, and then balance ¢o 
the one she loves best.” This filled 
the bosom of Mrs. Gen. Bulling- 
ton with disgust; and, when Daisy and 
Mr. Curran returned, she announced 
her intention of leaving “this dis- 
graceful scene.” But Daisy teased 
for just one dance more, and Mr. 
Curran seconded her; and so she went 
out for the Virginia Reel. Mrs. Bul- 
lington saw the figures of ungainly 
men and calico-dressed belles go 
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spinning about, and grew thoroughly 
glad that Mrs. Crestle was not pres- 
ent to exult in her discomfiture. Very 
long indeed the dance seemed to her, 
and very much astonished she was 
when Daisy appeared alone beside 
her. 

“ Why, where is Mr. Curran?” she 
asked; and Daisy explained that 
he had been called away. Then Mrs. 
Bullington rose to go; but Daisy was 
such a long time getting ready, that she 
grew quite impatient, and the general 
quite sleepy. And then, when they 
were all seated in the ambulance, 
Daisy found she had forgotten her fan, 
and it was absolutely necessary to go 
back and get it. But at last they 
reached the camp, and Daisy broke 
the silence which had oppressed them 
with the words, — 

“ Quite safe! Oh, lam so glad!” 

“Of course we are quite safe, you 
foolish child,” said Mrs. Gen. Bul- 
lington. “ You had better go straight 
to bed. You have been dancing too 
much to-night.” And Daisy thought 
that perhaps she had, though she did 
not say any thing, but went slowly, 
very slowly, to sleep. 

“To-morrow morning,” she thought, 
“when he comes, as he probably will, 
to the general’s cottage with some 
message, he will not find me there, 
and that will disappoint him. And, 
when he does see me, he will smile 
from under his mustache, — his 
mustache is certainly very becom- 
ing, —and I shall look very blank. 
How disappointed he will be!” And 
so Daisy began to dream. 

The next day found Daisy very fret- 
ful and discontented. Cause, — her 
plans had been frustrated. In the 
first place, he did not come in the 
morning ; in the second place, when 
he did come, in the afternoon, he did 
not smile from under his mustache, 


partly because his mustache was 
shaved off, and partly because, hav- 
ing flirted occasionally in his life be- 
fore, he was prepared for a feminine 
re-action on the part of Daisy, from 
the graciousness of her behavior on 
the preceding night. 

But the next day Gen. Bulling- 
ton, who had made a pet in every 
way of Daisy, blindly became an 
instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence. 

“My dear,” said he, “I have 
found a horse in the camp that will 
just suit you. Horseback riding will 
do you good.” 

“Oh! it will be lovely,” cried 
Daisy joyously; and then, as an 
afterthought, added, “ but I can’t go 
alone, General.” 

“That is true,” said the general. 
“ T have told Sergeant Butler to act as 
your escort. He is a good, honest 
sort of fellow, — very trustworthy ; 
and, while he rides behind you, you 
can feel quite safe.” , 

“T should feel safe, I know, Gen- 
eral,” said Daisy demurely; “ but 
would it be proper? ” 

“Proper! Oh, confound it!” said 
the general: “I forgot all about that. 
T’ll ask Matilda.” 

Matilda, on being asked, and on 
hearing casually that Mrs. Crestle 
had said it would be improper, im- 
mediately expressed her opinion that 
Mrs. Crestle was a fool. 

“Tf it were with a lieutenant,” 
said Mrs. Gen. Bullington deci- 


sively, “objections could be raised. 


‘But what is a sergeant? The idea 


is absurd.” 

So it was settled ; and one pleasant 
morning in May, Daisy and Serg. 
Butler started together on the moun- 
tains. The scenery was barren, the 
foliage mostly sage-brush ; yet Daisy 
felt that she was going to enjoy her 
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ride. She glanced furtively at the 
sergeant, who looked rigidly proper. 

He did not speak; he was atten- 
tive, obedient, energetic; but he did 
not open the conversation: so Daisy 
herself finally made a remark. 

“ T suppose General Bullington told 
you that you were to ride out with 
me whenever I wanted to go.” 

“ Yes, miss,” said the sergeant. 

“ Now, don’t talk in that stiff way,” 
said Daisy, “when you know I know 
better. Please, don’t be a sergeant, 
Mr. Curran.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mr. Curran, 
becoming elastic suddenly, “if you are 
so kind as to let me be my old self.” 

“Why, of course,” said Daisy. 
“Sergeants are not interesting.” 

“Thanks for the implied compli- 
ment.” ‘ 

“Don’t suppose that I imply any 
thing,” said Daisy. “Only please 
tell me your story.” 

“T have none to tell,” said Mr. 
Curran. 

“Oh, very well, then!” said Daisy, 
and pouted. She could pout. 

“Well, really, Miss Gilbert,” said 
Mr. Curran, “there is very little to 
say. I was born at an early age.” 

“You can skip that,” said Daisy. 

“Well, then,” continued Mr. Cur- 
ran, “I was engaged to be married 
by my uncle, who has taken care of 
me since my parents died, and whose 
fortune I was to inherit. Now, it is 
a good thing to be engaged. My un- 

iele and myself were agreed on that 
point; but we differed on another.” 

“And that was?” — asked Daisy.. 

“And that was the woman to be se- 
lected. As I was going to marry for 
myself, and not for my uncle, I remon- 
strated. Remonstrance made a row, 
and I enlisted for three years. The 
lady in question is married: my 
uncle is ready to welcome me back; 


but I insist on serving out my time, 
which lasts about five months longer. 
New, won’t you tell me your story ?” 

“Mine!” cried Daisy. “ Why, noth- 
ing ever happened to me.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said 
Mr. Henry Curran: then there was 
silence for a little while. 

“It was curious the way we first 
met; wasn’t it?” said Daisy. 

“Very,” said Mr. Curran. 

So, after this, Daisy rode out fre- 
quently with her sergeant; and, as 
people generally mind their own busi- 
ness? west of the Mississippi, noth- 
ing was said, except by the private 
soldiers, who naturally envied their 
comrade’s luck. But one July when 
Gen. Bullington sat, radiant in 
Panama hat and linen duster, under 
the cottonwood trees on the bank of 
the creek, endeavoring to beguile 
some unwary fish, he heard the steps 
of horses, and he heard voices. The 
voices were soft and low: he looked, 
and saw Daisy and her sergeant, and 
he heard them call each other “ Dai- 
sy” and “Harry.” His first impres- 
sion was that he was dreaming: 
then, as he listened in astonishment to 
what they were saying, he felt very 
young for a few seconds; and then, 
with an elephantine bound that threw 
his fishing-pole out into the creek, he 
sprang to his feet, and cried out, 
“Stop!” 

They stopped. They were on the 
opposite side of the creek; and the 
general was forced to elevate his voice 
slightly, so that the tableau was not 
entirely impressive. 

“What,” said the general stern- 
ly, “does all this mean ?” 

Then Daisy began to cry, and the 
sergeant tried to explain, in a straight- 
forward and manly way ; and the gen- 
eral felt himself growing steadily 

1 This is an absolute fact. 
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younger and younger, and finally 
said, — 

“You needn’t say any thing more. 
I don’t know about such things my- 
self; but come over to my house, im- 
mediately on your return to camp.” 

And the pair rode off, and the gen- 
eral walked off slowly to his home. 

“T never was mixed up with any 
thing romantic before,” he said to 
himself; “andI never will be again. 
What right has a sergeant to be no 
sergeant at all? And what will Ma- 
tilda say?” 

This is what Matilda said: she 
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advanced smilingly to meet her hus- 
band, and said, — 

“What a charming little romance 
this is!” 

“What!” said the general: “you 
like it?” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Bullington : 
“it is an excellent match. Why, 
General, he will come into half a mil- 
lion. And the wedding is to be here 
in camp. His time is up in seven 
weeks now.” 

The general sat down, and wiped 
his forehead. “ Well,” said he, “I do 
not understand women.” 
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I. 


Wirs happy heart the island’s mount I climb 


To kindred gladness, that, beyond the wood 
Whose pines are heavy with the solitude, 
Sacks all the space of sea and sky sublime. 


~ Rocks, left austere by winter, laugh again 
With gay and happy hearts at summer-tide : 
O’er cliff and ledge and wave goes laughter wide, 
As o’er the sea noon’s pelting silver rain. 


A flock of little sails below appears 


To forage all along the shining waste : 
Now huddled, and now scattering, without haste, 
For morning waifs, like sea-birds, each one steers. 


Of all the sails that catch the sun, and smile, 
There’s one that takes my own mood out to sea: 
It’s laughing side is hidden on the lee ; 

Its shadow tacks to windward all the while. 


*Mid all the gladness, just a faint reserve 

Wafts me apart, but not.to scowl and gloom : 

The world’s wide laughter keeps me in its room, — 
My shadow is not sharp enough. to swerve, 
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Tis but the thickness of a sail between. 

A cloud has caught its buoyant, gilded woof, 
Too thin to keep the sailor’s heart aloof: 
He’s comrade still of all the happy scene. 


IL. 


The ground-pine flung its carpet on the steep, 
As in and out, along the dinted shore 

We crept, the surf-beat secrets to explore, 
And map the isle for afterthought to keep. 


And when we paused, to brood with talk and pipe 
Upon the color of the cliffs and sky, 

To watch light glooms of breezes scurry by, 

And let each new surprise grow fancy-ripe, 


Between the rocks we found our carpet spread ; 
And from the softness, where the sky and sea 
In act of perfect marriage seemed to be, 

The afternoons along the deep were led. 


Against the seaward reefs, from time to time, 
Some wave, more bold and eager than its mates, 
Runs up, all white with hurrying, and waits, 
And clings, as to a rugged verse the rhyme. 


And falling back as slowly as a strain 

That sings a mood we fear will slip away, 

Our eyes, released, towards each other stray, 
And climb, and cling, and act the wave again. 


In lulls of speech the coast begins to croon : 
Our thought and glance the far horizon sip ; 
And leagues of freshness break upon each lip 
In tangled drift of mirth and talk and tune. 


Tired lids of distance fall: between, a stripe 
Of mornings clear a memory remains. 

This eve we sit apart: the autumn gains; 
The cricket’s reverie must share my pipe. 











WHEN we wish to speak of the 
world as a system of established order, 
we borrow a word from the methods 
of human society, and say that it is a 
realm of Jaw. The term very accu- 
rately describes movement or action 
in conformity with rule, and re- 
strained within definite and assign- 
able conditions ; and this, its essen- 
tial meaning, never leaves it through’ 
the whole range of its application. It 
is curious, however, to observe how 
this fundamental idea, as it passes 
from province to province of the uni- 
verse, takes on new elements, and em- 
bodies itself in richer forms. Under 
its basest aspect, we find it in the in- 
organic and insentient world, which 
is simply the unconscious theatre of 
its presence. The water, in its cycle 
from sea to cloud, from cloud to snow, 
from snow to stream, that finds the 
sea again; the foliage, that drops in 
winter, and is re-born in spring; 
the flower, that throws its stamens 
open to the sun, and folds them from 
the chills of night ; the curving light, 
that shows us the sun before he has 
risen, and after he has set, and softens 
the night at either end; the gulf- 
stream, that warms the higher lati- 
tudes, and cools the tropic seus, — all 
these constitute an order which they 
do not feel, and weave a web of rela- 
tions among things that do not see 
each other, and are disposed of by a 
power that uses them all without re- 
porting itself toany. They follow a 
law which is made for them, and 
which, without consent or recognition 
of theirs, holds them in. unswerving 
obedience. The mind in which their 
order is original does not enter them 
except as force, and wields them only 
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as the diagrams and apparatus of its 
own thought. 

When law takes possession of Ani- 
mal Life, it plants a power of higher 
type within, and establishes a fuller 
system of relations. Instinct, every- 
where adaptive, seems to take the 
adjusting activity into its own hands, 
and to manage its business for itself; 
yet, with curious partition of the 
work, selects the means without pre- 
conception of the end. The moth, 
which deposits its eggs on the only’ 
plant which will feed the future cater- 
pillar, or, itself vegetarian, stores 
around them the kind of chrysalis 
which its larve will require; the sal- 
mon, which punctually ascends the 
stream, and intrusts its progeny to 
the fresh waters in which itself was 
born ; the bird, that builds and hides 
its nest on the ground, or under the 
eaves, or pendent from the bough, and 
seems to get ready for its dangers and 
its time; the mother-ostriches, that 
club together to put all their eggs of 
yesterday into one nest, under charge 
of a male bird, and all those of to- 
morrow into another; the new-fledged 
fly-catcher, which at once snaps, with- 
out missing, at its prey, with true 
measure of the distance, and selection 
of the kind; the constructive beaver, 
the civic ant, the co-operative bee, — 
all are engaged in building up a 
balanced organism of relations, a 
beneficent interdependence, every part 
of which, even that which they di- 
rectly serve, is wholly beyond their 
cognizance. They are not left, how- 
ever, like the planet in its orbit, or 
the tidal wave, wholly outside, as 
merely vehicles of the order they dis- 
play: their conscious life is drawn 
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into it; they serve it with their feel- 
ing, they advance it with their 
strength, though it is absent from 
their thought. With a kind of in- 
cipient partnership in the economy 
of the world, they are admitted to its 
administration, but not to its coun- 
sels; and are the eager executants of 
purposes to which they are blind. 
Are these ends absent, are they 
non-existent, because unknown to 
the creatures of which they dispose ? 
No: they are assembled elsewhere; 
and, from the perfection of the di- 
vine thought, work themselves out 
into realization, through the pres- 
sure of countless feelings, converging 
upon a final equilibrium of beauty and 
of good. 

This form of law does not cease 
with the tribes below us: it rises into 
our nature, and occupies in it all the 
functions which our life has in com- 
mon with theirs. The attempt of 
philosophy to invest us with a consti- 
tution violently different from theirs ; 
to make every thing derivative in us 
which is original in them; to substi- 
tute in us, for their spontaneous pas- 
sions, the trained results of experience, 
and build us up out of: associated 
pains and pleasures with next to 
nothing ready-made, is a wasted arti- 
fice of ingenuity, which forces, strong- 
er than argument, will forever confute. 
The propensions which are the com- 
mon stock of all animal existence ; the 
passions which fence it from its foes; 
the affections which knit it to its 
kind, plainly enter our life on the 
same terms which are assigned to them 
elsewhere, and equally bear upon 
them the stamp of instinctive impulse 
driving blindly to itsend. Who that 
has seen and laughed at the passion- 
ate boy, venting disappointment on his 
hoop or top, as well as on his play- 
mates, can fail to recognize the same 
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signs which appear in every provoked 
creature of that resentment which 
springs against sudden harm, and, in 
the moment of danger, invests weak- 
ness with preternatural strength ? 
And shall we admire, as provisions 
of instinct, the maternal cares of the 
swallow or the hen, and break the 
analogy when the same conditions 
light up a human life with joy and 
love and patient sacrifice? Nay, 
even when we take account of ten- 
dencies more special to man, the im- 
pulsive and spontaneous character, 
which distinguishes instinct from re- 
flection, does not disappear. What 
more sudden flash can burst unbid- — 
den into the soul than the kindling 
of pity at the spectacle of woe? It is 
but an appealing look; and in the 
twinkling of an eye the seals are 
melted from the source of tears, and 
the hand is seized as with a spasm of 
succoring streagth. It is the in- 
stant remedy for instant anguish ; and 
as the sorrows of this world often 
cannot afford to wait, so is there 
ready in the soul a balm swifter than 
reason, and more healing than any 
skill. The difference between man 
and his companion-creatures on this 
earth is not that his instinctive life is 
less than theirs, for, in truth, it goes 
far beyond them; but that in him 
it acts in the presence, and under the 
eye, of other powers, which trans- 
form it, and, by giving to it vision as 
well as light, take its blindness away. 
He is let into his own secrets; though 
he too is snatched forward toward ob- 
jects given to his nature, not found 
by either accident or art, yet he has 
this distinction: that he marks and 
remembers what they do to him; and 
when they offer themselves again, he 
now knows, in his movement towards 
them, whither he is going; and what 
before was a drifting in the dark, be- 
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comes a passage to an end foreseen. 
It is this change of theatre for the 
natural instincts, this removal of 
their life on to an illuminated stage, 
where they have to act their parts in 
the presence of higher direction, — 
this it is which adds a new character 
to law, when it takes possession of the 
human activities, and which lifts it at 
once from natural to moral. Other 
beings it sways, but does not consult. 
Man it takes into complete purtner- 
ship with it, and treats as its confi- 
dant. Its force was on the planet; 
its feeling in the animal ; its thought 
in man. Passing thus from physical 
to ideal, and asking, not the obe- 
dience of matter, but the assent of 
mind, it drops its coercive aspect, re- 
ports itself as duty, without the en- 
forcement of necessity, and simply 
leaves with the soul a trust of power 
adequate to execute its own idea. 
And so man becomes “a law unto 
himself; ” not that he makes the law 
or can repeal it, but that he has 
within himself the resources for rec- 
ognizing it, and for obeying it, and 
may consciously and freely co-operate 
with that appointed order by which 
other natures are swept along without 
their leave. 

Now, how is this change in the 
character of law brought about on its 
transplantation into our nature ? 
What is the provision for replacing 
the rectilinear sequences of natural 
law by the alternative possibilities of 
moral law? In what form is our con- 
sent asked to the right, and the warn- 
ing given against the wrong? And 
by what constitution of mind are we 
qualified to give the true response ? 
Has each one of us, like Socrates, his 
good genius attending him, with voice 
ever ready to check the incipient 
aberration? Or have we a éertain 
special sense for detecting in all ac- 
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tions, when they come before us, some 
quality, otherwise occult, that distin- 
guishes the right from the wrong? 
Or is the quality not occult at all, 
but just the superior pleasure to our- 
selves or others of the action right- 
fully preferred, and do we approve by 
admeasurement of happy results? 
These are the chief doctrines preva- 
lent about the ultimate ground of our 
moral sentiments. The comparative 
criticism of them is the business of 
the systematic moral philosopher, and 
is full of interest, both historical and 
psychological. But it would take us 
to our end by a needless circuit. It 
will be better for us to enter for our- 
selves the field of ethical phenomena, 
regardless of all its pre-occupation, to 
consult afresh the nature on which we 
have to report, and simply register 
what there appears. The facts which 
we may find will incidentally contro- 
vert the fictions which we must ex- 
clude, and furnish a criticism while 
dispensing with. the critic. Where, 
then, is the exact incidence, and what 
are the characteristics, of all moral 
judgment ? 

1. Whenever we pass a moral judg- 
ment, it is always upon a person, and 
not upon a thing. Both of these may 
affect us agreeably or disayreeably, 
may be received with welcome, or re- 
jected with dislike; but the admira- 
tion or aversion awakened by mere 
things, by the form of a tree, the plu- 
mage of a bird, by disproportion in a 
house, or discord in a song, are totally 
distinct from moral approval and dis- 
approval. Be the annoyance ever so 
great which we suffer from these im- 
personal objects, be the tree such as 
drew down the humorous imprecations 
of Horace, or the house such as it has 
cost us dear to mend, we are simply 
hurt by them, not angry at them. And 
the very same disasters affect us dif- 
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ferently according as they are or are 
not believed to have a personal ori- 
gin: the tile that falls and wounds us 
as we walk brings us only harm from 
the wind of accident; but injury, to 
be felt as such, must come from the 
hand of mischief. Nay, so true is this, 
that, even in the case of acts distinctly 
human, it is not the thing done, but 
the person doing, not the product, but 
the cause, that we are impelled to 
judge. The same deed of crime may 
issue from a dark, neglected nature, 
and from one luminous and rich with 
the discipline of Christian opportuni- 
ty; but-our feeling will verge towards 
pity in the one case, and burn with 
indignation in the other. And so 
when some sacrifice of love, — the 
tending of the sick, the support of the 
orphan, — is made by the poor, whose 
own need is scarcely less severe, and 
whose struggle might be held to ex- 
cuse from such devotedness, we yield 
to it a homage which it would win in 
very different degree if it came from 
the strong, stooping easily to help the 
weak. For us, it is invariably, not 
the act, but the agent, that is mean 
or noble: him it is that we despise or 
honor; apart from him, and looked at 
as an object in itself, the act offers to 
no sense or faculty of ours any moral 
quality to cast the vote of our appro- 
bation. It may give pain or pleasure ; 
it may be beautiful or ugly; it may 
be prolific or sterile; but cut off from 
its author, and treated as an external 
phenomenon, it takes its place, like 
health or disease, among natural facts, 
to which no ethical emotion is due. 
Instances, indeed, are adduced, in 
which we seem to estimate outward 
objects in terms of moral apprecia- 
tion. For example, we may “ap- 
prove” the tone of a picture, the 
proportion of a sculpture, the decora- 
tions of a room; we may “ despise ” 
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a mincing speéch or a tawdry cos- 
tume; and the surveyor may “con- 
demn ” a fortress orafrigate. But it 
is obvious that here we have only a 
figurative transfer of ethical language 
to judgments of taste and utility ; and 
that the feelings expressed are purely 
wsthetic or technical, without the 
characteristics of moral sentiment. 
And the cause of this transference is 
not difficult to find. It is limited to 
cases where an end is aimed at, and a 
choice is made; and is never applied 
to the given objects of nature, which 
lie beyond conceivable variation. 
Works of fine art, and structures of 
mechanical skill, are products of will, 
involving alternative possibilities, and 
resembling moral action in carrying 
a better and a worse ; and hence they 
draw upon them the same preferential 
language, though the thing preferred 
is not a greater righteousness, but a 
greater beauty ora greater use. The 
personal habits and creations, to which 
above all we apply this phraseology, 
are, moreover, the symbols of inward 
character; and, though betraying pri- 
marily no more than its cast of im- 
agination, suggest by implication the 
probable presence of a corresponding 
type of ethical preference. It is still, 
therefore, not upon the phenomenon 
itself, but upon the personal source, 
that the sentence of our feeling is 
passed. 

2. We must then enter the pre- 
cincts of the agent’s personality in 
order to scrutinize more nearly the 
precise point on which our moral ap- 
preciation settles. His action we 
may resolve into the three main ele- 
ments of its history ; viz., the impulse 
whence it starts, the movements 
which execute it, and the effects 
that follow it. No one can let his 
attention rest for a moment on each 
of these, without confessing that it is 











the first alone which we approve or 
condemn, and which we accept as an 
expression of character. So long as 
this remains, and the spring of action 
has not changed its decree, our praise 
or blame will stand ; though, by some 
arrest of execution, the intention is 
frustrated at its birth, or, by a change 
of outward conditions, the conse- 
quences are reversed. The holy pur- 
pose, broken off by paralysis of limb, 
orinterrupted by sudden death, kindles 
our reverence as much as the highest 
triumphs of successful will; and those 
whose designs of love are blotted out 
in the darkness of some Calvary are 
none the less venerated as saviours 
by the world. And who does not 
own the defence of Demosthenes to 
be just, that the patriot and states- 
man is not to be judged by the event, 
but may yet have his claim on grati- 
tude from a ruined country, and amid 
the wreck of baffled plans? Take 
away, on the other hand, the initial 
term, and suppose the same succession 
of events to complete itself by other 
means than the originating purpose ; 
and the phenomenon, thus mechani- 
cally accomplished, slips at once from 
ethical into natural history; and, 
bring what it may of good or ill, it com- 
mands no love, and justifies no indig- 
nation. Without its prefix of impelling 
affection, the executive activities are 
but a muscular spasm; and, though 
they were to conjure up all imagina- 
ble felicities, would be as little praise- 
worthy as the synshine and the rain. 
We conclude, then, that the moral 
quality lies exclusively in the inner 
spring, of which the act is born. 

3. Yet, if there were only one such 
spring of action implanted in our na- 
ture, or allowed scope in our oppor- 
tunities, it would be no object of 
ethical judgment. * Who, for instance, 
could condemn any fury of resent- 
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ment, if that passion had the soul 
entirely to itself, and there were no 
opposing pleadings pressing to be 
heard ? or any voracity of appetite, if 
all consciousness were swallowed up in 
hunger? The creatures below us are 
apparently not far from this condition : 
they seem to be actually taken up by 
instinct after instinct, each in its turn, 
as if there were no other. They have, 
therefore, no problem ; and nothing is 
possible to them but to become the 
organs of each present affection, and 
let it hand them’ over to the next. It 
is precisely because this is not the 
condition of our world, because no 
man is ever noble without the oppor- 
tunity of being base, or the slave of 
a false service without the offer of a 
true, that we look on human charac- 
ter as on an eventful drama, full of 
crises of suspense, and, as we watch 
the stage, have our hearts ever charged 
with a sacred anger or a thankful joy. 
When, therefore, on seeing a human 
impulse break into life, and claim the 
field, weclap our hands, and cry, “ Well 
done!” we always see arival near; and, 
knowing what conflict there may have 
been behind the scenes, welcome the 
victor as from a battle won. 

4, If this be so, if it be on these 
conditions that our moral judgments 
are passed, one weighty controversy 
may be at once discharged. Where, 
it has been asked, is the birth-place, 
where the earliest school, of our moral 
sentiments? Do we gather them 
from the influence of our fellow-men ? 
Are they the infection of education, 
the copy of social opinion? Are they 
imposed upon us by the will of prede- 
cessors and companions, mere rules, 
made in their interest, and enforced 
by the sanction of their power? Or 
are they native to our own mind, and 
a true home-growth upon the personal 
field? In other words, are the pri- 
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mary verdicts passed upon our fellows, 
or upon ourselves? One simple test 
would seem to decide this question. 
If the moral criticism express the 
view we take of others’ conduct, if it 
is from this as a beginning that our 
sentiments of right build themselves 
up, they must fasten their approval or 
contempt upon what an observer can 
see and feel of the action which they 
jaudge,— upon its visible characteristics 
of good andill. Not till it has quitted 
the agent’s personality, and has gone 
abroad into the light, charged with 
benefit or injury, will it be qualified 
to earn our praise or reprobation. 
We have seen, however, that it is by 
no means to these outwardly percepti- 
ble features of its history, but exclu- 
sively to its hidden springs within, 
that our sentence addresses itself: 
there alone it is that we discern the 
clean and unclean, the worthy and the 
base. Where, then, do we learn these 
appreciations? What should we know 
of these viewless seats of character if 
we could only look out of our eyes at 
the movements of other men? How 
could we ever interpret the moral 
meaning of these signs, any more 
than a bird could understand the 
tears of compunction, or the uplifted 
look of prayer, if the key were not 
within us, in the motive affections of 
our own hearts? It is on the home 
enclosure, within the private plot of 
our own consciousness, that we make 
acquaintance with the springs of ac- 
tion, and are forced to see them as 
they are; and if here it is that we 
discern the sacredness and the sin, 
our primary school of morals lies with- 
in ourselves, and we may dismiss, as 
a play of ingenious fiction, all at- 
tempts to explain our own conscience 
as a reflection of other men’s looks, 
and to elaborate the delicate sanctities 
of private duty out of the coarse fibre 
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of public self-interest. That our fel- 
lows make demands upon us, that 
they expect us to be just and true 
and merciful, is a secondary phenome- 
non, which could have no place did 
they not presume us first to make the 
demand upon ourselves; and their 
suffrages, however coercive, would 
speak to us with no inward weight 
did they not issue from a moral appre- 
hension like our own, and reproduce 
from kindred witnesses the verdict, or 
the surmises, of our hearts. The the- 
ory is not only an opprobrium to phi- 
losophy, but a poison to the world, 
which assumes that, to begin with, 
men know nothing but the sentient 
difference between pleasure and pain; 
and set themselves, in default of dis- 
tinctions more august, to work it -up 
by artifice into semblance of a thing 
divine, virtually saying to each other, 
“See! there is no conscience here. 
Come, let us make an image in its 
likeness, and build it of the clay of 
our own wishes, and gild it over as a 
god; and we will set it on the plain, 
where all men shall see it, and at the 
sound of our trumpet they shall bow 
down and worship it.” When such 
illusions have come to the end await- 
ing all idolatries, we shall return to 
the simpler speech of less ingenious 
times: “Brothers, we have all one 
conscience here. Come, let us confess 
together what it would have from us; 
and, to help its weakness in each, let 
us declare its claims on all, and gather 
the divine voices, scattered as they 
are, into a chorus ‘of right for our 
community.” Society, once tempted 
by flattery to believe itself the source 
of moral law, is ever sliding towards 
dissolution; but, while reverently liv- 
ing as its product and its organ, be- 
comes ever firmer and more glorious. 
5. If it be the ipner spring of ac- 
tion to which all ethical quality at- 
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taches, — and even then, only on condi- 
tion that it is not there alone, —our 
moral constitution reduces itself to 
the simplest form: it stands clear at 
once of every mystery, and of every 
arbitrary pretension supposed to be 
chargeable on the doctrine of a moral 
faculty. It is all contained in this: 
that, as the instinctive impulses turn 
up within us, one after another, and 
two or more come into presence of 
each other, they report to us their 
relative worth; and we intuitively 
know the better from the worse. The 
hungry child, who is ready to satisfy 
his appetite without a restraining 
thought, no sooner falls in with some 
Lazarus, fainting with starvation, than 
he feels in a moment the higher claim 
of pity, and either parts with the un- 
tasted meal, or, if not, finds it made 
bitter by compunction. An irasci- 
ble mother, fretted with her cares, 
and venting herself upon the nearest 
vexation, strikes her idiot boy, and he 
falls beneath the unintelligible wound. 
With what instant anguish does she 
know how much meaner is the anger 
she has indulged than the compassion 
she has forgot! Such examples are 
types of all our native self-judgments. 
And the consciousness we have of the 
relative excellence of the several in- 
stincts and affections which compete 
for our will—a consciousness insep- 
arable from the experience of each as 
it comes into comparison with another, 
but incomplete till. we have rung the 
changes on them all—is neither 
more nor less than conscience. The 
moral faculty, therefore, is not any ap- 
prehension of invisible qualities in 
external actions, not any partition of 
them into the absolutely good and 
absolutely evil, not any intellectual 
testing of them by rules of congruity, 
or balances of utility, but a recogni- 
tion, at their very source, of a scale 
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of relative values lying within our- 
selves, and introducing a preferential 
character throughout the countless 
combinations of our possible activity. 
I will presently consider what is the 
nature, and what the religious signifi- 
cance, of that moral authority which 


thus opens upon us. But, before pro- . 


ceeding to this topic, I would pause 
for a moment on a single aspect of 
our exposition. 

From the constitution of the hu- 
man mind which we have traced, we 
see how it is that all great moral na- 
tures instinctively turn inwards; and 
by their native thirst for divine knowl- 
edge are carried to the fountains of 
self-knowledge. There it is, in the 
secret glades of thought and motive, 
that the springs of life arise, and the 
distinctive lights and shadows of good 
and ill are seen to play; and thither 
is the soul invariably led by the ge- 
nius of duty. Even amid the bril- 
liant distractions of Athens, it was to 
this centre that Socrates retreated 
from the speculations of science, and 
the dazzling ambitions of men, and 
disciplined himself to be the martyr 
of the first ethical philosophy, and 
the father of all others. Under the 
weight of empire, it was the chief 
care of Marcus Aurelius to commune 
with his own heart; and from that 
silent converse he brought a strength 
and harmony of virtue which shames 
the whole calendar of saints. _ As 
soon as the religion of Christ had 
had time to make itself felt, and to 
fix its spirit legibly in the hymn, the 
prayer, the literature, of the faith, the 
unsuspected contents of the human 
soul seemed to pour themselves forth 
in a flood of pathetic confession, and 
to open resources for a new and deep- 
er drama of life. And, compare 
where we will the expression of an- 
cient and of modern civilization, in 
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their epics, their tragedies, their art, 
or their philosophy, the relative in- 
terest of the outward world pales in 
the later ages before the inner mys- 
teries of our own nature. The broad 
canvas of history fascinates us less 
than the cabinet-portrait of biogra- 
phy with its silent lips and meaning 
eyes; and, through the pomp of 
statesmanship and the din of revolu- 
tion, we pierce with eager search to 
the play of individual passion and 
the conflict of personal character. 
This reflective tendency, this retire- 
ment within, is due to the hidden 
sense rather than the open discovery 
that here is the true seat of law, —the 
place of judgment, whence there is no 
appeal. And hence it is never in 
light mood, with noisy and jaunty 
step, but with hushed breath, and on 
the tiptoe of silence, that we draw 
near to look into these inner circles 
of the soul. Elsewhere, we can go 
familiarly in and out, and take our 
notes of what we find, without dis- 
turbance to the humor of the hour: 
but there we know there is a sanctu- 
ary ; and ere we reach it, an invisi- 
ble incense breathes upon our hearts, 
and subdues us into involuntary wor- 
ship. While the mere external study 
of men, the scrutiny of them by in- 
tellectual eye-sight, is the constant 
source of cynical illusion, meditative 
self-knowledge is the true school of 
reverence, of sympathy, of hope, 
of immovable humility; for there we 
see, side by side, what we are and 
what we ought to be, — of unquench- 
able aspiration ; for there, too, we 
meet, spirit to spirit, the almighty 
Holiness that lifts us to himself. 

It is true, however, that the self- 
knowledge which is the special pre- 
rogative of man is his latest, as it is his 
highest, gain. And hence the simple 
programme of his moral nature, though 
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living in him in lines of light, re- 
mains unread ; and its very existence 
is as much disputed as if it were in- 
visible. There is nothing surprising 
in this. The truth is too near for the 
average eye to see it; and the vision, 
accommodated to outward things, 
overlooks what presses more closely 
on itself. If men could be quietly 
consulted one by one, taken into the 
closet of some Socratic questioner, 
schooled in reaching the confessional 
of thought, they would readily be 
made aware of their inward discern- 
ment of ethical differences among 
their own incentives, and would own 
a law of God written on the heart. 
Were there only this private witness 
of personal consciousness, the evi- 
dence would seem to be all one way. 
But they go out into the public streets, 
and watch the variegated stream of 
population intent on different ends; 
they frequent the courts, and listen to 
the contending pleas for a right sus- 
pended between the two; they ob- 
serve a nation, whose noblest citizens 
confront each other under the oppo- 
site banners of law and revolution; 
they scrutinize history, and find the 
sanctioned usages of one age become 
the crimes of another; and, amid the 
din of this distracted field, the au- 
thority which looked so clear within 
seems lost in lawlessness without : all 
uniformity of rule is broken up, and 
of any consentaneous moral faculty 
not a trace remains. The throng of 
conflicting phenomena gives noisy an- 
swer to the silent inward pleadings ; 
and the secret conviction of a divine 
order, known to all, is beaten down by 
the confession of the world. Where, 
it is asked, is the pretended intuition 
of the right in a race which, by turns, 
has consecrated every wrong?) What 
is the use of a moral faculty which, 
if it can sleep while a Caligula or a 
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Borgia triumphs, and saints are 
hunted down by inquisitors, and su- 
perstition plays off its pitiless cruel- 
ties, is no better than a moral inca- 
pacity? Who would trust himself to 
the conscience of an African savage 
or a Mexican chief? Is it not plain 
that a standard which is constant for 
no two places or times must be the 
arbitrary creation of social necessity, 
the crystallization of traditional pre- 
judice and usage, passing from the 
public fashion into the private feel- 
ing, and calling itself indigenous 
there, because not knowing whence it 
is? . 

These considerations would have 
great weight against any doctrine of 
conscience which set it up as an in- 
fallible oracle, able to pronounce at 
sight on the ethical character of ex- 
ternal actions. Men, under such 
guidance, would have their moral per- 
ceptions perfect at once, and uniform 
everywhere, and could add nothing 
by way of growth or history, except 
so far as, with changing conditions, 
new lines of possible action came be- 
fore them. But if conscience is 
withdrawn altogether from the criti- 
cism of outward action, if it be taken 
simply for the sense we have of a bet- 
ter and worse among our inward 
springs of conduct, not only is its 
existence compatible with the con- 

_ flicting judgments of mankind and 
the cross-lights on the field of history, 
but it affords the simplest key to 
these, showing precisely how they 
arise, and exhibiting them as the di- 
rect and inevitable consequence of the 
very plan of our mental constitution. 
For instance : —- 

1. The limited range of conscience 
among barbarous tribes and people 
everywhere of immature humanity is 
precisely what we should expect, when 
we remember how few are the influ- 
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ences which have play in their life; 
and how scanty, therefore, is the set 
of moral differences to which their 
feeling has yet been introduced. Our 
nature opens and turns out its forces 
only by degrees. There is an infancy 
for the race as well as for the individ- 
ual; and, as nearly one-third of life 
must pass ere the child succeeds to 
the passions and problems of the man, 
so, in the first attempt at society, and in 
its more retired parts, a large propor- 
tion of the human dynamics sleep. A 
small number of private instincts and 
affections appear upon the stage, and 
conduct the action of the piece; and 
since, even of these, one is usually off 
before another is on, the inner life is 
rather a succession than a conflict 
of powers; and there is little of that 
comparison and strife of incentives 
from which the moral self-conscions- 
ness is born. The Indian who, in a 
fit of suspicion, takes the life of his 
faithful wife or son, discovers with re- 
morse how much nobler is the affec- 
tion he has insulted than the fear he 
has obeyed. Or, perhaps, in the hot 
blood of victory, he tortures his cap- 
tive till some look of piteous agony 
pierces to the seat of pity in his heart, 
and he finds something to which re- 
venge itself must yield. But among 
these rudiments of a moral life, his 
years of simple experience pass away, 
and all the higher terms on the scale 
of human incentive remain undis- 
covered -overhead, so that the very 
materials are invisible of the problems 
which they present; and to seek a 
verdict on them from his moral sense 
would be like carrying into the nur- 
sery questions of political libel or in- 
ternational law. Within the narrow 
circle of his existence, so far as it has 
emerged from the dominion of swcces- 
sive instincts, and fallen under the 
rules of a comparing consciousness, 
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I do not think it can be shown that 
he mistakes or inverts the claims of 
his few natural affections. 

2. The apparent discrepancies of 
ethical judgment by which, in differ- 
ent societies, the hero and the criminal 
change places, are also the necessary 
result of the unequal development of 
a@ uniform moral consciousness. To 
convince ourselves of this, we have 
only to remember that every verdict 
of approval is passed, not upon the 
action, but on its spring ; and is, more- 
over, not absolute, but simply relative 
and preferential. Whenever, there- 
fore, you try to settle the worth of any 
ease of conduct, your eye fastens at 
once upon the feeling whence it has 
obviously sprung; and this, for the 
purposes of estimate, you set side by 
side with that other feeling which you 
take to be its alternative, sure to have 
the field if its competitor withdraw. 
Our sentence of approval, then, though 
it bears an absolute look, and only 
says, “The thing is right,” really 
means no more than the comparative 
decision, “ This is better than that.” 
Suppose that, meanwhile, I have been 
pondering the same case ; that I have 
referred it, like yourself, to its true 
incentive; but that I have imagined 
a different alternative, and therefore 
instituted a different comparison, not, 
as in your deliberations, with the 
term immediately below, but with the 
term immediately above: is it any 
wonder that I contradict you, and 
say, “The thing is wrong”? And 
is it not plain that, flat as the contra- 
diction seems, it is not real? since 
my assertion that B. is worse than C. 
is no reply to yours, that B. is better 
than A. To both of us, by the very 
constitution of our nature, a suppressed 
term of comparison is indispensable ; 
and if that term should be not the 
same for you and for me, our minds 
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will never meet, and we shall deliver 
judgments on different problems, 
though in form the one decree affirms 
precisely what the other denies. [ 
know of no seeming discordances of 
ethical opinion which do not readily 
resolve themselves under the appli- 
cation of this formula. Nothing is 
more revolting to us in the Greek civ- 
ilization than the sacrifice of the weak- 
ly and infirm by the exposure of 
infants and the cutting off of the old. 
We treat it as sheer inhumanity and 
irreverence, selfishly inflicted on help- 
less victims in riddance of a burden 
of troublesome but sacred cares. We 
carry to it our Christian estimate of 
the individual soul and its trust of 
life, —a trust which no maimed condi- 
tions, no sorrowful lot, no waiting for 
release, can ever cancel or disappoint: 
we think how large a part of social 
duty is constituted by the humanities 
which shelter the weak and nurse 
the sick 4nd care for them that have 
none to help; and that all this should 
be cast away in order that the strong 
may be stronger, and lives too bril- 
liant should lose their shadows, fills 
us with indignant horror. But in 
this we proceed upon comparisons 
which were impossible to the Greek ; 
whilst he acted on a view of the world 
impossible to us. Life, death, the 
world, the individual, stood before 
him in relations which have passed 
from our sympathy, — almost from our 
apprehension. He inverted our order 
of reverence. Zhe State was to em- 
body for him the divine perfection of 
the Kosmos, and its single components 
were to be used like the seed-corn, 
or burned like the weeds, according 
as they could adorn it with the beau- 
ty of their growth, or cleanse it by 
their swift decay. He recognized no 
rights in the personal life which 
could stand up against the wholesome- 
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‘ness of the community ; and no duties, 
except to yield itself- unreservedly as 
the organ, or remove itself as the ob- 
struction, of the public good. For 
one who was disabled from serving 
the commonwealth, there was no trust, 
no sacredness, no business, here: he 
could remain only to discover himself 
a cumberer of the ground; and it was 
not only permitted, but required, 
whether from himself or from others, 
as guardians of the perfection of the 
world, that he should quit the scene 
which he deformed. In this view 
the sacrifice was made, not to self and 
private ease, but to an idea] of public 
good and divine order; and the thing 
sacrificed was not that solemn oppor- 
tunity, that inalienable trust, which 
to us the probationary plot must ever 
be of even the poorest cottiers in this 
husbandry of God, but a mere ship- 
wrecked position on barren sands, 
where not a green thing would grow, 
and the circling sea cut off the con- 
tinents of hope and love. The terms 
of the comparison, and the conditions 
of the problem in the ancient and 
the modern mind being thus dif- 
ferent, it is no wonder that answers 
seemingly conflicting are given to 
questions really different. 

In truth, it is only by thus retiring 
inward to the preconceptions and sen- 
timents from which action is assumed 
to spring; only, therefore, by consult- 
ing the moral consciousness itself, 
that these startling contrarieties of 
judgment can at all- be understood. 
If we went by the external effects of 
action alone, approving of what did 
good, condemning what did harm, it 
would be much more difficult to ex- 
plain the violent revolutions of ethical 
opinion. For the outward conse- 
quences do not, like the inner springs, 
change their adjustment and rela- 
tion from age to age: they are pal- 
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pable and measurable alike to the 
ancient and the modern, to Aristotle 
and to Mill; and if the materials and 
the method of solution were thus im- 
partially present to all observers, she 
opposite answers would hopelessly 
perplex us, and would but hand over 
the imputation against the consistency 
of conscience to stand as a charge 
against the uniformity of reason. 

3. The gradual growth of moral 
discernment, and the mode in which 
it takes place, are also what we should 
expect from the preferential character 
ascribed to it. Till a spring of action 
appears upon the field and disputes 
possession of us with another, it has 
no place in our estimate at all; and 
when it has begun to visit us, it has 
to pass through its circle of compar- 
isons with prior occupants before it 
can fall into order with the rest. We 
are far on in our career before the 
whole of even the primitive series of 
impulses, e. g., the parental affection, 
ean have found us out. And, by 
various partnerships among these, as 
well as by conversion, through our 
self-consciousness, of the instinctive 
into the prudential, new and mixed 
incentives (e. g., the love of power, 
the sense of veracity, devotion to our 
country) are perpetually added, so as 
to enrich the contents of our nature 
and enlarge the scope of our moral 
existence. And what is it that quick- 
ens these elements into life? Is it 
in solitude that, like bubbles set free 
from the bottom of some sleeping 
pool, they one by one rise to the sur- 
face? No: it is in the eddy and the 
flow of life, as it chafes in its chan- 
nel, and is turned by thé rock, and 
ventures its leap, that all the force 
and the effervescence come out. We 
find our proper personality only in 
society; and it is by exposure to 
the light of other consciences that 
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the colors of our own steal forth. 
Especially is it the play of inequality 
in the characters around us, the re- 
pulsion of those below, the attraction 
of those above, our level, that wakes 
up the forces of our proper nature, 
and, by compelling us to define our 
aspirations, turns the blind tracks of 
habit into the luminous path of a 
spiritual career. Am I thrown among 
associates who breathe a lower atmos- 
phere, and who appeal to incentives 
which in my heart I cannot honor as 
the best? My secret ideal stands 
before me as it never did before ; and, 
in my compunction if I am weak, 
in my resolution if I am strong, its 
authority looks down upon me with 
living eyes of pity or of help. Am 
I admitted into the company of 
greater and purer men, who move 
among the upper springs of life; who 
aim at what had scarcely visited my 
dreams; who hold themselves, with 
freest sacrifice, at the disposal of affec- 
tions known to me only by momentary 
flash ; who rise above the fears that 
darken me, and do the duties that 
shame me, and bear the sorrows that 
break me down? The whole secret 
and sanctity of life seem to burst upon 
me at once; and I find how near the 
ground is the highest I have touched, 
and how the steps of possibility as- 
cend, and pass away, and lose them- 
selves in heaven. This is the disci- 
pline, this the divine school, for the 
unfolding of our moral nature, — the 
appeal of character without to charac- 
ter within. The sacred poem of our 
own hearts, with its passionate hymns, 
its quiet prayers, is writ in invisible 
ink; and only when the lamp of 
other lives brings its warm light near 
do the lines steal out, and give their 
music to the voice, their solemn mean- 
ing to the soul. In this sense of 
interdependence we do, undoubtedly, 
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owe our moral sentiment largely to 
others ; but only because they, too, 
bear that about them which we re- 
vere or abhor, and their character 
serves as the mirror of ourown. In 
a world morally constituted, where 
the authority of conscience has at 
least its implicit presence in every 
mind, the ethical action and re-action 
of men upon each other will be infi- 
nite, and will so far prevail over the 
solitary force of the individual nature, 
that no one, however exceptionally 
great, will escape all relation to the 
general level of his time. The cepen- 
dence, then, of the moral conscious- 
ness for its growth upon society is in- 
cident to its very nature. But to 
suppose, on this account, that, if it 
were not there at all, society could 
generate it, and, by skilful financier- 
ing with the exchanges of pleasure and 
pain, could turn a sentient world into 
a moral one, will never cease to be an 
insolvent theory, which makes provis- 
ion for no obligation: never, so long 
as it is true that out of nothing noth- 
ing comes. 

4. As the growth of conscience, so 
its decline takes place in the manner 
we should expect, if it be a natural 
valuation of our springs of action as 
they arise. When some affection 
higher than your wont has dawned 
upon you, and claimed you with its 
divine appeal, if you simply recog- 
nize the call, and, cost what it may, 
go whither it may lead, though the 
feet may bleed and the strength may 
droop, your mind is clear with a new 
serenity and repose. The tension of 
anxiety is gone, the care for opinion 
dies away, and, by this step of eleva- 
tion, you pass into harmony with the 
very heart of things. If, on the 
other hand, you stifle or defy the 
appeal, and cling to the ease of your 
low level, you are torn with keen mis- 
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ery, while the angel and the fiend are 
contending for you, and then sickened 
with self-contempt, when the strife is 
over, and you have sent the sacred 
messenger back to heaven. The di- 
vine importunity will not return, or, 
at least, can never speak again in 
that warning voice, without reproach 
which you could scarce refuse to hear; 
and, in its absence, your shame and 
compunction will tire themselves out: 
the organs of your moral life, impaired 
by the shock, protect themselves from 
future pain by becoming benumbed, 
and refusing to give such delicate 
response again; and, while your 
cheerfulness comes back at one en- 
trance, your nobler hope goes out at 
the other. With disuse and rejection, 
the higher springs retire and vanish 
out of sight, not only abandoning us 
to our poor performance, but lowering 
the range of our very problems, and 
leaving us with a sinking standard 
for our thought as well as an enfee- 
bled vigor in our will. While your 
face is turned upwards, and, on the 
angel-ladder, you are climbing nearer 
heaven, there are, even at midnight, 
lights on the steps above to show the 
way; but once look downwards, and 
mingle with the descending troop, and 
one by one the lights go out aloft, and 
there is darkness overhead; and, by 
mere invitation of relative brightness, 
you reverse the direction of your eye, 
and your foot is drawn to the step 
below. A moving nature, with its 
attractions set upon an ascending 
scale, must either rise or sink: nor, 
in such a constitution of things, is 
there any fact more natural and more 
awful than the “blindness in part” 
which is incurred by all unfaithful- 
ness: so that as our actual becomes 
meaner, our possibility itself con- 
tracts; and our debt of responsibility 
is ever growing, not only by the sin 
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which we consciously commit, but by 
the lost sanctities which we have 
driven into the wastes of the uncon- 
scious and invisible. 

On the whole, then, the moral phe- 
nomena of life, including those which 
are thought least reconcilable with 
an intuitive discernment of ethical 
differences, receive from it a fair in- . 
terpretation. Its objective meaning, 
the religious significance of its felt 
authority, must still be reserved for 
separate treatment. Meanwhile, I 
take leave of the present part of my 
subject with one comment more: 
that each spring of action should 
bring with it, on its first encounter 
with another in our mind, a report, 
there and then, of its relative author- 
ity, is suitable, nay, indispensable, to 
our position as responsible beings. 


‘Unless and until I know the right, 


you cannot call me to account for the 
wrong. If I am to pilot my ship 
through waters I have never trav- 
ersed, you must spread the chart be- 
fore me, and forewarn me of the shal- 
lows and the reefs. It will not do to 
let me learn my lesson from experi- 
ence, and fling me upon observation 
of the stars, and soundings of the 
ship, beneath, perhaps, the blackened 
heavens, and on the wildest sea: un- 
less you would have .me shipwrecked 
into skilJ, I must be taught the coast, 
and have my insight, ere I step on 
board. The foresight of prudence 
may wait for experience, and gather 
its breadth and refinement by de- 
grees; for, during the process, we can 
but smart for our blunders, and are 
involved in no sin; and often enough 
we learn best when we are pupils of 
our own mistakes. But, while intel- 
ligence comes out at the end of action, 
moral discernment must be ready at 
its beginning, and be beforehand 
with the earliest problem that can 
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arise; nor ean it be that the wisdom 
needed for the first occasions of ethi- 
eal experience is itself left to be the 
product of experience. On a journey 
so momentous, which can never be 
retraced, and on which the soul has 
its one chance of ascending to the 
high fountains of humanity, and sur- 
. mounting the Alpine glories of the 
world, it were a poor consolation for 
missing the passes, and being lost 
amid the swamps, that, at the end of 
her wanderings she had learned the 
way. No: skill and prudence are 
Sound; but conscience is given. And, 
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accordingly, it is (within its range) 
the clearest and the tenderest in the 
dawn of life, while, as yet, the haze 
of unfaithfulness is thin, and no gath- 
ering clouds of guilt taint and inter- 
cept the purity ot its light. And it 
is a sad substitute when, in later 
years, the native insight .is replaced 
by the sharp foresight, and we com- 
pute, with wisdom, the way which we 
should take in love. Are we never 
to blend the fresh heart of childhood 
and the large mind of age, and so 
recover the lost harmonies of life ? 


- 


A REMINISCENCE OF TROY. 


FROM THE SCHOLIAST. 


Ir was the ninth year of the Trojan war, — 


A tedious pull at best: 


A lot of us were sitting by the shore, — 

Tydides, Phocas, Castor, and the rest, — 
Some whittling shingles, and some stringing bows, 
And cutting up our friends, and cutting up our foes. 


Down from the tents above there came a man, 
Who took a camp-stool by Tydides’ side. 

He joined our talk, and, pointing to the pan 
Upon the embers where our pork was fried, 

Said he would eat the onions and the leeks, 

But that fried pork was food not fit for Greeks. ° 


“ Look at the men of Thebes,” he said, “and then 
Look at those cowards in the plains below : 
You see how ox-like are the ox-fed men ; 
You see how sheepish mutton-eaters grow. 


Stick to this vegetable food of mine : 
Men who eat pork, grunt, root, and sleep, like swine.” 


Some laughed, and some grew mad, and some grew red: 
The pork was hissing; but his point was clear. 

Still no one answered him, till Nestor said, 
“One inference that I would draw is here: 

You vegetarians, who thus educate us, 

Thus far have turned out very small potatoes.” 
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THE VICARB’S DAUGHTER; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
ANCESTRAL WISDOM. 


I pip think of having a chapter 
about children before finishing my 
book; but this is not going to be the 
kind of chapter I thought of. Like 
most mothers, I suppose, I think my- 
self an authority on the subject; and 
which is to me more assuring than 
any judgment of my own, my father 
says that I have been in a measure 
successful in bringing mine up, — 
only they’re not brought up very far 
yet. Hence arose the temptation to 
lay down a few practical rules I had 
proved and found to answer. But, as 
soon as I began to contemplate the 
writing of them down, I began to 
imagine So-and-so and So-and-so at- 
tempting to carry them out, and saw 
what a dreadful muddle they would 
make of it, and what mischief would 
thence lie at my door. . Only one thing 
can be worse than the attempt to carry 
out rules whose principles are not un- 
derstood; and that is the neglect of 
those which are understood, and seen 
to be right. Suppose, for instance, I 
were to say that corporal punishment 
was wholesome, involving less suffering 
than most other punishments, more 
effectual in the result, and leaving no 
sting or sense of unkindness: whereas 
mental punishment, considered by 
many to be more refined, and therefore 
less degrading, was often cruel to a 
sensitive child, and deadening to a 
stubborn one: suppose I said this, and 
a woman like my Aunt Millicent were 
to take it up: her whippings would 
have no more effect than if her rod 


were made of butterflies’ feathers: 
they would be a mockery to her chil- 
dren, and bring law into contempt; 
while if a certain father I know were 
to be convinced by my arguments, he 
would fill his children with terror of 
him now, and with hatred afterwards. 
Of the last-mentioned result of severity, 
I know at least one instance. At 
present, the father to whom I refer 
disapproves of whipping even a man 
who has been dancing on his wife with 
hob-nailed shoes, because it would 
tend to brutalize him. But he taunts 
and stings, and confines in solitude for 
lengthened periods, high-spirited boys, 
— and that for faults which I should 
consider very venial. 

Then, again, if I were to lay down 
the rule that we must be as tender of 
the feelings of our children as if they 
were angel-babies, who had to learn, 
alas! to understand our rough ways, 
how would that be taken by a certain 
French couple I know, who, not ap- 
pearing until after the dinner to which 
they had accepted an invitation was 
over, gave as the reason, that it had 
been quite out of their power; for 
darling Désirée, their only child, had 
declared they shouldn’t go, and that 
she would cry if they did: nay, went 
so far as to insist on their going to 
bed, which they were, however reluct- 
ant, compelled todo. They had act- 
ually undressed, and pretended to re- 
tire for the night; but, as soon as she 
was safely asleep, rose, and joined 
their friends, calm in the conscious- 
ness of abundant excuse. 

The marvel to me is that so many 
children turn out so well. 
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After all, I think there can be no 
harm in nrentioning a few general 
priticiples laid down by my father. 
They are such as to commend them- 
selves most to the most practical. 

And first for a few negative ones. 

1. Never give in to disobedience ; 
and never threaten what you are not 
prepared to carry out. 

2. Never lose your temper. I do 
not say never be angry. Anger is 
sometimes indispensable, especially 
where there has been any thing mean, 
dishonest, or cruel. But anger is 
very different from loss of temper. ? 

3. Of all things, never sneer at 
them; and be careful, even, how you 
rally them. 

4. Do not try to work on their feel- 
ings. Feelings are far too delicate 
things to be used for tools. It is like 
taking the mainspring out of your 
watch, and notching it for asaw. It 
may be a wonderful saw ; but how fares 


your watch? Especially avoid doing 
so in connection with religious things; 
for so you will assuredly deaden ther 


to all that is finest. Let your feel- 
ings, not your efforts on theirs, affect 
them, with a sympathy the more pow- 


1 My Aunt Millicent is always saying, “I am 
grieeeved with you.” But the announcement begets 
no sign of responsive grief on the face of the stol- 
id child before her. She never whipped a child 
inher life. If she had, and it had but roused 
some positive anger in the child, instead of that 
undertone of complaint, which is always oozing 
out of every one of them, I think it would have 
been a gain. Butthe poor lady is one of the 
whiny-piny people, and must be in preparation for 
a development of which I have no prevision. The 
only stroke of originality I thought I knew of her 
was this: to the register of her children’s births, 
baptisms, and confirmations, entered on a grand- 
ly-ornamented fly-leaf ofthe fimily Bible, she had 
subjoined the record of every disease each has had, 
with the year, month, and day (andin one case 
the hour), when each distemper made its appear- 
ance. After most of the main entries, you may 
read, “ Cut his (or her) first tooth” —atsuch a 
date. But, alas for the originality! she has just 
told me that her maternal grandmother did the 
same. How strange that she and my father 
should have had the same father ! If they had had 
the same mother, too, I should have been utterly. 
bewildered. . 
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erful that it is not forced upon them ; 
and, in order to do this, avoid being 
too English in the hiding of your 
feelings. A man’s own family has a 
right to share in his good feelings. 

5. Never show that you doubt, ex- 
cept you are able to convict. To 
doubt an honest child is to do what 
you can to make a liar of him; and 
to believe a liar, if he is not altogether 
shameless, is to shame him. 

The common-minded masters in 
schools, who, unlike the ideal Arnold, 
are in the habit of disbelieving boys, 
have a large share in making the 
liars they so often are. Certainly the 
vileness of a lie is not the same in one 
who knows that whatever he says will 
be regarded with suspicion; and the 
master, who does not know an honest 
boy after he has been some time in 
his class, gives good reason for doubt- 
ing whether he be himself an honest 
man, and incapable of the lying he is 
ready to attribute to all alike. 

This last is my own remark, not 
my father’s. I have an honest boy 
at school, and I know how he fares. 
I say honest ; for though, as a mother, 
I can hardly expect to be believed, I 
have ground for believing that he 
would rather die than lie. I know I 
would rather he died than lied. 

6. Instil no religious doctrine apart 
from its duty. If it have no duty as 
its necessary embodiment, the doc- 
trine may well be regarded as doubt- 
ful. 

7. Do not be hard on mere quar- 
relling, which, like a storm in nature, 
is often helpful in clearing the moral 
atmosphere. Stop it by a judgment 
between the parties. But be severe 
as to the kind of quarrelling, and the 
temper shown in it., Especially give 
no quarter to any unfairness arising 
from greed or spite. Use your 
strongest languagewith regard to that. 
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Now for a few of my father’s posi- 
tive rules. 

1. Always let them come to you, 
and always hear what they have to 
say. If they bring a complaint, al- 
ways examine into it, and dispense 
pure justice, and nothing but jus- 
tice. 

2. Cultivate a love of giving fair 
play. Every one, of course, likes to 
receive fair play; but no one ought 
to be left to imagine, therefore, that 
he loves fair play. 

3. Teach from the very first, from 
the infancy capable of sucking a 
sugar-plum, to share with neighbors. 
Never refuse the offering a child 
brings you, except you have a good 
reason, —and give it. And never 
pretend to partake: that involves 
hideous possibilities in its effects on 
the child. “ 

The necessity of giving a reason 
for refusing a kindness has no relation 
to what is supposed by some to be 
the necessity of giving a reason with 
every command. There is no such 
* necessity. Of course, there ought to 
be a reason in every command. That 
it may be desirable, sometimes, to 
explain it, is all my father would 
allow. 

4, Allow a great deal of noise, — 
as much as is fairly endurable; but, 
the moment they seem getting be- 
yond their own control, stop the noise 
at once. Also put a stop at once 
to all fretting and grumbling. 

5. Favor the development of each 
in the direction of his own bent. 
Help him to develop himself, but do 
not push “development. To do so is 
most dangerous. 

6. Mind the moral nature, and it 
will take care of the intellectual. In 
other words, the best thing for the in- 
tellect is the cultivation of the con- 
science, not in casuistry, but in con- 
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duct. It may take longer to arrive ; 
but the end will be the highest pos- 
sible health, vigor, and ratio of prog- 
ress. 

7. Discourage emulation, and insist 
on duty, — not often, but strongly. 

Having written these out, chiefly 
from notes I had made of a long talk 
with my father, I gave them to Per- 
civale to read. 

“ Rather — ponderous, don’t you 
think, for weaving into a narrative ? ” 
was his remark. 

“ My narrative is full of things far 
from light,” I returned. 
“T didn’t say they were heavy, you 


. know. That is quite another thing.” 


“T am afraid you mean generally 
uninteresting. But there are parents 
who might make them useful, and 
the rest of my readers could skip 
them.” ’ 

“T only mean that a narrative, be 
it ever so serious, must not intrench 
on the moral essay or sermon.” 

“Tt is much too late, I fear, to tell 
me that. But, please, remember I 
am not giving the precepts as of my 
own discovery, though I have sought 
to verify them by practice, but as 
what they are, my father’s.” 

He did not seem to see the bearing 
of the argument. 

“T want my book to be useful,” I 
said. ‘“ As a mother, I want to share 
the help I have had myself with other 
mothers.” 

“T am only speaking from the point 
of art,” he returned. ~ 

“ And that’s a point I have never 
thought of: any farther, at least, than 
writing as good English as I might.” 

“Do you mean to say you have 
never thought of the shape of the 
book your monthly papers would 
make ? ” 

“Yes. I don’t think I have. 
Scarcely at all, I believe.” 
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“Then you ought.” 

“But I know nothing about that 
kind of thing. I haven’t an idea in 
my head concerning the art of book- 
making. And it is too late, so far, at 
least, as this book is concerned, to be- 
gin to study it now.” 

“1 wonder how my pictures would 
get on in that way.” 

“You can see how my book has 
got on. Well or ill, there it all but 
is. I had to do with facts, and not 
with art.” 

“ But even a biography, in the or- 
dering of its parts, in the arrange- 
ment of its light and shade, and in 
the harmony of the” — 

* It’s too late, I tell you, husband. 
The book is all but done. Besides, 
one who would write a biography after 
the fashion of a picture would proba- 
bly, even without attributing a single 
virtue that was not present, or sup- 
pressing a single fault that was, 
yet produce a false book. The 
principle I have followed has been 
to try from the first to put as much 
value, that is, as much truth, as 
I could into my story. Perhaps, 
instead of those maxims of my fath- 
er’s for the education of children, you 
would have preferred such specimens 
of your own children’s sermons as you 
made me read to you for the twen- 
tieth time yesterday ? ” 

Instead of smiling with his own 
quiet, kind smile, as he worked on 
at his picture of St. Athanasius with 
“no friend but God and Death,” he 
burst into a merry laugh, and said, — 

“A capital idea! If you give 
those, word for word, I shall yield the 
precepts.” 

“Are you out of your five wits, 
husband?” I exclaimed. “ Would 
you have everybody take me for the 
latest incarnation of the oldest in- 
sanity in the ‘world, that of mater- 
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nity? But I am really an idiot, for 
you could never have meant it! ” 

“Ido mdst soberly and distinctly 
mean it. They would amuse your 
readers very much, and, without 
offending those who may prefer your 
father’s maxims to your children’s 
sermons, would incline those who 
might otherwise vote the former a 
bore, to regard them with the clemency 
resulting from amusement.” 

“But I desire no such exercise of 
clemency. The precepts are admira- 
ble; and those need not take them 
who do not like them.” 

“So the others can skip the ser- 


mons; but I am sure they will give 


a few mothers, at least, a little amuse- 
ment. They will prove, ‘besides, that 
you follow your own rule of putting a 
very small quantity of sage into the 
stuffing of your goslings; as also that 
you have succeeded in making them 
capable of manifesting what nonsense 
is indigenous inthem. I think them 
very funny; that may be paternal 
prejudice: you think them very silly | 
as well; that may be maternal solici- 
tude. I suspect that, the more of a 
philosopher any one of your readers 
is, the more suggestive will he find 
these genuine utterances of an age 
at which the means of expression so 
much exceed the matter to be ex- 
pressed.” 

' The idea began to look not alto- 
gether so absurd as ‘at first; and a 
little more argument sufficed to make 
me resolve to put the absurdities 
themselves to the test of passing 
leisurely through my brain while I 
copied them out, possibly for the 
press. 

The result is, that I am going to 
risk printing them, determined, should 
I find afterwards that I have made a 
blunder, to throw the whole blame 
upon my husband. 
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What still makes me shrink the 
most, is the recollection of how often 
I have condemned, as too silly to re- 
peat, things which reporting mothers 
evidently regarded as proofs of a 
stupendous intellect. But the folly 
of these constitutes the chief part of 
their merit; and I do not see how I 
can be mistaken for supposing them 
clever, except it be in regard of 
a glimmer of purpose now and then, 
and the. occasional manifestation of 
the cunning of the stump orator, with 
his subterfuges to conceal his embar- 
rassment when he finds his oil failing 
him and his lamp burning low. 


CHAPTER XL. 
CHILD NONSENSE. 


One word of introductory expla- 
nation. 

During my husband’s illness, Mar- 
ion came often ; but, until he began 
to recover, would generally spend 
with the children the whole of the 
time she had to spare, not even per- 
mitting me to know that she was in 
the house. It was a great thing for 
them; for, although they were well 
enough cared for, they were necessa- 
rily left to themselves a good deal 
more than hitherto. Hence, perhaps, 
it came that they betook themselves 
to an amusement not uncommon with 
children, of which I had as yet seen 
nothing amongst them. 

One evening, when my husband 
had made a little progress towards 
recovery, Marion came to sit with me 
in his room for an hour. 

“T’ve brought you sienttheig I 
want to read to you,” she said, “if 
you think Mr. Percivale can bear it.” 

I told her I believed he could; and 
she proceeded to explain what it 
was, 


“One morning, when I went into 
the nursery, I found the children 
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playing at church, or rather, at preach- 
ing; for, except a few minutes of 
singing, the preaching occupied the 
whole time. There were two clergy- 
men, Ernest and Charles, alternately 
incumbent and curate. .The chief 
duty of the curate for the time being 
was to lend his aid to the rescue of 
his incumbent from any difficulty in 
which the extemporaneous character 
of his discourse might land him.” 

I interrupt Marion to mention 
that the respective ages of Ernest 
and Charles were then eight and 
six. 

“The pulpit,” she continued, “ was 
on the top of the cupboard under the 
cuckoo-clock, and consisted of a chair 
and a cushion. There were prayer- 
books in abundance; of which neither 
of them, I am happy to say, made 
other than a pretended use for refer- 
ence. Charles, indeed, who was 
preaching when I entered, can’t read; 
but both have far too much reverence 
to use sacred words in their games, 
as the sermons themselves will in- 
stance. I took down almost every 
word they said, frequent embarrass- 
ments and interruptions enabling me 
to do so. Ernest was acting as clerk, 
and occasionally prompted the speak- 
er, when his eloquence failed him,.or 
reproved members of the congregation, 
which consisted of the two nurses and 
the other children, who were inatten- 
tive. Charles spoke with a good deal 
of unction, and had quite a professional 
air when he looked down on the big 
open book, referred to one or other of 
the smaller ones at his side, or direct- 
ed looks of reprehension at this or 
that hearer. You would have thought 
he had cultivated the imitation of 
popular preachers; whereas he tells 
me he has been to church only three 
times. I am sorry I cannot give the 
opening remarks, for I lost them by 
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being late; but what I did hear was 
this.” 

She then read from her paper as 
follows, and lent it me afterwards. I 
merely copy it. 

“Once” (Charles was proceeding 
when Marion entered) “there lived 
an aged man, and another who was 
a very aged man; and the very aged 
man was going to. die, and every one 
but the aged man thought the other, 
the very aged man, wouldn’t die. I 
do this to explain it to you. He, the 
man who was really going to die, was 
—I will look in the dictionary” 
(He looks in the book, and gives out 
with much confidence) — “was two 
thousand and eighty-eight years old. 
Well, the other man was — well, then, 
the other man ’at knew he was going 
to die, was about: four thousand and 
two: not nearly so old, you see.” 


(Here Charles whispers with Ernest, 
and then announces very loud) — 


“ This is out of St. James. The very 
aged man had a wife and no children; 
and the other had no wife, but a great 
many children. The fact was — this 
was how it was —the wife died, and 
so he had the children. Well, the 
man I spoke of first, well, he died in 
the middle of the night” (A look as 
much as to say,“ There! what do 
you think of that?”) “an’ nobody 
but the aged man knew he was going 
to die. Well, in the morning, when 
his wife got up, she spoke to him, and 
he was dead!” (A pause.) “Per- 
fectly, sure enough — dead /” (Then, 
with a change of voice and manner) 
“He wasn’t really dead, because you 
know” (abruptly and nervously) — 
“Shut the door!— you know where 
he went, because in the morning next 
day” (He pauses, and looks round. Er- 
nest, out of a book, prompts — “ The 
angels take him away”) “came the 
angels to take him away, up to where 
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you know.” (All solemn. He re- 
sumes quickly, with a change of man- 
ner.) “They, all the rest, died of 
grief. Now, you must expect, as they 
all died of grief, that lots of angels 
must have come to take them away. 
Freddy will go when the sermon isn’t 
over! That is such a bother!” 

At this point Marion paused in her 
reading, and resumed the narrative 
form. 

“ Freddy, however, was too much 
for them : so Ernest betook himself to 
the organ, which was a chest of 
drawezs, the drawers doing duty as 
stops, while Freddy went up to the 
pulpit to say ‘Good-by,’ and shake 
hands, for which he was mildly re- 
proved by both his brothers.” 

My husband and I were so much 
amused, that Marion said she had 
ancther sermon, also preached by 
Charles, on the same day, after a 
short interval ; and at our request she 
read it. Here it is: — 

“Once upon a time —a long while 
ago, in a little— Ready now? — 
Well, there lived in a rather big 
house, with quite clean windows: it 
was in winter, so nobody noticed 
them, but they were quite white, they 
were so clean. There lived some an- 
gels in the house: it was in the air, 
nobody knew why, but it did. No: 
I don’t think it did—I dunno, but 
there lived in it lots of children— 
two hundred and thirty-two — and 
they —Oh! I’m getting distracted! 
It is too bad!” (Quiet is restored.) 

“Their mother and father had 
died, but they were very rich. Now, 
you see what a heap of children, — 
two hundred and thirty-two! and yet 
it seemed like one to them, they were 
so rich. That was it! it seemed like 
one to them because they were so 
rich. Now, the children knew what 
to get, and I'll explain to you now 
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why they knew ; and this is how they 
knew. The angels came down on the 
earth, and told them their mother 
had sent messages to them ; and their 
mother and father — Don’t talk! I’m 
gettin’ extracted!” (Puts his hand 
to his head in a frenzied manner.) 
“Now, my brother” (this severely 
toa still inattentive member), “Vl 
tell you what the angels told them — 
what to get. What— how —now I 
will tell you how,—yes, how they 
knew what they were to eat. Well, 
the fact was, that—Freddy’s just 
towards my face, and he’s laughing! 
I’m going to explain. The mother 
and father had the wings on, and so, 
of course — Ernest, I want you!” 
(They whisper.)—“they were he 
and she angels, and they told them 
what to have. Well, one thing was 
— shall I tell you what it was? Look 
at two hundred and two in another 
book — one thing was a leg of mut- 
ton. Of course, as the mother and 
father were angels, they had to fly up 
again. Now I’m going to explain 
how they: got it done. They had 
four servants and one cook, so that 
would be five. Well, this cook did 
them. The eldest girl was sixteen, 
and her name was Snowdrop, because 
she had snowy arms and cheeks, and 
was a very nice girl. The eldest boy 
was seventeen, and his name was 
John. He always told the cook what 
they’d have — no, the girl did that. 
And the boy was now grown up. So 
they would be mother and father. 
(Signs of dissent among the audience.) 
“ Of course, when they were so old, 
they would be mother and father, and 
master of the servants. And they 
were very happy, dut—they didn’t 
quite like it. And — and” — (with 
a great burst) “ you wouldn’t like it 
if your mother were to die! And I'll 
end it next Sunday. Let us sing.” 
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“The congregation then sung 
‘Curly Locks,’” said Marion, “and 
dispersed: Ernest complaining that 
Charley gave them such large qual- 


.ities of numbers, and there weren’t 


so many in the whole of his book. 
After a brief interval the sermon 
was resumed.” 

“Text is No. 66. I’ve a good con- 
gregation! I got to where the chil- 
dren did not like it without their 
mother and father. Well, you must 
remember this was a long while ago: 
so what I’m going to speak about 
could be possible. Well, their house 
was on the top of a high and steep 
hill; and at the bottom, a little ‘from 
the hill, was a knight’s house. There 
were three knights living in it. Next 
to it was stables with three horses in 
it. Sometimes they went up to this 


house, and wondered what was in it. 
They never knew, but saw the angels 


come. The knights were out all day, 
and only came home for meals. And 
they wondered what on earth the an- 
gels were doin’, goin’ in the house. 
They found out what—what, and 
the question was — I'll explain what 
it was. Ernest, come here.” (Zr- 
nest remarks to the audience, “I’m 
curate,” and to Charles, “ Well, but, 
Charles, you’re going to explain, you 
know;” and Charles resumes.) “The 
fact was, that this was— if you’d like 
to explain it more to yourselves, you’d 
better look in your books, No. 1,828. 
Before, the angels didn’t speak loud, 
so the knights couldn’t hear; now 
they spoke louder, so that the knights 
could visit them, ’cause they knew 
their names. They hadn’t many vis- 
itors; but they had the knights in 
there, and that’s all.” : 

I am still very much afraid that all 
this nonsense will hardly be interest- 
ing, even to parents. But I may as 
well suffer for a sheep as a lamb; 
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and, as I had an opportunity of hear- 
ing two such sermons myself not long 
after, I shall give them, trusting they 
will occupy far less space in print 
than they do in my foolish heart. 

It was Ernest who was in the pul- 
pit, and just commencing his discourse, 
when I entered the nursery, and sat 
down with the congregation. Shel- 
tered by a clothes-horse, apparently 
set up for a screen, I took out my 
pencil, and reported on a fly-leaf of 
the book I had been reading : — 

“My brother was goin’ to preach 
about the wicked: I will preach 
about the good. Twenty-sixth day. 
In the time of Elizabeth, there was a 
very old house. It was so old that it 


was pulled down, and a quite new one 
was built instead. Some people who 
lived in it did not like it so much 
now as they did when it was old. I 
take their part, you know, and think 
they were quite right in preferring the 


old one to the ugly, bare, new one. 
They left it,— sold it, — and got into 
another old house instead.” 

Here, I am sorry to say, his curate 
interjected the scornful remark, — 

“He’s not lookin’ in the book a 
bit!” 

But the preacher went on, without 
heeding the attack on his orthodoxy. 

“This other old house was still 
more uncomfortable: it was very 
draughty; the gutters were always 
leaking ; and they wished themselves 
back in the new house. So, you see, 
if you wish for a better thing, you 
don’t get it so good after all.” 

“Ernest, that is about the bad, 
after all!” cried Charles. 

“Well, it’s silly,” 
Freddy severely. 

“But I wrote it myself,” pleaded 
the preacher from the pulpit ; and, in 

*consideration of the fact, he was al- 

lowed to go on. 


remarked 
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“T was reading about them being 
always uncomfortable. At last they 
decided to go back to their own 
house, which they had sold. They 


_ had to pay so much to get it back, 


that they had hardly any money left; 
and then they got so unhappy, and 
the husband whipped his wife, and 
took to drinking. That’s a lesson” 
(Here the preacher's voice became 
very plaintive), “that’s a lesson to 
show you shouldn’t try to get the 
better thing; for it turns out worse, 
and then you get sadder, and every 
thing.” 

He paused, evidently too mournful 
to proceed. Freddy again remarked 
that it was silly ; but Charles’ inter- 
posed a word for the preacher. 

“Tt’s a good lesson, I think. A 
good lesson, I say,” he repeated, as if 
he would not be supposed to consider 
it much of a sermon. 

But here the preacher recovered 
himself, and summed up: — 

“See how it comes: wanting to get 
every thing, you come to the bad and 
drinking. And I think I'l leave off 
here. Let us sing.” 

The song was “ Little Robin Red- 
breast;” during which Charles re- 
marked to Freddy, apparently by 
way of pressing home the lesson upon 
his younger brother, — 

“Fancy! floggin’ his wife 

Then he got into the pulpit him- 
self, and commenced an oration. 

“Chapter eighty-eight. The 
wicked. — Well, the time when the 
story was, was about Herod. There 
were some wicked people wanderin’ 
about there, and they —not killed 
them, you know, but — went to the 
judge. We shall see what they did 
to them. I tell you this to make you 
understand. Now the story begins, 
— but I must think a little. Ernest, 
let’s sing ‘Since first I saw your face.’ 


1» 
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“When the wicked man was taken 
then to the good judge — there were 
some good people: when I said I was 
going to preach about the wicked, I 
did not mean that there were no 
good, only a good lot of wicked. 
There were pleacemans about here, 
and they put him in prison for a few 
days, and then the judge could see 
about what he is to do with him. At 
the end of the few days, the judge 
asked him if he would stay in prison 
for life, or be hanged.” 

Here arose some inquiries among 
the congregation as to what the 
wicked, of whom the prisoner was 
one, had done that was wrong: to 
which Charles replied, — 

“Oh! they murdered and killed: 
they stealed, and they were very 
wicked altogether. Well,” he went 
on, resuming his discourse, “the 
morning came, and the judge said, 
‘Get the ropes and my throne, and 
order the people not to come to see 
the hangin’.’ For the man was de- 
cided to be hanged. Now, the peo- 
ple would come. They were the 
wicked, and they would persist in 
comin’. They were the wicked’; and, 
if that was the fact, the judge must 
do something to them. 

“Chapter eighty-nine. The hang- 
in’. — We'll have some singin’ while 
I think.” 

“Yankee Doodle,” was accordingly 
sung with much enthusiasm and sol- 
emnity. Then Charles resumed. 

“Well, they had to put the other 
people, who persisted in coming, in 
prison, till the man who murdered 
people was hanged. I think my 
brother will go on.” 

He descended, and gave place to 
Ernest, who began with vigor. 

“We were reading about Herod, 
weren’t we? Then the wicked peo- 
ple would come, and had to be put to 


death. They were on the man’s side; 
and they all called out that he hadn’t 
had his wish before he died, as they 
did in those days. So of course he 
wished for his life, and of course the 
judge wouldn’t let him have that 
wish ; and so he wished to speak to 
his friends, and they let him. And 
the nasty wicked people took him 
away, and he was never seen in that 
country any more. And that’s 
enough to-day, I think. Let us sing 
‘Lord Lovel he stood at his castle- 
gate, a combing his milk-white 
steed,’ ” 

At the conclusion of this mournful 
ballad, the congregation was allowed 
to disperse. But, before they had 
gone far, they were recalled by the 


offer of a more secular entertainment 


from Charles, who re-ascended the 
pulpit, and delivered himself as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Well, the play is called —not a 
proverb or a charade it isn’t —it’s a 
play, called ‘The Birds and the Ba- 
bies.” Well! 

“Once there was a little cottage, 
and lots of little babies im it. Nobody 
knew who the babies were. They 
were so happy! Now, I can’t explain 
it to you how they came together: 
they had no father and mother, but 
they were brothers and sisters. They 
never grew, and they didn’t like it. 
Now, you wouldn’t like not to grow’ 
would you? They had a little gar- 
den, and saw a great many birds in 
the trees. They were happy, but 
didn’t feel happy —that’s a funny 
thing now! The wicked fairies made 
them unhappy, and the good fairies 
made them happy: they gave them 
lots of toys. But then, how they got 
their living! 

“Chapter second, called ‘The Ba- 
bies at Play.’ The fairies told them 
what to get — that was it / — and so 
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they got their living very nicely. And 
now I must explain what they played 
with. First was a house. A house. 
Another, dolls. They were very happy 
and felt as if they had a mother and 
father; but they hadn’t, and couldn’t 
make it out. Couldn’t— make —it 
—out! 

“They had little pumps and trees. 
Then they had babies’ rattles. Ba- 
bies’ rattles. Oh! I’ve said hardly 
any thing about the birds, have I? 
an’ it’s called ‘ The Birds and the 
Babies!’ They had lots of little 
pretty robins and canaries hanging 
round the ceiling, and — shall I 
say ? Wise 

Every one listened expectant dur- 
ing the pause that followed. 

“—. And — lived — happy — ever 
— after.” 

The puzzle in it all is chiefly what 
my husband hinted at, — why and 
how both the desire and the means of 


utterance should so long precede the 
possession of any thing ripe for utter- 


ance. I suspect the answer must lie 
pretty deep in some metaphysical 
gulf or other. 

At the same time, the struggle to 
speak where there is so little to utter 
can hardly fail to suggest the thought 
of some efforts of a more pretentious 
and imposing character. 

But more than enough. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“DOUBLE, DOURLE, TOIL AND 
TROUBLE, ” 

I wAp for a day or two fancied that 
Marion was looking less bright than 
usual, as if some little shadow had 
fallen upon the morning of her life. 
I say morning, because, although 
Marion must now have been seven 
or eight and twenty, her life had al- 
ways seemed to me lighted by a cool, 
clear, dewy morning sun, over whose 
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face it now seemed as if some film of 
noon-day cloud had begun to gather. 
Unwilling at once to assert the ulti- 
mate privilege of friendship, I asked 
her if any thing was amiss with her 
friends. She answered that all was 
going on well, at least so far that she 
had no special anxiety about any of 
them. Encouraged by a half-con- 
scious, and more than half-sad, smile, 
I ventured a little farther. 

“TI am afraid there is something 
troubling you,” I said. 

“There is,” she replied: “some- 
thing troubling me a good deal; but 
I hope it will pass away soon.” 

The sigh which followed, however, 
was deep though gentle, and seemed 
to indicate a fear that the trouble 
might not pass away so very soon. 

“T am not toask you apy questions, 
I suppose,” I returned. 

“ Better not at present,” she an- 
swered. “I am not quite sure 
that ” — 

She paused several moments before 
finishing her sentence, then added, — 

“ —that I am at liberty to tell you 
about it.” 

“ Then don’t say another word,” I 
rejoined. “Only, when I can be of 
service to you, you will let me, won’t 
you?” 

The tears rose to her eyes. 

“T am afraid it may be some fault 
of mine,” she said. “I don’t know. 
I can’t tell. I don’t understand such 
things.” 

She sighed again, and held her 
peace. 

It was enigmatical enough. One 
thing only was clear: that at present 
I was not wanted. So I, too, held 
my peace, and in a few minutes 
Marion went, with a more affectionate 
leave-taking than usual, for her friend- 
ship was far less demonstrative than 
that of most women. 
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T pondered, but it was not of much 
use. Of course the first thing that 
suggested itself was, Could my angel 
be in love? and with some mortal 
mere? The very idea was a shock, 
simply from its strangeness. Of 
course, being a woman, she might be 
in love; but the two ideas, Marion 
and love, refused to coalesce. And 
again, was it likely that such as she, 
her mind occupied with so many other 
absorbing interests, would fall in love 
unprovoked, unsolicited? That, in- 
deed, was not likely. Then if, soli- 
cited, she but returned love for love, 
why was she sad? The new experi- 
ence might, it is true, cause such 
commotion in a mind like hers as to 
trouble her greatly.. She would not 
know what to do with it, nor where to 
accommodate her new inmate, so as to 
keep him from meddling with affairs 
he had no right to meddle with: it 


was easy enough to fancy him trouble- 
some in a house like hers. But sure- 
ly, of all women, she might be able to 


meet her own liabilities. And if this 
were all, why should she have said she 
hoped it would soon pass? That 
might, however, mean only that she 
hoped soon to get her guest brought 
amenable to her existing household 
economy. 

There was yet a conjecture, how- 
ever, which seemed to suit the case 
better. If Marion knew little of 
what is commonly called love, that is, 
“the attraction of correlative unlike- 
ness,” as I once heard it defined by a 
metaphysical friend of my father’s, 
there was no one who knew more of 
the tenderness of compassion than 
she; and was it not possible some 
one might be wanting to marry her 
to whom she could not give herself 
away? This conjecture was at least 
ample enough to cover the facts in my 
possession, — which were scanty in- 
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deed, in number hardly dual. But 
who was there to dare offer love to 
my saint? Roger? Pooh! pooh! 
Mr. Blackstone? Ah! I had seen 
him once, lately, looking at her with 
an expression of more than ordinary 
admiration. But what man that 
knew any thing of her could help 
looking at her with such an admira- 
tion? If it was Mr. Blackstone — 
why, he might dare— yes: why 
should he not dare—to love her? 
especially if he couldn’t help it, as, 
of course, he couldn’t. Was he not one 
whose love, simply because he was a 
true man from the heart to the hands, 
would honorany woman, even St. Clare 
— as she must be when the church has 
learned to do its business without the 
pope? Only, he mustn’t blame me, 
if, after all, I should think he offered 
less than he sought: or her, if, enter- 
taining no question of worth what- 
ever, she should yet refuse to listen to 
him, as, truly, there was more than a 
possibility she might. 

If it were Mr. Blackstone, cer- 
tainly I knew no man who could un- 
derstand her better, or whose modes 
of thinking and working would more 
thoroughly fall in with herown. True, 
he was peculiar; that is, he had kept 
the angles of his individuality, for all 
the grinding of the social mill; his 
manners were too abrupt, and drove 
at the heart of things too directly, 
seldom suggesting a by-your-leave to 
those whose prejudices he overturned : 
true, also, that his person, though 
dignified, was somewhat ungainly, — 
with an ungainliness, however, which 
I could well imagine a wife learning 
absolutely to love; but, on the whole, 
the thing was reasonable. Only, 
what would become of her friends? 
There, I could hardly doubt, there 
lay the difficulty! Ay, there was the 
rub | 
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Let no one think, when I say we 
went to Mr. Blackstone’s church the 
next Sunday, that it had any thing to 
do with these speculations. We often 
went on the first Sunday of the 
month. , 

“ What’s the matter with Black- 
stone ?” said my husband as we came 
home. 

“ What do you think is the matter 
with him ?” I returned. 

“T don’t know. He wasn’t him- 
self.” 

“T thought he was more than him- 
self,” I rejoined ; “for I never heard 
even him read the litany with such 
fervor.” 

“Tn some of the petitions,” said 
Percivale, “it amounted to a sup- 
pressed agony ‘of supplication. I am 
certain he is in trouble.” 

I told him my suspicions. 

“Likely —very likely,” he an- 
swered, and became thoughtful. 

“ But you don’t think she refused 
him ?” he said at length. 

“Tf he ever asked her,” I returned, 
“T fear she did; for she is plainly in 
trouble too.” 

“ She’ll never stick to it,” he said. 

* You mustn’t judge Marion by or- 
dinary standards,” I replied. “ You 
must remember she has not only found 
her vocation, but for many years 
proved it. I never knew her turned 
aside from what she had made up her 
mind to. I can hardly imagine her 
forsaking her friends to keep house 
for any man, even if she loved him 
with all-her heart. She is dedicated 
as irrevocably as any. nun, and will, 
with St. Paul, cling to ‘the right of 
self-denial.” 

“Yet. what great difficulty would 
there be in combining the two sets of 
duties, especially with such a man as 
Blackstone? Of all the men I know, 
he comes the nearest to her in his de- 
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votion to the well-being of humanity, 
especially of the poor. Did you ever 
know a man with such a plentiful 
lack of condescension? His feeling 
of human equality amounts almost to 
a fault; for, surely, he ought some- 
times to speak as knowing better than 
they to whom he speaks. He forgets 
that too many will but use his humil- 
ity for mortar to build withal the Shi- 
nar-tower of their own superiority.” 

“That may be: yet it remains im- 
possible for him to assume any thing. 
He is the same all through, and —I 
had almost said—worthy of St. 
Clare. Well, they must settle it for 
themselves. We can do nothing.” 

“ We can do nothing,” he assented ; 
and, although we repeatedly reverted 
to the subject on the long way home, 
we carried no conclusions to a differ- 
eat result. 

Towards evening of the same Sun- 
day, Roger came to accompany us, as 
I thought, to Marion’s gathering, but, 
as it turned out, only to tell me he 
couldn’t go. I expressed my regret, 
and asked him why. He gave meno 
answer, and his lip trembled. A sud- 
den conviction seized me. I laid my 
hand on his arm, but could only say, 
“Dear Roger!” He turned his head 
aside, and, sitting down on the sofa, 
laid his forehead on his hand. 

“T’m so sorry!” I said. 

“She has told you, then?” he mur- 
mured. 

“ No one has told me any thing.” 

He was silent. I sat down beside 
him. It was all I coulddo. Aftera 
moment he rose, saying, — 

“ There’s no good whining about it, 
only she might have made a man of 
me. But she’s quite right. It’s a 
comfort to think I’m so unworthy. of 
her. That’s all the consolation left 
me ; but there’s more in that than you 
would think till you try it.” 
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He attempted to laugh, but made a 
miserable failure of it; then rose, and 
caught up his hat to go. I rose 
also. c 

“ Roger,” I said, “I can’t go, and 
leave you miserable. We’ll go some- 
where else, —— anywhere you please, 
only you mustn’t leave us.” 

“T don’t want to go somewhere 
else. I don’t know the place,” he 
added, with a feeble attempt at his 
usual gayety. 

“Stop at home, then, and tell me 
all about it. It will do you good to 
talk. You shall have your pipe, and 
you shall tell me just as much as you 
like, and keep the rest to yourself.” 

If you want to get hold of a man’s 
deepest confidence, tell him to smoke 


in your drawing-room. I don’t know’ 


how it is, but there seems no trouble 
in which a man can’t smoke. One 
who scorns extraneous comfort of 
every other sort, will yet, in the pro- 
foundest sorrow, take kindly to his 
pipe. This is more wonderful than 
any thing I know, about our kind. 
But I fear the sewing-machines will 
drive many women to tobacco. 

I ran to Percivale, gave him a hint 
of how it was, and demanded his pipe 
and tobacco-pouch directly, telling 
him he must content himself with a 
cigar. 

Thus armed with the calumet, as 
Paddy might say, I returned to Roger, 
who took it without a word of thanks, 
and began to fill it mechanically, but 
not therefore the less carefully. I 
sat down, laid my hands in my lap, 
and looked at him without a word. 
When the pipe was filled I rose and 
got him a light, for which also he 
made me no acknowledgment, The 
revenge of putting it in print is sweet. 
Having whiffed a good many whiffs 
in silence, he took at length his pipe 
from his mouth, and, as he pressed 
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the burning tobacco with a forefinger, 
said, — ; 

“Tve made a fool of myself, Wyn- 
nie.” 

“Not more than a gentleman had 
a right to do, I will pledge myself,” 
I returned. 

“She has told you, then ?” he said 


once more, looking rather disap-* 


pointed than annoyed. 

“No one has mentioned your name 
to me, Roger. I only guessed it from 
what Marion said when I questioned 
her about her sad looks.” 

“ Her sad looks ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“What did she say?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“She only confessed she had had 
something to trouble her, and said 
she hoped it»would be over soon.” 

“T dare say!” returned Roger 
dryly, looking gratified, however, for 
@ moment. 

My reader may wonder that I 
should compromise Marion, even so 
far as to confess that she was troubled ; 
but I could not bear that Roger should 
think she had been telling his story 
tome. Every generous woman feels 
that she owes the man she refuses at 
least silence; and a man may well 
reckon upon that much favor. Of 
all failures, why should this be known: 
to the world ? 

The relief of finding she had not 
betrayed him helped him, I think, to 
open his mind: he was under no obli- 
gation to silence. 

“ You see, Wynnie,” he said, with 
pauses, and puffs at his pipe, “ I don’t 
mean I’m a fool for falling in love 
with Marion. Not to have fallen in 
love with her would have argued me 
a beast. Being a man, it was impos- 
sible for me to help it, after what 
she’s been to me. But I was worse 
than a fool to open my mouth on the 
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subject to an angel like her. Only 
there again, I coujdn’t, that is, I 
hadn’t the strength tohelpit. Ibeg, 
however, you won’t think me such a 
downright idiot as to fancy myself 
worthy of her. In that case, I should 
have deserved as much scorn as she 
gave me kindness. ‘If you ask me 
how it was, then, that I dared to 
speak to her on the subject, I can 
only answer that I yielded to the im- 
pulse common to all kinds of love to 
make itself known. If you love God, 
you are not content with his knowing 
it even, but you must tell him as if 
he didn’t know it. You may think 
from this cool talk of mine that I am 
very philosophical about it; but there 
are lulls in every storm; and I am in 
one of those lulls, else I shouldn’t be 
sitting here with you.” - 

“ Dear Roger!” I said: “I am very 
sorry for your disappointment. Some- 
how, I can’t be sorry you should have 
loved ” — : 

“ Have loved !” he murmured. 

“ Should love Marion, then,” I 
went on. “ That can do you nothing 
but good, and in itself must raise you 
above yourself. And how could I 
blame you, that, loving her, you 
wanted her to know it? But come, 
now, if you can trust me, tell me all 
about it, and especially what she said 
to you. I dare not give you any hope, 
for I am not in her confidence in this 
matter; and it is well that I am not, 
for then I might not be able to talk 
to you about it with any freedom. To 
confess the real truth, I do not see 
much likelihood, knowing her as I do, 
that she will recall her decision.” 

“Tt could hardly be called a deci- 
sion,” said Roger. “You would not 
have thought, from the way she took 
it, there was any thing to decide 
about. No more there was; and I 
thought I knew it, only I couldn’t be 
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quiet. To think you know a thing, 
and to know it, are two very different 
matters, however. But I don’t re- 
pent having spoken my mind: if I 
am humbled, I am not humiliated. 
If she had listened to me, I fear I 
should have been ruined by pride. I 
should never have judged myself just- 
ly after it. I wasn’t humble, though 
I thought I was. I’m a poor crea- 
ture, Ethelwyn.” 

“Not too poor a creature to be 
dearly loved, Roger. But go on and 
tell me all about it. As your friend 
and sister, I am anxious to hear the 
whole.” 

Notwithstanding what I had said, 
I was not moved by sympathetic 
curiosity alone, but also by the vague 
‘desire of rendering some help beyond 
comfort. What he had now said 
greatly heightened my opinion of 
him, and thereby, in my thoughts of 
the two, lessened the distance between 
him and Marion. At all events, by 
hearing the whole, I should learn how 
better to comfort him. 

And he did tell me the whole, which, 
along with what I learned afterwards 
from Marion, I will set down as nearly 
as I can, throwing it into the form of 
direct narration. I will not pledge 
myself for the accuracy of every tri- 
fling particular which that form may 
render it necessary to introduce : nei- 
ther, I am sure, having thus explained, 
will my reader demand it of me. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ROGER AND MARION. 


Durrne an all but sleepless night, 
Roger. had made up his mind to go 
and see Marion: not, certainly, for the 
first time, for he had again and again 
ventured to call upon her; but hither- 
to he had always had some pretext 
sufficient to vei his deeper reason, 
and, happily or unhappily, sufficient 
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also to prevent her, in her more than 
ordinary simplicity with regard to 
such matters, from suspecting one 
under it. 

She was at home, and received him 
with her usual kindness. Feeling 
that he must not let an awkward si- 
lence intervene, lest she should be- 
come suspicious of his object, and thus 
the chance be lost of interesting, and 
possibly moving, her before she saw 
his drift, he spoke at once. 

“T want to tell you something, Miss 
Clare,” he said as lightly as he could. 

“ Well?” she returned, with the 
sweet smile which graced her every 
approach to communication. 

“Did my sister-in-law ever tell you 
what an idle fellow I used to be? ” 

“Certainly not. I never heard 
her say a word of you that wasn’t 
kin ” 


“That I am sure of. But there © 


would have been no unkindness in 
saying that; for an idle fellow I was, 
and the idler because I was conceited 
enough to believe I could do any 
thing. I actually thought at one time 
I could play the violin. I actually 
made an impertinent attempt in your 
presence one evening, years and years 
ago. I wonder if you remember 
it.” 

“Ido; but I don’t know why you 
should call it impertinent.” 

*€ Anyhow, I caught a look on your 
face that cured me of that conceit. I 
have never touched the creature since, 
—a Cremona too!” 

“T am very sorry, indeed Iam. I 
don’t remember — Do you think you 
could have played a false note ? ” 

“ Nothing more likely.” 

“Then, I dare say I made an ugly 
face. One can’t always help it, you 
know, when something unexpected 
happens. Do forgive me.” 

“Forgive you, you angel!” cried 
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Roger, but instantly checked himself, 
afraid of reaching his mark before he. 
had gathered sufficient momentum to 
pierce it. “Ithought you would see 
what a good thing it was for me. I. 
wanted to thank you for it.” 

“It’s such a pity you didn’t go on, 
though. Progress is the real cure for 
an overestimate of ourselves.” 

“The fact is, [ was beginning to 
see what small praise there is in doing 
many things ill and nothing well. I 
wish you would take my Cremona. I 
could teach you the A BC of it well 
enough. How you would make it 
talk! That would be something to 
live for, to hear you play the violin !. 
Ladies do, nowadays, you know.” 

“T have no time, Mr. Roger. I 
should have been delighted to be your 
pupil; but I am sorry to say it is out. 
of the question.” 

“Of course it is. Only I wish — 
well, never mind, I only wanted to 
tell you something. I was leading a 
life then that wasn’t worth leading; 
for where’s the good of being just 
what happens,—one time full of 
right feeling and impulse, and the 
next a prey to all wrong judgments 
and falsehoods? It was you made 
me see it. I’ve been trying to get 
put right for a long time now. I’m 
afraid of seeming to talk goody, but 
you will know what I mean. You 
and your Sunday evenings have 
waked me up to know what I am, and 
what I ought to be. I am a little 
better. I work hard now. I used to 
work only by fits and starts. Ask 
Wynnie.” 

“Dear Mr. Roger, I don’t need to 
ask Wynnie about any thing you tell. 
me. I can take your word for it just 
as well as hers. I am very glad if I 
have been of any useto you. Itis a 
great honor to me.” 

“ But the worst of it is, I couldn’t 
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be content without letting you know, 
and making myself miserable.” 

“JT don’t understand you, I think. 
Surely there can be no harm in letting 
me know what makes me very happy! 
How it should make you miserable, I 
can’t imagine.” 

“ Because I can’t stop there. I’m 
driven to say what will offend you, if 
it doesu’t make you hate me — no, 
not that; for you don’t know how to 
hate. But you must think me the 
most conceited and presumptuous fel- 
low you ever knew. I’m not that, 
though ; I’m not that; it’s not me; I 
can’t help it; I can’t help loving you 
—dreadfully ; and it’s such impu- 
dence! To think of you and me in 
one thought! And yet I can’t help 
it. O Miss Clare! don’t drive me 
away from you.” 

He fell on his knees as he spoke, 
and laid his head on her lap, sobbing 
like a child who had offended his moth- 


er. Healmost cried again as he told me 


this. Marion half started to her feet 
in confusion, almost in terror, for she 
had never seen such emotion in a man; 
but the divine compassion of her na- 
ture conquered: she sat down again, 
took his head in her hands, and began 
stroking his hair, as if she were indeed 
a mother, seeking to soothe and com- 
fort her troubled child. She was the 
first to speak again, for Roger could 
not command himself. 

“T’m very sorry, Roger,” she said. 
“T must be to blame somehow.” 

“To blame!” he cried, lifting up 
his head. “ You to blame for my 
folly! But it’s not folly,” he added 
impetuously : “it would be downright 
stupidity not to love you with all my 
soul.” 

“Hush! hush!” said Marion, in 
whose ears his language sounded ir- 
reverent. “ You couldn’tlove me with 
all your soul if you would. God only 


can be loved with'all the power of 
the human soul.” . 

“Tf I love him ‘at all, Marion, it is 
you who have taught me. Do not 
drive me from you — lest —lest — I 
should cease to love him, and fall back 
into my old dreary ways.” 

“It’s a poor love to offer God, — 
love for the sake of another,” she said 
very solemnly. 

“ But if it’s all one has got?” 

“Then it won’t do, Roger. I wish 
you loved me for God’s sake instead. 
Then all would be right. That would 
be’a grand love for me to have.” 

“ Don’t drive me from you, Marion,” 
he pleaded. It was all he could say. 

“T will not drive you from me. 
Why should I?” 

“Then I may come and see you 
again?” 

“Yes: when you please.” 

“You don’t mean I may come as 
often as I like?” 

“Yes— when I have time to see 
you.” 

“Then,” cried Roger, starting to 
his feet with clasped hands, “ per- 
haps—is it possible? — you will — 
you will let me love you? O my 
God!” 

“Roger,” said Marion, pale as 
death, and rising also; for, alas! the 
sunshine of her kindness had caused 
hopes to blossom whose buds she had 
taken only for leaves, “I thought you 
understood me! You spoke as if you 
understood perfectly that that could 
never be which I must suppose you 
to mean. Of course it cannot. I am 
not my own to keep or to give away. 
I belong. to this people, — my friends. 
To take personal and private duties 
upon me would be to abandon them ; 
and how dare I? You don’t know 
what it would result in, or you would 
not dream of it. Were I to do such 
a thing, I should hate and despise 
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and condemn myself witlf utter repro- 
bation. And then what a prize you 
would have got, my poor Roger!” 

But even these were such precious 
words to hear from her Jips! He fell 
again on his knees before her as she 
stood, caught her hands, and, hiding 
his face in them, poured forth the fol- 
lowing words in a torrent: — — 

“Marion, do not think me so sel- 
fish as not to have thought about 
that. It should be only the better 
for them all. I can earn quite enough 
for you and me too, and so you would 
have the more time to give to them. 
I should never have dreamed of ask- 
ing you to leave them. There are 
things in which a dog may help a 
man, doing what the man can’t do: 
there may be things in which a man 
might help an angel.” 

Deeply moved by the unselfishness 
of his love, Marion could not help a 
pressure of her hands against the 
face which had sought refuge within 
them. Roger fell to kissing them 
wildly. 

But Marion was a woman; and 
women, I think, though I may be 
only judging by myself and my hus- 
band, look forward and round about, 
more than men do; they would need 
at all events; therefore Marion saw 
other things. A man-reader may say, 
that, if she loved him, she would not 
have thus looked about her; and that, 
if she did not love him, there was no 
occasion for her thus to fly in the 
face of the future. I can only answer 
that it is allowed on all hands women 
are not amenable to logic: look about 
her Marion did, and saw, that, as a 
married woman, she might be com- 
pelled to forsake her friends more or 
less; for there might arise other and 
paramount claims on her self-devo- 
tion. In a word, if she were to have 
children, she would have no choice: in 
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respect to whose welfare should con- 
stitute the main business of her life ; 
and it even became a question whether 
she would have a right to place them 
in circumstances so unfavorable for 
growth and education. Therefore, to 
marry might be tantamount to forsak- 
ing her friends. 

But where was the need of any 
such mental parley? Of course she 
couldn’t marry Roger. How could 
she marry a man she couldn’t look 
up to? And look up to him she cer- 
tainly did not, and could not. 

“No, Roger,” she said, this last 
thought large in her mind; and, as 
she spoke, she withdrew her hands: 
“it mustn’t be. It is out of the ques- 
tion. I can’t look up to you,” she 
added, as simply as a child. 

“T should think not,” he burst out. 
“That would be a fine thing! If 
you looked up to a fellow like me, I 
think it would almost cure me. of 


looking up to you; and what I want 
is to look up to you every day and all 
day long: only I can do that whether 
you let me or not.” 
“ But I don’t choose to have a—a 
friend to whom I can’t look up.” 
“Then I shall never be even a 


friend,” he returned sadly. “But I 
would have tried hard to be less un- 
worthy of you.” 

At this precise moment, Marion 
caught sight of a pair of great round 
blue eyes, wide open under a shock 
of red hair, about three feet from the 
floor, staring as if they had not winked 
for the last ten minutes. The child 
looked so comical, that Marion, read- 
ing, perhaps, in her looks the reflex 
of her own position, could not help 
laughing. Roger started up in dis- 
may, but, beholding the apparition, 
laughed also. 

“ Please, grannie,” said the urchin, 
“ mother’s took bad, and wants ye.” 
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“ Run and tell your mother I shall 
be with her directly,” answered Mar- 
ion ; and the child departed. 

“ You told me I might come again,” 
pleaded Roger. 

“ Better not. I didn’t know what 
it would mean to you when I said 
it.” 

“Let it mean what you meant by 
it: only let me come.” 

* But I see now it can’t mean that. 
No: I will write to you. At all 
events, you must go now; for I can’t 
stop with you, when Mrs. Foote” — 

“ Don’t make me wretched, Marion. 
If you can’t love me, don’t kill me. 
Don’t say I’m not to come and see 
you. I will come on Sundays, any- 
how.” 

The next day came the following 
letter : — 


Dear Mr. Rocer,—I am very 
sorry,. both for your sake and my 
own, that I did not speak more 
plainly yesterday. I was so distressed 
for you, and my heart was so friendly 
towards you, that I could hardly think 
of any thing at first but how to com- 
fort you; and I fear I allowed you, 
after all, to go away with the idea 
that what you wished was not alto- 
gether impossible. But indeed it is. 
If even I loved you in the way you 
love me, I should yet make every 
thing yield to the duties I have 
undertaken. In listening to you I 
should be undermining the whole of 
my past labors; and the very idea of 
becoming less of a friend to my 
friends is horrible to me. 

But, much as I esteem you, and 
much pleasure as your society gives 
me, the idea you brought before me 
yesterday was absolutely startling ; 
and I think I have only to remind 
you, as I have just done, of the pecu- 
liarities of my position, to convince 
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you that it* could never become a 
familiar one to me. All that friend- 
ship can do or yield, you may ever 
claim of me; and I thank God if I 
have been of the smallest service to 
you; but I should be quite unworthy 
of that honor, were I for any reason 
to admit even the thought of aban- 
doning the work which has been 
growing up around me for so many 
years, and, is so peculiarly mine that 
it could be transferred to no one else. 
Believe me yours most truly, 
Marion Care. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A LITTLE MORE ABOUT ROGER, AND 
ABOUT MR. BLACKSTONE. 

Arter telling me the greater part 
of what I have just written, Roger 
handed me this letter to read, as we 
sat together that same Sunday even- 
ing. 

“Tt seems final, Roger?” I said 
with an interrogation, as I returned 
it to him. 

“Of course it is,” he replied. 
“How could any honest man urge 
his suit after that, — after she says 
that to grant it would be to destroy 
the whole of her previous life, and 
ruin her self-respect? But I’m not 
so miserable as you may think me, 
Wynnie,” he went on; “for, don’t 
you see? though I couldn’t quite 
bring myself to go to-night, I don’t 
feel cut off from her. She’s not like- 
ly, if I know her, to listen to any- 
body else so long as the same reasons 
hold for which she wouldn’t give me 
a chance of persuading her. She 
can’t help me loving her, and I’m 
sure she'll let me help her when I’ve | 
the luck to find a chance. You may 
be sure I shall keep a sharp lookout. 
If I can be her servant, that will be 
something: yes, much. Though she 
won’t give herself to me, — and quite 
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right, too!—why shotld she? — 
God bless her!—she can’t prevent 
me from giving myself to her. So 
long as I may love her, and see her 
as often as I don’t doubt I may, and 
things continue as they are, I shan’t 
be down-hearted. I'll have another 
pipe, I think.” Here he half-started, 
and hurriedly pulled out his watch. 
“I declare, there’s time yet!” he 
cried, and sprung to his feet. “ Let’s 
go and hear what she’s got to say to- 
night.” ; 

“Don’t you think you had better 
not? Won’t you put her out?” I 
suggested. 

“Tf I understand her at all,” he 
said, “she will be more put out by 
my absence ; for she, will fear I am 
wretched, caring only for herself, and 
not for what she taught me. You 


may come or stay —J’m off. You’ve 
done me so much good, Wyunie!” 
he added, looking back in the door- 


way. “Thank you a thousand times. 
There’s no comforter like a sister!” 

“ And a pipe,” I said: at which he 
laughed, and was gone. 

When Percivale and I reached 
Lime Court, having followed as quick- 
ly as we could, there was Roger sit- 
ting in the midst, as intent on her 
words as if she had been an old 
prophet, and Marion speaking with 
all the composure which naturally be- 
longed to her. 

When she shook hands with him 
after the service, a slight flush washed 
the white of her face with a delicate 
warmth, — nothing more. I said to 
myself, however, as we went home, 
and afterwards to my husband, that 
- his case was nota desperate one. 

“But what’s to become of Black- 
stone ?” said Percivale. 

I will tell my reader how after- 
wards he seemed to me to have fared ; 
but I have no information concerning 
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his supposed connection with this 
part of my story. I cannot even be 
sure that he ever was in love with 
Marion. Troubled he certainly was, 
at this time; and Marion continued 
so for a while,—more troubled, I 
think, than the necessity she felt 
upon her with regard to Roger will 
quite account for. If, however, she 
had to make two men miserable in 
one week, that might well cover the 
case. . 

Before the week was over, my hus- 
band received a note from Mr. Black- 
stone, informing him that he was just 
about to start for a few weeks on the 
continent. When he returned I was 
satisfied from his appearance that a 
notable change had passed upon 
him: a certain indescribable serenity 
seemed to have taken possession of 
his whole being ; every look and tone 
indicated a mind that knew more 
than tongue could utter,—a heart 
that had had glimpses into a region 
of content. 1 thought of the words, 
“ He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High,” and my heart 
was at rest about him. He had 
fared, I thought, as the child who 
has had a hurt, but is taken up in 
his mother’s arms and comforted. 
What hurt would not such comfort- 
ing outweigh to the child? And who 
but he that has had the worst hurt 
man can receive, and the best com- 
fort God can give, can tell what 
either is ? 

I was present the first time he met 
Marion after his return. She was a 
little embarrassed: he showed a ten- 
der dignity, a respect as if from 
above, like what one might fancy the 
embodiment of the love of a wise 
angel for such a woman. The 
thought of comparing the two had 
never before occurred to me; but. now 
for the moment I felt as if Mr. Black- 
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stone were a step above Marion. 
Plainly, I had no occasion to be 
troubled about either of them. 

On the supposition that Marion 
had refused him, I argued with my- 
self that it could not have been on 
the ground that she was unable to 
look up to him. And, notwithstand- 
ing what she had said to Roger, 
I was satisfied that any one she 
felt she could help to be a nobler 
creature must have a greatly better 
chance of rousing all the woman in 
her than one whom she must regard 
as needing no aid from her. All ber 
life had been spent in serving and 
sheltering human beings whose con- 
dition she regarded with hopeful com- 
passion: could she now help adding 
Roger to her number of such? and 
if she once looked upon him thus 
tenderly, was it not at least very 
possible, that, in some softer mood, 
a feeling hitherto unknown to her 
might surprise her consciousness with 
its presence, — floating to the surface 
of her sea from its strange depths, 
and leaning towards him with the 
outstretched arms of embrace ? 

But I dared not think what might 
become of Roger should his divine 
resolves fail,—should the frequent 
society of Marion prove insufficient 
for.the solace and quiet of his heart. 
I had heard how men will seek to 
drown sorrow in the ruin of the sor- 
rowing power, — will slay themselves 
that they may cause their hurt to 
cease, — and I trembled for my hus- 
band’s brother. But the days went 
on, and J saw no sign of failure or 
change. He was steady at his work, 
and came to see us as constantly as 
before; never missed a chance of 
meeting Marion; and at every treat 
she gave her friends, whether at the 
house of which I have already spo- 
ken, or at Lady Bernard’s country- 


place, in the neighborhood of London ; 
whether she took them on the river, 
or had some one to lecture or read to 
them, Roger was always at hand for 
service and help. Still, I was uneasy ; 
for might there not come a collapse, 
especially if some new event were to 
destroy the hope which he still cher- 
ished, and which I feared was his 
main support? Would his religion 
then prove of a quality and power 
sufficient to keep him from drifting 
away with the receding tide of his 
hopes and imaginatins? In this 
anxiety perhaps I regarded too exclu- 
sively the faith of Roger, and thought 
too little ubout the faith of God. 
However this may be, I could not 
rest, but thought and thought, until 
at last I made up my mind to go and 
tell Lady Bernard all about it. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE DEA EX. 


“ Anp you think Marion likes him?” 
asked Lady Bernard, when she had 
in silence heard my story. 

“T am sure she likes him. But 
you know he is #0 far inferior to her 
— in every way.” 

“ How do you know that ? Ques- 
tions are involved there which no one 
but God can determine. You must 
remember that both are growing. 
What matter if any two are unequal 
at a given moment, seeing their rela- 
tive positions may be reversed twenty 
times in a thousand years? Besides, 
I doubt very much if any one who 
brought his favors with him would 
have the least chance with Marion. 
Poverty, to turn into wealth, is the 
one irresistible attraction for her; 
and, however duty may compel her to 
act, my impression is that she will not 
escape loving Roger.” 

I need not say I was gratified to 
find Lady Bernard’s conclusion from 
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Marion’s character run parallel with 
my own. 

“But what can come of it?” I 
said. 

“ Why, marriage, I hope.” 

“ But Marion would as soon think 
of falling down and worshipping Baal 
and Ashtoreth as of forsaking her 
grandchildren.” 

“Doubtless. But there would be 
no occasion for that.. Where two 
things are both of God, it is not likely 
they will be found mutually obstruc- 
tive.” 

“ Roger does declare himself quite 
ready to go and live amongst her 
friends, and do his best to help her.” 

“ That is all as it should be, so far 
as he —as both of them are concerned ; 
but there are contingencies; and the 
question naturally arises, How would 
that do in regard of their children ?” 

“If I could imagine Marion con- 


senting,” I said, “I know what she 


would answer to that question. She 
, would say, Why should her children 
be better off than the children about 
them? She would say that the chil- 
dren must share the life and work of 
their parents.” 

“ And I think she would be right, 
though the obvious rejoinder would 
be, ‘ You may waive your own social 
privileges, and sacrifice yourselves to 
the good of others; but have you. a 
right to sacrifice your children, and 
heap disadvantages on their future? ’” 

“Now give us the answer on the 
other side, seeing you think Marion 
would be right after all.” 

“Marion’s answer would, I think, 
be, that their children would be God’s 
children; and he couldn’t desire bet- 
ter for them than to be born in lowly 
conditions, and trained from the first 
to give themselves to the service of 
their fellows, seeing that in so far 
their history would resemble that of 
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his own Son, our Saviour. In sacri- 
ficing their earthly future, as men 
would call it, their parents would but 
be furthering their eternal good.” 

“ That would be enough in regard 
of such objections. But there would 
be a previous one on Marion’s own 
part. How would her new position 
affect her ministrations ? ” 

“ There can be no doubt, I think,” 
Lady Bernard replied, “that what 
her friends would lose thereby —I 
mean, what amount of her personal 
ministrations would be turned aside 
from them by the necessities of her 
new position— would be far more 
than made up to them by the pres- 
ence among them of a whole well- 
ordered and growing family, instead 
of a single woman only. But all 
this yet leaves something for her 
more personal friends to consider, — 
as regards their duty in the matter. 
It naturally sets them on the track 
of fiuding out what could be done to 
secure for the children of such parents 
the possession of early advantages as 
little lower than those their parents 
had as may be; for the breed of good 
people ought, as much as possible, to 
be kept up. I will turn the thing 
over in my mind, and let you know 
what comes of it.” 

The result of Lady Bernard’s cogi- 
tations is, in so far, to be seen in the 
rise of a block of houses at no great 
distance from London, on the North- 
western Railway, planned under the 
instructions of Marion Clare. The de- 
sign of them is to provide accommoda- 
tion for all Marion’s friends, with room 
to add largely totheir number. Lady 
Bernard has also secured ground suf- 
ficient for great extension of the pres- 
ent building, should it prove desirable. 
Each family is to have the same 
amount of accommodation it has now, 
only far better, at the same rent it 
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pays now, with the privilege of taking 
an additional room or rooms at a much 
lower rate. Marion has undertaken 
to collect the rents, and believes that 
she will thus in time gain an addi- 
tional hold of the people for their good, 
although the plan may at first 
expose her to misunderstanding. 
From thorough calculation she is sat- 
isfied she can pay Lady Bernard five 
per cent for her money, lay out all 
that is necessary for keeping the 
property in thorough repair, and ac- 
cumulate a fund besides to be spent 
on building more houses, should her 
expectations of these be answered. 
The removal of so many will also 
make a little room for the accomoda- 
tion of the multitudes constantly 
driven from their homes by the wick- 
edness of those, who, either for the 
sake of railways or fine streets, pull 
down crowded houses, and drive into 
other courts and alleys their poor in- 
habitants, to double the wretchedness 
already there from overcrowding. 

In the centre of the building is a 
house for herself, where she will have 
her own private advantage in the in- 
clusion of large space primarily for 
the entertainment of her friends. I 
believe Lady Bernard intends to give 
her a hint that a married couple would, 
in her opinion, be far more useful in 
such a position than a single woman. 
But, although I rejoice in the prospect 
of greater happiness for two dear 
friends, I must in honesty say that I 
doubt this. 

If the scheme should answer, what 
a strange reversion it will be to some- 
thing like a right reading of the feu- 
dal system ! 

Of course it will be objected, that, 
should it succeed ever so well, it will 
all go to pieces at Marion’s death. 
To this the answer lies in the hope 
that her influence may extend later- 
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ally, as well as downwards; moving 
others to be what she has been; and, 
in the conviction that such a work as 
hers can never be lost; for the world 
can never be the same as if she had 
not lived: while in any case there 
will be more room for her brothers and 
sisters, who are now being crowded 
out of the world by the stronger and 
richer. It would be sufficient answer, 
however, that the work is worth doing 
for its own sake and its immediate re- 
sult. Surely it will receive a well- 
done from the Judge of us all; and 
while his idea of right remains above 
hers, high as the heavens are above 
the earth, his approbation will be all 
that either Lady Bernard or Marion 
will seek. 

If but a small proportion of those 
who love the right, and have means 
to spare, would, like Lady Bernard, 
use their wealth to make up to the 
poor for the wrongs they receive at 
the hands of the rich,—let me say, 
to defend the Saviour in their persons 
from the tyranny of Mammon, how 
many of the poor might they not lead 
with them into the joy of their Lord! 

Should the plan succeed, I say once 
more, I intend to urge on Marion the 
duty of writing a history of its rise 
and progress from the first of her own 
attempts. Then there would at least 
remain a book for all future reformers 
and philanthropists to study, and her 
influence might renew itself in other 
ages after she was gone. 

I have no more to say about myself 
or my people. We live in hope of the 
glory of God. | 

Here I was going to write, THE 
END ; but was arrested by the follow- 
ing conversation between two of my 
children, — Ernest eight, and Fred- 
dy five years of age. 

Ernest. —T'd do it for mamma, of 
course. 




















‘ Freddy: — Wouldn’t you do it for 
' ? 


Ernest. — No: Harry’s nobody. 
' Freddy. — Yes: he is somebody. 

Ernest. — You’re nobody ; I’m no- 
body; we are all nobody, compared 
to mamma. 

Freddy (stolidly).— Yes: I am 
somebody. 


In the days of “ Abdallah of the 
Land and Abdallah of the Sea ” there 
was aking who cursed certain offend- 
ers with the curse of Ad and Thamud. 

If you will look into Lane’s trans- 
lation of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” you will find a little sketch 
by Harvey of the “ Destruction of Ad 
and Thamud,” showing the doomed 
and forsaken cities in the distance, 
a great plain covered by the crowded 
and confused flight of the wicked 
tribes, a simoom of blinding, choking 
sand, sweeping after them and over 
them, and a sky above full of dark- 
ness and sheets of tempest. 

The scene reminds one of the hail- 
storm which slew the Canaanites, and 
of the fiery perdition which overtook 
Sodom and Gomorrha. It is a de- 
struction wrought by the elements of 
nature alone, the hand of hostile 
man not appearing in any part of it. 
And such as the catastrophe is in the 
woodcut, such it is in Semitic tradi- 
tion: a black cloud appeared over the 
accursed peoples, and a blast from it 
exterminated them. 

Now, what were Ad and Thamud ? 
and how did they really perish? In 
Harvey’s drawing, and in the Arabic 
malediction, they are classed together. 
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Ernest.— You're nothing; I’m 
nothing; we are all nothing in mam- 
ma’s presence. 

Freddy. — But, Ernest, every thing 
is something: so I must be something. 

Ernest. — Yes, Freddy, but you're 
no thing: so you’re nothing. You're 
nothing to mamma. 

Freddy. — But ?'m mamma’s. 





Actually they were distinct nations, 
inhabiting different parts of Arabia, 
and flourishing in different epochs. 
The circumstance which has united 
them in the mind of the Oriental is 
similarity of enormous misfortune, 

The Thamud were Canaanites: 
they took part m the great Canaanit- 
ish migration, which, starting from 
El Katif on the Persian Gulf, some 
generations before the time of Abra- 
ham, ended in the occupation of 
Palestine; only the Thamud, dropping 
away from their brother tribes in the 
long and devious journey, halted in 
the mountainous district between 
Henikieh and Medain Saleh. Here 
they established a flourishing nation- 
ality : the region still contains ruins 
indicating a considerable population ; 
it is still known by the name of 
Thamud. The Arab histories state 
that they lived in caves, that they 
were a people of depraved morals and 
wicked religion, and tpat they were 
destroyed by a certain Codar el 
Ahmar. 

Lenormant, the author of the “ An- 
cient History of the East,” believes 
that in the Thamud we may recog- 
nize the Horites who were smitten 
in Mt. Seir by Chedorlaomer. The 
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conquest, however, of the warlike 
king of Elam, or Susiana, was only 
temporary. In the time of Joseph 
we find the Thamud still occupying 
Mt. Seir, and ruled by their own 
“dukes,” or chiefs, Lotan, Shobal, 
Zibeon, and Anah. It was not until 
later, during the sojourn of Israel in 
Egypt, that the Edomites deprived 
them of their mountain fastnesses, 
forcing a remnant to take réfuge 
among their Canaanitish brethren, 
the Hittites of Southern Palestine. 
There, in the neighborhood of Beit 
Djbrin, the Eleutheropolis of the 
Romans, a considerable number of 
their rock-hewn dwellings may yet be 
found. Such is the story of the 
Thamad, a people pursued to destruc- 
tion by a succession of calamities, 
admirably symbolized in the slow 
death of the driving simoom. 

The story of Ad, though different 
in particulars, is similar in misfortune. 
Like the Thamud, the Adites were 
of Hamitic race; but, instead of being 
Canaanites, they were Cushites. Ac- 
cording to Arab tradition, Ad was the 
grandson of Ham, and the first settler 
of the Semitic peninsula. On the 
dispersion of the human race, he left 
the valley of the Euphrates, and mi- 
grated to the great desert of Dahna, 
whence his posterity spread over the 
whole of Southern Arabia. He mar- 
ried a thousand wives, had four thou- 
sand sons, and reigned twelve hun- 
dred years. After his death, two of 
his sons, Shedid and Shedad, ruled 
in succession ovér the Adites, who 
by this time numbered a thousand 
tribes, each composed of several thou- 
sand men. Great military enter- 
prises are attributed to Shedad : he is 
said to have conquered all Arabia and 
Irak. 

Such is the legend of the establish- 
ment of the Adites in Arabia. Ob- 
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viously it is not entirely an exhalation 
of the Oriental fancy: it represents 
an unquestionable though vague basis 
of historical fact. As the smoke 
which issued from the fisherman’s 
bottle coalesced into a mighty Afreet, 
so this tradition of Ad and his two 
regal sons condenses into the found- 
ing of a Cushite empire in Yemen and 
Hadramaut. 

It is worthy of note that the Adites, 
like the antediluvians, and like the 
nations of Palestine who preceded 
the Canaanites, were giants. The 
Arabic legends describe them as of 
lofty stature, and of such strength 
that they easily moved huge blocks 
of stone, piling them by hand into 
enormous monuments. Their archi- 
tectural remains must really have 
been colossal, for to this day the Be- 
douins style all great ruins “the 
houses of the Adites.” 

Not only were they giants, but, 
still like the Rephaim and the men 
before the flood, they were wicked 
giants. In the Koran, allusion is 
made to the edifices which they 
raised “on high places for vain uses ;” 
meaning, probably, temples for star- 
worship, such as were common among 
Cushite peoples. It is recorded of 
Shedad, that to rival the celestial 
paradise, of whose delights he had 
heard, he built a monstrous palace 
called Irem, decorated with superb 
columns and surrounded by a magnifi- 
cent garden, wherein he exulted so 
outrageously, that God punished him 
by taking away his life. Let us ob- 
serve, by the way, that the Hamitic 
nations —the Cushites and Egyp- 
tians, as well as the Canaanites — 
were always stigmatized by the Sem- 
ites as singularly corrupt, and as de- 
serving the wrath of Heaven. 

Eventually this wrath fell upon 
the wicked Adites. At a period 
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which Lenormant puts eighteen hun- 


dred years before our era, they were. 


overwhelmed by a terrible catastrophe. 
What was its nature? At this 
point the tradition becomes purely 
mythical: it puts on the vague and 
sublime habiliments of Eastern ima- 
gery; it ceases to be history, and 
changes to allegory. It is a trans- 
formation which often occurs in the 
workings of the Oriental mind, and 
which should always be taken into 
account in studying early Oriental 
annals. The substance of the le- 
gend is, that, in consequence of the 
pride and impiety of the Adites, God 
sent a great black cloud over their 
country, and that out of it burst a 
hurricane which destroyed them all, 
excepting a few who had hearkened 
to the voice of a prophet and re- 
nounced idolatry. 


This is all. This is the simple, 


compendious, figurative way in which 


the Eastern mind states and explains 
an enormous event. This is the 
style, abrupt and bold and picturesque 
as a poetical simile, in which antique 
tradition, and particularly Oriental 
tradition, records and accounts for a po- 
litical revolution. A considerable em- 
pire, covering perhaps four hundred 
thousand square miles of territory, 
powerful enough for great conquests, 
and rich enough for great corruption, 
exists for centuries; its palaces, its 
temples, its fortresses, and other monu- 
ments, are so magnificent that men 
compare them to the celestial paradise, 
and so colossal that for thousands of 
years the people who raised them are 
reputed to be giants; yet a simple 
hurricane suffices to ruin the whole 
State, to overthrow its ponderous 
strongholds, to whelm its altars on 
lofty hills, and to bring to death its 
million of warriors and millions of 
people. To the man of Semitic race 
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a black cloud and a sand-storm, mi- 
raculously directed by the wrath of 
God against impiety, are enough for 
this gigantic catastrophe. A Euro- 
pean historian might have said, 
“ They were destroyed, as by a whirl- 
wind.” An Arab historian says, dis- 
tinctly and positively, “ A whirlwind 
destroyed them.” 

Now, what supposition of natural 
overthrow can be substituted for this 
mythical disaster ? 

The ingenious and satisfactory in- 
terpretation offered by Lenormant is, 
that for hurricane we should read 
invasion; that in place of a black 
cloud pouring forth sheets of tempest, 
we should picture a barbarous horde 
lancing out exterminating columns. 
The southward migration of the 
Joktanite Arabs, he remarks, oc- 
curred about eighteen centuries before 
our era, or about the time of the 
downfall of the first Adite empire. 
In the ethnic genealogical table of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis, certainly 
not compiled earlier than the time of 
the exodus, or less than sixteen hundred 
years before our era, the Joktanites 
are represented as possessing Sheba, 
Ophir, and Havilah, all of them sit- 
uated in Southern Arabia. The fair 
inference is, that they had already 
dispossessed the Cushites of this 
region. The overthrow thus accom- 
plished by the Semitic nomads is un- 
doubtedly the famous and proverbial 
“ destruction of Ad.” 

Let us take one more instance 
of the allegorical method of stating 
events which characterizes the Eastern 
fancy. Long before Abraham found 
the Canaanites in Palestine, they 
occupied the western shore of the 
Persian Gulf. This fact- appears in 
the traditions of Phoenicia as col- 
lected by Herodotus, in the traditions 
of Southern Arabia as collected by 
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Strabo, and in the traditions of Baby- 
lonia as preserved in the book called 
“Nabathean Agriculture.” Pliny 


mentions a land of Canaan as exist-. 


ing in this region in his time. Strabo 
describes the “islands of Tyre and 
Aradu;,” in the Persian Gulf, as con- 
taining temples similar to those of the 
Phenicians; and adds that, “if we 
may believe the inhabitants, the 
islands and the town of the same 
name in Pheenicia are their own colo- 
nies.” In short, there is no reason- 
able doubt that the Canaanites once 
dwelt on this sheltered coast, and navi- 
gated its sunny waters. 

But the time came when the mass 
of the nation was led to abandon its 
settlements, to wander from oasis to 
oasis across the broad Arabian penin- 
sula, and to struggle with powerful 
peoples for a foothold in Syria. What 
circumstances induced a maritime 
race to leave its seaports, and under- 
take this long and perilous migration ? 
Once more the Eastern spirit of al- 
legory returns its poetic answers. 
According to a legend preserved by 
Trogus Pompeius, the Canaanites were 
driven from their home by earth- 
quakes. But in this case we have 
history also. A tradition recorded in 
the “Nabathean Agriculture” re- 
lates that they were violently expelled 
by the Cushite monarchs of Babylon, 
of the dynasty of Nimrod. 

Such are the forms which notable 
and antique events naturally take 
under the influence of the Semitic 
imagination. A race singularly fan- 
ciful and fervently religious cannot 
be content with narrating in plain 
words the overthrow of one consider- 
able people by another. It must 
clothe the severe fact in parable, and 
it must bring God upon the scene as 
an actor. The conquest of the Thamud 
by Codar el Ahmar, and the destruc- 
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tion of Ad by the Joktanites, must 
change into the ravages of a hurri- 
cane. ‘he expulsion of Canaan from 
its prosperous seats on the Persian 
Gulf must put on the guise of an 
earthquake. 

Now, amid the sublimities of Orien- 
tal antiquity, is there not another 
event, commonly reputed to be miracu- 
lous, which may be explained natu- 
rally? The method of interpreta- 
tion which has been applied to the 
Arabic histories, may we not ven- 
ture to apply it to the Noachian 
Deluge ? 

As the account of the flood is com- 
monly understood, it is a jest to the 
irreverent, and a stumbling-block to 
many among the reverent. Zodlogy 
denies that all flesh could have been 
gathered into the ark; and geology 
denies, that, since the creation of man, 
there has been a universal diluvium. 
The modern mind, respectful of 
science and logic, begins to question, 
or more than question, a narrative 
which is one of the most venerable 
known to men, and which the Scrip- 
tures have rendered august by inter- 
twining it with the moral history of 
humanity. The old, popular, fervent, 
poetical belief in the Deluge seems 
likely to freeze into mere antiquarian 
interest in an incomprehensible myth. 

It would be a pity. History would 
lose a sublime picture, the imagination 
asublime symbol, and the moral sense 
a sublimie lesson. A noble type of the 
chastisement which follows sin, and 
the salvation which waits on the 
righteous, would vanish. It would 
not be agreeable: it would be a shock 
to our ideas of justice, and even to 
that artistic perception which we call 
the sense of poetical justice, to see the 
wicked giants of old rising from hon- 
ored tombs, and hear them calling to 
us in mockery, “ We were not pun- 
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ished as you have believed!” Finally, 
and seriously, many worthy souls 
would perceive that another blow had 
been dealt to faith in the historical 
accuracy of the Scriptures. 

There is an interpretation of the 
Noachian narrative which will with- 
draw it from the strong logic of the 
naturalist, and restore it into the rev- 
erent hands of the commentator, ar- 
resting it in its progress towards the 
condition of fable, and establishing it 
as a positive landmark in human an- 
nals, — the terminus of one great era, 
and the opening of another. This 


interpretation I venture to propose, - 


not because I am able to support it 
properly, but with the hope that it 
may attract the attention of others 
who can thus support it. 

Am I too bold in assuming that 
the early Hebrews wrote history much 
as the early Arabs wrote it? Surely, 
the method of statement current 
among one Semitic people must throw 
some light upon the method of state- 
ment current among another Semitic 
people. If the comparison between 
the two is natural, the inference of 
similarity is at least fair-minded. Re- 
member that the Scriptures are Ori- 
ental books; that they were written 
by men who knew nothing of Western 
logic or of modern guardedness of 
expression ; that they are luxuriant 
beyond any European composition, 
even poetry, with parables, allegories, 
and figurative utterances. We are 
only doing them justice when we seek 
@ commentary on their style in the 
style of a race closely akin to their 
authors. 

Judging the story of the flood from 
this stand-point, I venture to class it 
among metaphorical narrations. It 
is not an historic relation of an actual 
fact; it is a poetic relation of an ac- 
tual fact. There was a catastrophe ; 
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but it was not an overflow of waters, 
it was an invasion of hostile 
men. 

‘Let us follow our supposition in its 
tentative and dubious wanderings 
through the antediluvian and diluvian 
chronicle. The starting-point in our 
Sahara journey must, of course, be the 
position that this chronicle is hon- 
est and authentic history. We ad- 
mit that it is vague; thatits meaning 
is darkened by excessive brevity and 
by the figurative style natural to a 
lyrical race; that it treats of men 
and events in an almost purely 
genealogical manner, neglecting the 
rise and fall of empires for the simple 
question of descent; that it is, in 
short, such a record as one might ex- 
pect from a pastoral people whose 
social order rested upon the unity of 
families and of tribes. But in spite 
of these peculiarities, so strange to the 
modern man of Aryan race, it was 
meant for history, and must be studied 
as such. 

There was, then, a pre-Babylonian, 
pre-Egyptian civilization; and the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters of 
Genesis are its chronicles. There 
was State after State, dynasty after 
dynasty, briefly commemorated in 
such names as Adam, Seth, Enos, and 
their duration expressed in such 
phrases as, “ All the flays of Methu- 
selah were nine hundred and sixty- 
nine years, and he died.” This pro- 
cession of succeeding peoples or gov- 
ernments continued during a period 
of something like sixteen and a half 
centuries previous to the building of 
Babylon. Its industries and arts com- 
prehended at least agriculture, pastur- 
age of both sheep and cattle, the manu- 
ufacture, no doubt, of woollen cloths, 
architecture, fortification, the fashion- 
ing of weapons, the mining and work- 
ing of copper and iron, the develop- 
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ment of music, and the fabrication of 
musical instruments. 

The tribe of Abel, the victim of 
the earliest known war, was composed 
' of shepherds, who led a peaceful and 
religious life, and who very likely 
dwelt in caves like the Thamud, as 
tents were first used by a later race. 
Cain, a fierce and predatory clan, the 
first which was expelled from the 
social centre of the Adamites, sup- 
ported itself by tillage, and builded a 
city. Jabal, a nomadic offshoot of 
the Cainite stock, abode in tented 
camps, pasturing droves of cattle. A 
cognate people, called Jubal, origi- 
nated the art of music. Another 
Cainite community, known as Tubal 
Cain (men living under the earth ?), 
was famous for its mining and its 
workmanship in metals. 

Such was the very considerable 
civilization of these earliest known 
nations. What with their use of iron, 
and their possession of large cattle, 
they must have been farther advanced 
than the Mexicans when discovered 
by Cortes. Their political and eco- 
nomic condition seems to have been 
not unlike that of the Arabians of 
the present day. Here and there 
were settled communities, residing: in 
villages or cities, tilling the ground, 
practising the simpler handicrafts, di- 
verting themstlves with the harp and 
organ. Around these burghers or agri- 
culturists floated the restless camps 
of hordes who drove before them flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle, though 
probably as yet unfurnished with the 
horse and camel. In mineral dis- 
tricts the miner dug and smelted and 
the smith’s hammer resounded. We 
must not forget that in order to build 
a city there must have been either 
brickyards or quarries or the hewing 
down of forests. 

It is singular, by the way, that all 
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the great steps in civilization are 
credited to communities of the ac- 
cursed Cainite race. Why is it that 
these gifted tribes are handed down 
to us for peculiar execration? Is 
it because they used their superior 
intelligence, concentration, and, doubt- 
less, numbers to oppress their simpler 
and weaker neighbors, and to harass 
them with sanguinary forays, of which 
the massacre of the pastoral Abelites 
is anexample? Or is it because they 
were the first to become opulent, and 
so the first to become corrupt? It is 
noticeable that a large proportion of 
the denunciations in the Bible are 
directed against cities and against the 
wealthy. The book reads like a pro- 
test: a protest of the pastoral man 
against the burgher: a protest of the 
poor against the rich. In this re- 
spect the history of the Cainites 
resembles that of the Hamitic peo- 
ple: civilized, powerful, aggressive, 
feared, hated, destroyed, remembered 
with cursing : such is the epitome of 
the annals of the one and of the 
other. 

It will be observed that we accept 
the theory of the ethnic character of 
the genealogies of Genesis. It is a 
perfectly natural and reasonable in- 
terpretation ; it offers no contradic- 
tion to the declarations of experience 
and physiology concerning the dura- 
tion of human life; it converts un- 
necessary miracle into measurable 
history. Writing in their well- 
known genealogical spirit, writing as 
men who set a high value upon re- 
corded descent and purity of blood, 
the Hebrews spoke of one of the elder 
nations and its offshoots as they 
would speak of an individual man and 
his children. When they said Adam, 
they meant the primal people, or at 
least the earliest people of which they 
were aware. ‘When they said that 
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Jared lived nine hundred and sixty- 
two years, they meant that a tribe 
or dynasty called Jared (Ruling) 
flourished during that period. When 
they added that Jared begat sons 
and daughters, they meant that the 
stock of Jared (the ruling race) sent 
forth migrations or founded colonies. 
Of course it is to be understood that 
this theory does not exclude the idea 
of a spiritual sense in the history of 
the man Adam, as the initiatory rep- 
resentative of the human race, and the 
exponent of its moral capacity and 
responsibility. The early genetic 
narrative has undoubtedly a dual 
meaning, —the exterior ethnic, and 
the interior religious. 

It is worthy of note, that every one 
of the patriarchs had children whose 
names are not mentioned ; or, in other 
words, that there were many monu- 
ments of the antediluvian population 
besides those recorded. Still more 
remarkable is it that there is no state- 
ment of the periods during which the 
respective Cainite people- flourished. 
It seems as if the Hebrews either 
did not consider themselves related 
to those powerful and intelligent 
communities, or as if they abhorred 
them too much to care to celebrate 
their oppressive duration. Obviously 
enough, however, this part of Genesis 
is a Sethite chronicle, and was mainly 
written because it concerned the an- 
cestry of the Israelites. By the way, 
whence came the traditions on which 
the Adamite genealogical table was 
doubtless founded? Did the Sheik 
Abraham preserve them out of the 
common lore of the Arphaxadites, 
when he led his clan from Mesopo- 
tamia to Palestine? Did Moses 
gather them from the inscriptions of 
the Hamitic Egyptians? Did the 
Jews of the captivity find them 
among the records of Babylon, one of 
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the oldest of post-diluvian cities? Ii 
is by no means insupposable that ad- 
ditions were occasionally made to the 
historical books of the Hebrews. 

What was the seat of this early 
civilization ? Bunsen and Lenormant 
support the same hypothesis. Con- 
sidering the Gihon as the Oxus, and 
the Pison as the Upper Indus, they 
spread the residence of primeval man 
over a vast district of Central Asia ; 
including the northernmost part of 
India, Bokhara, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Armenia, and Mesopotamia. In this 
region flourished for over sixteen cen- 
turies the Cainite, Sethite, and other 
Adamite peoples. Here it was that 
they were overwhelmed by the catas- 
trophe which the allegorical mind of 
the Hebrews has symbolized under 
the form of a deluge. 

The reasons alleged for their de- 
struction remind us of the reasons 
alleged by the Arab historigns for 
the destruction of Ad and Thantad. 
The earth was “corrupt and filled 
with violence; ” the “ wickedness o 
man was great, and his thoughts were 
evil ;” there were “giants, and mighty 
men, and men of renown.” We may 
understand that wealth had bred gross 
sensuality ; that ideas of law and jus- 
tice were either insufficiently devel- 
oped or had fallen into decay; that 
wars were frequent, the cities ruled 
by tyrants, and the fields ravaged by 
freebooters. We have a picture of 
feeble anarchy ; of a congregation of 
States not only without a bond of 
union, but divided by hatred; of a 
condition of things just fitted to at- 
tract invasion. It was a social and 
political disorganization similar to 
that which has always made India an 
easy prey to conquest. 

An invasion came. But it was not: 
an invasion of waters. We must not 
thus strictly and prosaically interpret 
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the metaphorical speech of a lyrical 
people and period. In the rain, the 
prevailing billows, the opening of 
the windows of heaven, the break- 
ing up of the fountains of the great 
deep, we are at liberty to see the pow- 
er, the swiftness, the multifarious as- 
saults, and the overwhelming numbers 
of a barbarous conquest. Some race 
which was foreign to the: invaded 
nations descended upon them, as the 
Teutonic tribes descended upon the 
disintegrating Roman Empire. No 
refuge availed: the loftiest mountain 
strongholds were stormed ; the disas- 
ter was universal. If any unmen- 
tioned remnants of the Cainites and 
Sethites escaped, they survived mere- 
ly as slaves or subjects, losing their 
nationality, and melting into the mass 
of their conquerors. 


Who were these destroyers? 


Would it be unreasonable to suppose 


them Turanians? It is certain that 
in the pre-historic age there was an 
overflow of the great Tartar or Tura- 
nian race both toward the west and 
toward the south.. Before the days 
of Kelts and Pelasgians all Europe 
was occupied by it, a remnant still 
existing in the Basques of Spain and 
the Fins of Northern Russia. Ages 
before the Aryan Hindus commenced 
their migrations, the Dravidian Tar- 
tars had dispossessed the Cushites of 
India, as the Cushites had previously 
dispossessed the negritos. Justin 
speaks of a period, probably of enor- 
mous antiquity, when for fifteen hun- 
dred years the Scythians (Asiatic 
Scythians; that is, Turanians) held 
dominion over a great part of Asia. 
It is true that the ethnic table of 
Noah classes Magog as a Japhetic 
race ; and that, according to Josephus 
‘ “the Magogites are by the Greeks 
called Scythians.” But the Greeks 
knew two Scythias: that of Asia 
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was occupied by the Tartars ; that of 
Europe by the Goths and Germans; 
and these last were the Magogites, 
In short, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the Turanians are not in- 
cluded in the families which were 
overwhelmed by the Deluge, and 
much less in the families which es- 
caped from it. They were themselves 
the Deluge. 

Only a single people had foreseen 
the catastrophe and prepared for it. 
Among the antediluvian nations there 
was one which has come down to us 
under the name of Noah. It seems 
to have been either a free confedera- 
tion, or a union of several States un- 
der one powerful dynasty; at all 
events, it comprised representatives 
of the three so-called white races of 
mankind, — the Japhetic, the Semitic, 
and the Hamitic. This community 
was in some way better than its 
neighbors: we may guess that it had 
juster laws, purer manners, and a no- 
bler religion. It deserved preserva- 
tion, and so won it. 

What was the secret of this supe- 
rior virtue? If we suppose that the 
gathering of beasts into the ark 
means the safe retreat of flocks and 
herds, we may infer that Noah stands 
for a pastoral people ; and we at once 
perceive the meaning of the state- 
ment that he was a just man, walk- 
ing with God, and perfect in his gen- 
erations. The shepherd nomads had 
kept themselves free from the corrup- 
tion and idolatry of the towns, and 
from commixture with the accursed 
Cainite blood. The ark represents 
the preservation of pastoral men amid 
the destruction of burghers and agri- 
culturists, and the preservation of 
Sethites amid the destruction of 
Cainites. 

We must not forget that the name 
Noah may have-an individual as well 
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as a collective sense. There was a 
dynasty, and probably a single emi- 
nent leader, distinguished by intellec- 
tual and moral greatness. When we 
are told that Noah spent one hundred 
and twenty years in building the ark, 
we may understand that this dynasty 
had Jong foreseen the invasion, and 
prepared to evade it. When we are 
told that Noah entered into the ark 
with his family and the selected 
beasts of the earth, we may under- 
stand that some able chief of the dy- 
nasty conducted the retreat of his 
people, with their flocks and herds. 
It is not well to rob human faith and 
aspiration of a single pure and sub- 
lime figure ; and we prefer to believe 
that an individual Noah, like an in- 
dividual Moses, was the hero of a 
great salvation. 

From lowlands desolated by mul- 
titudinous invaders, the shepherd 
Sethites retired into a mountain re- 
gion, called by the Hebrews Ararat. 
Could it have been Mt. Masis, the 
, newly-christened Ararat of Armenia, 
an elevation not known by that name 
in the times of the Greek geograph- 
ers? Let us suppose, with Lenormant 
and other able scholars, that it was 
more probably the broad and lofty 
chain of the Hindoo Koosh (Kush or 
Cush). That the real Ararat did not 
lie north of Babylon may be inferred 
from the statement (Gen. xi. 2), that, 
as the survivors of the Deluge “ jour- 
neyed from the east, they found a 
plain in the land of Shinar (Assyria), 
and dwelt there.” This geographical 
indication coincides with the Persian 
and Indian traditions, in pointing out 
a refuge for Noah among the moun- 
tains north of Hindostan. It may 
have been at this time that a portion 
of the Cushites so established them- 
selves upon the Koosh as to give 
their name to it, eventually pouring 
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down from thence upon the negritos 
of India. 

But the mass of the fugitives 
looked with longing toward their lost 
native country in the north and west. 
After a certain period of exile (if we 
may venture to interpret minutely 
the particulars of an allegory), an ad- 
venturous tribe, which is symbolized 
to us as a raven, descended from the 
Koosh, either to see if the Turanians 
had retired, or to harry them in their 
conquest. This clan never returned 
to the mountain refuge, but wandered 
to and fro, doubtless in ravening 
fashion, among the invaders, bringing 
back no tidings. Other descents fol- 
lowed, apparently of a pacific nature, 
and perhaps imploring peace, as they 
are figured to us as doves. The first 
of these expeditions was driven back 
to the mountains. The second 
brought to the refugees an olive- 
branch, by which we may understand 
some offer of amity. The third ef- 
fected a pacific settlement in the low- 
lands. 

The Deluge had ended. In the 
metaphorical language of the Hebrew 
writer, “ The waters had dried up from 
the face of the earth.” According to 
our interpretation of that language, 
the Turanians had either retired to 
their northern steppes, or had more 
probably crystallized into settled com- 
munities, no longer blood-thirsty and 
predatory. Noah and the clans which 
followed him were free to enter their 
ancient country, and traverse it ag 
aforetime with their flocks and herds. 
Descending from the Koosh, and pur- 
suing, no doubt, devious routes, partly 
to find pasturage, and partly to avoid 
hostile collisions, they “journeyed 
from the east” until they reached the 
plain of Shinar. That the migration 
did not come to a pause earlier, is per- 


haps owing to the fact that the Seth- 
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ites must have been anxious to get 
quite beyond the neighborhood of the 
terrible invaders. 

In the immediate subsequent _his- 
tory of the Noachian peoples, there 
is a circumstance which seems to 
strengthen the hypothesis that the 
deluge was an invasion. We hear of 
a clan or colony named Peleg (Con- 
fusion), which is said to have flourished 
from the one hundred and first year 
after the catastrophe to the three hun- 
dred and tenth year. At some time 
during this period of two hundred and 
nine years, and quite supposably at 
the commencement of it, “the earth 
was divided.” The cause assigned 
for this division, this breaking up of 
the union of the Noachian communi- 
ties, is the founding of the city of 
Babel. Now, whether the Babel 


legend commemorates an attempt to 
build a fortified capital, or an attempt 


to establish a vast consolidated State, 
may we not guess that the object was 
to raise a barrier against the still 
threatening Tartars? That such a 
barrier was needed, is proved by the 
fact that the Chaldeans, or Accad, the 
farthest south-eastern wave of the 
Turanian overflow, did eventually 
destroy the dynasty of Nimrod, and 
hold empire in Babylon. 

I have now fully stated my hypothe- 
sis concerning the Deluge. It trans- 
forms it from a cosmical convulsion 
into a political revolution, and from a 
miracle into a natural incident of the 
life of humanity. It is an attempt to 
bridge the chasm which has hitherto 
been supposed to exist between ante- 

“ diluvian and postdiluvian events, and 
to unite the two by a chain of credi- 
ble history. Novel and startling as 
the hypothesis may be, it seems to 
me rational enough to merit consider- 
ation. I even believe that a similar 
system of interpretation may be 
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applied to other Scriptural narra- 
tives. 

For example, is it not possible that 
in the conquest of Sodom and Gomor- 
tha by Chedorlaomer, and in their 
destruction by a rain of fire and brim- 
stone, we have a historical and an 
allegorical version of the same catas- 
trophe? As the Joktanite invasion 
of Ad is a parallel fact with the in- 
road of the Elamite king, so the hur- 
ricane which slew the Adites is a 
parallel myth with the fiery death of 
the cities of the plain. 

Again, is it not possible that in 
the story of the confusion of tongues, 
we have merely a story of triumphant 
insurrections? It does not seem cred- 
ible, that, even in the remote period 
assigned to Noah, the Japhetic, Ham- 
itic, and Semitic families had one 
language. The probability is, that 
one of these three races ruled the 
other two, and that the governing 
classes only are meant when it is said 
that all men were of one speech. 
Suppose successful risings of -the 
two subordinate peoples ; suppose the 
dominant caste to be Cushite in one 
locality, Canaanitish in another, Se- 
mitic here, and Aryan there ; suppose 
this, and you have a practical discord 
of tongues sufficient to account for 
disorganization and dispersion. 

Let us return to the Deluge. Does 
any one suggest that my hypothesis 
contradicts the doctrine of the “fed- 
eral headship” of Adam? I reply 
that moral unity, a unity of soul- 
nature, of duty, and of responsibility, 
does not depend on ethnic unity, 
so long as men, however descended, 
are the creatures of one Creator. 
Furthermore, whoever is punctilious 
on this point of ethnic unity is at 
liberty to suppose that the Turanians, 
the yellow races, the black, and the 
red, are descended from those chil- , 
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dren of Adam who are mentioned, 
but not named, in the Genetic narra- 
tive. 

A more serious objection lies in the 
fact, that several peoples besides the 
Hebrews have preserved the tradition 
of a universal diluvium. It has been 
found among the Chaldeans, Assyr- 
ians, Arabs, Persians, Hindoos, Phry- 
gians, Greeks, Kelts, Sclaves, Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians, and North-American 
Indians. The question is, whether 
‘all these widely-scattered races would 
agree in symbolizing a conquest or 
some other political disaster under 
the figure of an inundation. We can 
surely answer that such a coincidence 
is at least possible, and that it is more 
credible than a cataclysm which geol- 
ogy denies. 

Besides, the legend of a flood is 
less general than is commonly be- 
lieved. The Chinese story refers to a 
purely local disaster, the overflowings 
of the River Hoang Ho. The tradi- 
tion of the Muyscas of Cundinamarca 
relates merely to the submergence of 
the plain of Bogota. The Egyptian 
monuments and texts do not contain 
one single reference to the tale of the 
Deluge. No trace of it exists among 
the Mongolian and Siberian popula- 
tions; none among the negro tribes 
of Africa or the negritos of Polynesia. 
The only Turanians who ever held it 
were the Chaldeans; and they may 
easily have adopted it from the Cush- 
ites, whom they conquered. It is 
worthy of notice, that in the Old World 
the legend has no prevalence except 
among the peoples who are included 
in the Noachian ethnic tables, as if it 
recorded a catastrophe which con- 
cerned them alone. Finally, it is to 
be considered that many of the Deluge 
traditions, and particularly those cur- 
rent among the aborigines of America, 
may, like the Muyscas example, com- 
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memorate fluvial or other limited in- 
undations, or may have been evolved 
by untutored minds from the discov- 
ery of fossil sea-shells in elevated 
regions. 

But, object the believers in a real 
flood of waters, what are we to make 
of the picturesque minuteness of the 
Noachian story, so apparently descrip- 
tive of an actual fact? What are we 
to make of such positive and seem- 
ingly conclusive passages as these ? 
“Fifteen cubits upward the waters 
prevailed, and the mountains were 
covered. And all flesh died. that 
moved upon the earth, both of fowl 
and of cattle and of beast, and of 
every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the face of the earth, and every 
man ” ? 

Well, what are we to make of these 
other passages, which are at least as 
emphatic? “And the famine was 
over all the face of the earth, ... 
and all countries came to Egypt for 
to buy corn.” (Gen. xl. 56, 57.) .. . 
“This day will I begin to put the 
dread of thee and the fear of thee 
upon the nations that are under the 
whole heaven.” (Deut. ii. 25.) ... 
“It is quite clear,” says the learned 
and pious Lenormant, “that Moses 
did not intend to convey the idea 
that Joseph’s famine reached China, 
and that the red men of America 
were to be in fear of the Jews. And 
we may without violence extend the 
same limited interpretation to the 
account of the Deluge.” 

Let us imagine a Hebrew of an- 
cient days, an Oriental of lyrical 
genius, exalted emotions, and exuber- 
ant fancy, sitting down to recount an 
event which had happened more than 
a thousand years before his time; a 
catastrophe so monstrous and sudden 
and violent as to resemble in its 
effects a convulsion of nature; a tra- 
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gedy which had already become mythi- 
cal in the traditions of various peoples; 
an overthrow which surpasses in epic 
elements the fall of Ilium. He would 
be almost certain to symbolize it, — to 
give it a shape which should be start- 
ling to the imagination; to transform 
its historical facts into the marvels of 
allegory. The idea of describing a 
desolating conquest as an inundation 
of destroying waters, would be a re- 
lief to his burdened conceptions: and 
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once this poetic source of narrative 
opened in his mind, the picturesque 
particulars of a flood would flow from 
it naturally: and vehemently; he 
would paint, as if he saw them, the 
submergence of mountains, the drown- 
ing of wicked nations, and the salva- 
tory ark of the righteous. The fea- 
tures of a sanguinary political revolu- 
tion would change under his eye into 
the features of a cosmical paroxysm. 
The invasion would become a deluge. 
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BY. EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Anp Jasper ? 
Not for the first time in life, he 


“faced his perplexities,”as he found 
himself with Oscar alone, after they 
had looked their last on Bertha at 


her departure. And perhaps Oscar 
made himself even dearer than ever 
to Jasper because he pined after Ber- 
_ tha so manifestly. Oscar was a boy, 
Jasper said to himself: he was not 
strong, and he was not afraid nor 
ashamed to show how much he missed 
her. Jasper was not a boy: he had 
not nearly died in cholera, and he 
knew that Bertha was the light of 
his life. He had these three reasons, 
good or bad, for not showing the same 
outspoken sorrow in her departure 
which Oscar showed. 

But everybody was willing to say 
that the hospital life was wholly 
changed. The onslaught of the epi- 
demic had been over long ago. They 
were but closing up their affairs, and 
began to look in the face the time 
when they should no longer be pa- 


tients and nurses, but men and 
women in the usual cares and joys of 
life. Still, all that staff felt, even the 
least demonstrative of them, that 
they, who had gone through the val- 
ley of that shadow together, who. 
side by side had looked Death in the 
face, and with their very best ‘pa- 
tience had fought him as they met 
him, would bear a relation to each 
other more close than this world often 
knows. Bertha’s departure seemed 
to break the circle; and now one by 
one followed fast. If Oscar had only 
been stronger, and had shown more 
power of standing alone, Jasper would 
have been among the first to desert, 
after she had gone. 

“You had better send him away,” 
said the doctor; “or, better yet, take 
him away. You need the change 
almost as much as he does. If you 
had not been made of iron, you 
would have gone under long ago. 
Why not go down to the sea?” said 
the doctor, after a minute’s pause, 
craftily and skilfully; for the doctor 
saw many things, and cured many 
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diseases where he was not consulted. 
“Why not go to Boston, and take 
him to the sea? The boy is a Viking’s 
son: give him a salt bath, and he 
will be well. It serves us all right, 
this hole of horrors,” said the doctor, 
looking round, “ because we ever did 
leave the sniff of the sea, and the 
salt of the air, which the good God 
gave us when we were born.” 

Crafty doctor, skilful doctor, kind 
doctor! who had guessed something 
how matters stood with Jasper, — 
would fain help, if only he knew how, 
and so constructed this sudden ad- 
miration for the sea and sea-bathing. 
It was a temptation to poor Jasper ; 
but he was on his mettle now, and 
he would not yield. No seashore for 
him that summer! He had the fac- 
tory to re-create, if it could be re- 
created. And he doubted if he could 
send Oscar away alone. 

But Oscar must go somewhere, — 
that was clear enough,— if he was to 
renew the vigor of his life. Jasper 
sent him, for a few days, to the coun- 
try home where his aunt was; and 
the experiment worked well, Jasper 
having persuaded the boy that it was 
quite necessary to him that he should 
go. Then he cast round for some 
other expedition which should give 
him more responsibility, and the good 
of bracing air. The old mission- 
house at Mackinaw occurred to him 
as a place where Oscar could range 
at large, and return a little toward 
that savage life in which is health 
and strength. Turning this over to 
construct an excuse, —for the boy 
would never go for his own sake, or 
as a recruiting invalid, — the very 
happiest presented itself: nay, it did 
Jasper almost as much good as his 
patient. 

There returned, all unexpectedly, 
from the friend in Milwaukie to 
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whom it had been intrusted, a small 
box of books, which, over in Detroit, 
Bertha had found time and means to 
bring together to send to her little 
friend, the schoolmistress; of whose 
interests, as we have seen, she was 
mindful even in the distractions of 
London. The doctor, the Detroit 
doctor, had contributed to the box; 
Jasper and Oscar had contributed; 
Oscar had nailed it up with his very 
best carpentry ; and it had been sent 
across to a business correspondent of 
Buffum, Rising, & Dundas, at Mil- 
waukie. This correspondent now re- 
turned it, wisely or unwisely, saying 
that hecould find no such person as the 
uncle to whom it had been addressed. 

Such a memorial was it of Bertha 
at a time when Jasper was most 
heart-sick, and Oscar most in need of 
a mission ! 

Jasper made of the box even more 
than it deserved. He told Oscar 
that they must try more direct means. 
He must go to Mackinaw, and make 
inquiries there. If necessary, he 
must go on to the Great Manito Is- 
land and the Little Manito Island, 
and find which one had the school. 
upon it. He must not hurry when 
he was once there, but stay till he 
was sure he was well enough to go 
to work in the shop. If he could 
find anybody whom he could trust to 
get out some spokes or some whiffle- 
trees, he might make a contract for 
them also. Thus commissioned, he 
got the boy away, well pleased if, 
by one expedition, he could please 
“his master,” and “ please Bertha.” 

Poor fellow! he had no fondness 
for the lake. Once and again he 
had gone on it with his father, as he, 
poor man! was pursuing one and an- 
other of the will-o’-the-wisps which 
were leading him to his ruin. Oscar’s 
associations with steamboats were all 
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connected with his father’s eager ex- 
citements and bitter disappointments. 
The earlier associations were “ first- 
class ” associations, — of saloons and 
state-rooms. Then the later associ- 
ations were “ second-class,” — of herd- 
ing on the forward deck with emi- 
grants and horses, as his father’s 
means grew less and less, and he 
had to economize more and more as 
they travelled. And now Jasper 
had charged him to secure his own 
comfort, and not to regard, in .com- 
parison with it, the expense of his 
journey. Jasper had taken pains to 
engage the best state-room on the 
steamer. And the young man, on 
his first journey alone, found himself 
receiving attentions from clerk, cap- 
tain, and the rest, which, as he pain- 
fully remarked, his father never knew. 
But Oscar did not live in the past, 
nor indulge in long griefs. He 
accepted the hospitalities and the 
introductions which came through 
“the gentlemanly clerk’s ” courtesies ; 
and, before the voyage had advanced 
far, was a favorite with all the young 
people among his fellow-travellers. 
The old mission-house at Macki- 
naw stood, in those days, a curious 
reminder of the zeal with which the 
Church had done its best, and not 
in vain, for the Indians of the fron- 
tier. This was at about the time 
when missionaries were going west- 
ward in search of new worlds to con- 
quer; and Oscar found little enough 
of preaching, or the machineries of 
conversion. But none the less was 
he in a new world. The Indian 
squaw, or her husband or child, ap- 
peared here much more often, in what 
Oscar could imagine the native cos- 
tume, than in the streets of Detroit, 
and with less of the expression of 
wretchedness which he was used to 
there. And as Oscar waited for 
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some ,boat which would be likely to 
touch at the Manitos, — having left 
his own boat, which had freight for 
the Sault,— he was once and again 
solicited and advised by people whom 
we should now call drummers in 
an humble way, who chose to sup- 
pose that he was accredited with funds 
unlimited from some Eastern house 
for the purchase of furs. To the 
Mackinawese, as to most Americans 
of the frontier, it was impossible to 
suppose that any man had come to 
their country with no notion but to 
see the country, and to change his 
air. The American of the frontier, 
wherever he lives, generally supposes 
that the stranger within his gates 
has come intending to buy a city, and 
to lay out lots for sale. But in Os- 
car’s case, it was clear that he was 
indifferent to landings, or surveyor’s 
lines, or reservations. The next hy- 
pothesis, therefore, was, that he had 
come to buy furs; and as an agent 
for fur-dealers, evidently with little 
experience, but probably with untold 
resources in silver and gold, was he 
entertained by the young gentlemen 
who introduced themselves to him at 
the hotel. 

But on the second day, as Oscar, 
greatly to his own amusement, was 
playing off the agents of one dealer 
against those of another, he lighted 
by accident on the skipper of a little 
lumber-schooner, who, as it proved, 
had in old times sailed for Mr. Hugh- 
itt, Jasper’s uncle. This man had 
run into Mackinaw because he had 
come short of tobacco; and, having 
supplied himself with that commodity, 
was just getting under weigh again, 
when Oscar, with the magic of youth, 
discovered him, discovered that he 
was an old friend of Jasper’s, that 
he was bound up the lake, and that 
he was only too glad to drop him at 
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the Great Manito. To the astonish- 
ment, therefore, of Mr. Fergus Mac 
Tavish, who supposed that, when Mr. 
Oscar had once seen his last winter’s 
beaver, he would be sure to buy at 
twice their value, Oscar was seen by 
the whole population to pay his mod- 
est bill, and to walk down with Capt. 
Zadock to the lake, to go on board 
the “ Susan,” and to depart from the 
embraces of all Mackinaw without so 
much as buying a single mink-skin. 
So far so good for Oscar. He has 
passed the first station-house in the 
enchanted journey of life, and he has 
not made a fool of himself so far. 
Whether his next station were so 
fortunate may be doubted. It is for 
the reader to see and to decide. 
Jasper had never known — if, indeed, 
Bertha had ever known — whether 
the pretty schoolmistress were on the 
Great Manito or the Little Manito 


Island. Indeed, it was by rather a 
broad generalization that they had 
inferred that she was on any Manito 


at all. Jasper had fully explained to 
Oscar his uncertainty in this regard; 
and that, because he was uncertain, 
he could not give the little book-box 
to the clerk of any Milwaukie steam- 
boat, with directions to leave it at 
the Manito landing. Oscar knew 
perfectly well that his first commis- 
sion was to decide between the respec- 
tive Manitos, and not to deliver his 
freight till, by personal intercourse, 
he had verified the schoolmistress. 
Oscar knew no better way than to 
begin with the Manitos, and bravely 
follow them through. There might 
be more than two, for aught he knew; 
but none the less would he make per- 
sonal exainination. 

“It is personal presence,” as Jas- 
per always taught him, “that moves 
the world.” 

When he confided to Capt. Zadock 
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these views, and the general charac- 
ter of his commission, as the great 
mainsail of the schooner filled, and 
they left the mission-house, the fort, 
the light-house, and their country’s 
flag, behind them, Capt. Zadock had 
no doubts whatever. 

“Qh, sartin! it’s the Big Manito. 
They can’t have no school at the 
Little Manito, nor at any of them 
other places. But the Big Manito, — 
yes: sartin it is there. Why, I re- 
member that school! Sis Fortin, 
old Zeb Fortin’s daughter, taught 
school there when I first landed 
there.” 

Oscar asked when that was. 

Oh! that—that was nine years 
ago. Sis Fortin afterwards married, 
— married a poor stick, any way. He 
ran away from the “Gazelle,” — the 
“ Gazelle” was a steamboat which Os- 
car must remember: the same that 
took fire and burned at Windsor in 
the winter after Ned Hapgood ran 
away from her, and married Sis For- 
tin. 

No: Oscar did not remember the 
“Gazelle.” None the less, however, 
did he accept these views of the skip- 
per as the best information he was 
likely to get, and determined to land 
at the Big Manito, as the skipper 
advised, not to say directed him. 
This matter well settled, they could 
both lie back comfortably on the deck, 
not asking for other couch than the 
rough boards of the deck-load; and, 
while Capt. Zadock smoked with new 
zest after his temporary abstiuence, 
Oscar pumped him for stories of the 
old days at Duquesne,— of Mr. Hugh- 
itt, and, most of all, of Jasper’s boy- 
hood. There was a little interruption 
when Capt. Zadock’s wife announced 
that supper was ready: but in the 
captain’s long yarns the evening 
passed quickly; and it was late be- 
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. fore Oscar turned in, expecting that 
they should make a landing at the 
Big Manito early the next morning. 

Earlier, it proved, than anybody ex- 
pected. Before four, Capt. Zadock 
summoned him; and Oscar found in 
a moment that the “Susan” was run- 
ning off on her very best tack, at aspeed 
he had never given her any credit for. 
Truth was, the wind was blowing al- 
most a gale; but it happened to be so 
far favorable to Capt. Zadock’s views 
that he had thus far refused to shorten 
sail, although Mackey, the mate, had 
once or twice suggested it, and al- 
though the breeze was so stiff that 
Capt. Zadock had chosen not to go 
below. Under the stars, he pointed 
out to Oscar the line of the Big Man- 
ito as they approached it; and told 
him, that, with this fresh wind, he be- 
lieved he would only lie by enough to 
drop him, and that he would not come 
to an anchor, as there had been some 
proposal of doing the night before. 
Accordingly, he ran as close as he could 
to the landing where the steamers were 
used to take wood on board, — made a 
short tack there; and, asthe “Susan ” 
went about, Oscar dropped his box 
of books and his valise into her only 
boat. Mackey and he rowed to shore: 
he landed, and bade good-by with a 
parting hail ; and so found himself, be- 
fore light in the morning, at the end 
of a crazy plank-wharf, on an island all 
but desolate, with his welcome to win 
from the aborigines, of whatever race 
or disposition they might happen to 
be. 

The boy pleased himself, as he 
walked up and down waiting for day- 
light, by remembering his favorite 
conceit that he was Jasper’s man Fri- 
day. Only this time it was not Rob- 
inson, but Friday, who was watching 
for the savages, and exploring the is- 
land. He had no fear that his lug- 
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gage and his precious box would be 
stolen, and walked up the roadway 
to reconnoitre the scattered houses 
which made the only village, trying 
to make out the schoolhouse, and to 
plan out his campaign of the morning. 

An hour more, and the little settle- 
ment showed signs of waking. As soon 
as Oscar satisfied himself that the 
household nearest the water was well 
in action, after allowing a good half 
hour from the time the smoke began 
to curl from the chimney, he boldly 
climbed the rail-fence which separated 
the cabin from the roadway, knocked 
at the door, and pushed his pre- 
arranged question : — 

“Can you tell me if Miss Ruth 
Cottam lives on the island ? I believe 
she keeps the school.” 

“Ruth Cottam? Ruth Cottam?” — 
this was the immediate answer of the 
old lady whom he addressed — “I 
don’t know. Jabez! Jabez!” —the 
last to some boy too lazy to appear 
just yet,—“what’s the teacher's 
name ? 

“ Doan know.” 

This was Jabez’s unsatisfactory 
reply. 

“ Amelia Ann ! Amelia Ann ! what’s 
the teacher’s name?” 

No answer. 

“ Jabez ! Jabez! ask Amelia Ann 
what’s the teacher’s name.” 

Amelia, upon ‘this, appeared, such 
toilet as she was accustomed to make 
being but half completed, but with 
some curiosity to know what contin- 
gency had started the unexpected 
question. Gradually this curiosity 
gave way so far, that she was able in 
@ measure to devote herself to the an- 
swer; and the answer was, that the 
teacher was Miss Coop, — an answer 
for which Oscar was not prepared, and 
from which he attempted without suc- 
cess to dissuade her. It was Miss Coop, 
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she said, and never had been any thing 
else: she was Gushom Coop’s sister, 
and had “taught school” on the is- 
land now for three years. Oscar tried 
in vain to elicit some memories of Miss 
Schwarz’s visit to the school, but with 
no success. The boat often touched 
at the island; and, while they are 
wooding up, the folks often walked up 
to the school. Amelia Ann dared say 
that the particular people Oscar knew 
did walk up, or she dared say they did 
not walk up: it was quite evident that 
she had her memory sufficiently under 
control to make it recollect any thing 
that was desirable. It was equally 
evident that the value of its oracles 
was all the less from this ease with 
which the pythoness could evoke, could 
utter, or could refuse them. The only 
thing certain about these oracles 
was, that the teacher’s name was Miss 
Coop. Oscar put a few questions, 
from which to learn whether “ Miss,” 
in the language of the Manitos, indi- 
cated maiden life or married. From the 
answer to these, it appeared that Miss 
Coop must have lived many years, or 
what Amelia Ann called many, in a 
maiden state. Oscar had not been 
foolishly reticent, and early in the in- 
terview had explained who he was, 
how, and why, he came there ; and, in- 
deed, had briefly anticipated the ques- 
tions by which his own would other- 
wise have been parried, — acting on 
Dr. Franklin’s very admirable rule for 
such circumstances. Jabez had joined 
the group before long; and then 
Jabez’s father and his uncle, and a 
tribe of Gushoms and Elizabeth 
Sarahsand Sauls and Phebe Marias, 
making a family of eight or nine chil- 
dren, and more elders than Oscar 
could well place on so short an inter- 
view. ll parties offered advice and 
suggestions, but practically all advice 
amounted to this: that he should take 
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his breakfast where he was, and then, 
guided by Saul, should go and find 
Gushom Coop’s house. Gushom could 
tell him where “Miss Coop” was, 
and she could tell him, if anybody 
could, of Ruth Cottam ; and this was 
done. Oscar ate such a breakfast as 
he had long forgotten. He declined 
the molasses which was proffered for 
“ sweetning ” to his tea: he boldly en- 
gaged the saleratus bread with the om- 
nipotence of youth, but came off 
somewhat discomfited. He would not 
appear grand, however; and he tried 
the salt pork with more success. He 
flattered himself that his want of ap- 
petite had not been observed, when 
the queen of the table, by way of ad- 
ding honor to it, bade Phebe Maria 
the younger climb to the top of the 
closet which served as pantry, and 
bring down a plate she would find 
there. Amid a rapturous chorus of ap- 
plause from the youngsters, Phebe 
Maria rapidly ascended from shelf to 
shelf, and returned more rapidly with 
some cold huckleberry cake, which 
had been preserved with care, as all 
parties knew, for some state occasion ; 
and poor Oscar found, that, by his cour- 
tesy all round, he had made an im- 
pression so agreeable that madam’s 
heart was softened, and the meal was 
to be made a feast in hishonor. With 
such zeal as the compliment could 
arouse, he gave himself to his new duty, 
and engaged the cake. He was well- 
seconded by the children; and, as this 
last relay was exhausted, one and an- 
other pushed back the stumps and 
stools upon which they were sitting, 
and proclaimed that they were “done.” 
So Oscar was set free to visit Gush- 
om Coop’s. 

Saul led him to the cabin, chatter- 
ing all the way. The school, as Oscar 
had already learned, was closed, after 
a short summer term of a few weeks. 
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The boy showed him the little school- 
house, — a small, neat enough log-cab- 
in, — and they loitered a minute to 
look in. Arrived at Gushom’s, they 
did not find him, but did find a hard- 
featured, dried-up woman, tall as Meg 
Merrilies, and, as Oscar afterwards said, 
# old, who was setting out her milk- 
pans on a sunny shelf outside the 
cabin. 

“ Teacher,” cried Saul, in some ter- 
ror, “here’s a man’s got some books for 
you!” 

Miss Coop looked down contempt- 
uous upon Oscar, but softened more 
than he had thought possible, as she 
asked him to come in. The introduc- 
tion was a misfortune. Oscar was, of 
course, convinced at once that Miss 
Coop was not Ruth Cottam. He ex- 
plained, ‘as best he might, who he 
was, and who he was not. He told, 
as best he could, of Miss Schwarz’s 
visit at the schoolhouse. He was 


firm, beyond persuasion, in the state- 
ment that it was Ruth Cottam he was 
in search of. And he need not have 
been alarmed. It very soon appeared, 
that, though Miss Coop wanted her 
rights, that was all she wanted. She 
wanted quite as much that other peo- 


ple should have theirs. Nay, to his 
amazement, Oscar observed, or 
thought he did, that books had no 
particular charm for her. She dropped 
the remark that the children had 
enough books, all except “ Introduc- 
tions to the Seventh National;” and 
Oscar had early explained that he 
had no such “Introductions.” She 
had tried to persuade him for a mo- 
ment that he was a book-peddler, and 
could sell his wares to anybody he 
chose. But Oscar had, of course, re- 
jected this hypothesis of his duty 
and destiny. Arrived at this point, 
he asked meekly if there were no 
other school on the island. 
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Oh, no! There was no other school: 
there never would be. It was “ag 
much as ever” they kept up this. 

And she was quite sure that Miss 
Ruth Cottam had made no visit here 
this summer ? 

Of course she was. Not so many 
people on the island that another 
teacher should come, and she not know 
it. And, as this answer came, Oscar 
detected an insinuation which im- 
plied danger to the “teacher” who 
should thus come prospecting on what, 
with all her scorn of it, she regarded 
as her own reservation. All this 
time, be it observed, the conversation 
went forward as if he were some guilty 
party, whose sins she had discovered, 
and was discovering, by cross-examina- 
tion. In tone, and almost in gesture, 
in a certain snap of the eye which 
Saul evidently dreaded, Miss Coop 
cross-questioned Oscar with a deter- 
mination which fairly made him won- 
der whether he were a detected crimi- 
nal. But, as he had no sins to confess, 
he confessed none. Fairly puzzled, 
however, he dropped the phrase, half- 
aloud, “If there were any school on 
either of the other islands ? ” 

“ And who said there was no school 
on the other islands?” demanded 
Miss Coop loftily. 

“Why, Capt. Zadock said so,” said 
Oscar, surprised. 

“ Capt. Zadock had better mind his 
own business. What does he know 
about school-keeping? If he knew 
enough to keep his sloop from going 
ashore on the ‘two pigs,’ it would be 
better for him. Capt. Zadock talks 
a good deal more than’s good for him.” 

Clearly there was some prejudice 
regnant against Capt. Zadock ; and it 
had re-acted on Oscar, as one of his 
passengers. But, as soon as Miss 
Coop thus relieved herself, she pointed 
out the other Manito, and was willing 
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to explain that a school had lately 
been established there. She did not 
know who kept it, but she did know 
that Capt. Fortin came on before 
Thanksgiving last year to talk with 
her about it. She did not doubt they 
had started the school then. Indeed, 
“come to think of it,” she was sure 
that Jerushy Whitney had told her 
that all her children were at the 
school all winter. 

Why in the world could she not 
have said all this before? This was 
Oscar’s wonder. Poor Oscar! he will 
find that problem a hard one to solve, 
as he goes through life: why third- 
rate people, when they do know any 
thing which is of any use, hold it back 
with such resolute stupidity or stupid 
resolution ? 

“T must go on to the Little Mani- 
to,” said he. “1am very much obliged 
to you, Miss Coop.” . 

And Miss Coop, in her rough way, 
bade him good-by, and returned to 
scouring her tins, with the distinct 
feeling that she had rebuked to the 
face one who deserved some blame. 
That is a way with such people. Poor 
Oscar went his way, hardly conscious 
that he had given such a glow of self- 
satisfaction to the old termagant for 
the day. 

What he was planning for was an- 
other voyage. Man Friday must see 
what was on these blue islands in 
the offing. There was no friendly 
lumber-man this time. There was 
much trudging from wood-lot to beach, 
and from beach to barn, and from 
barn to cabin, to see who could take 
him across; for Oscar would not wait, 
—notaday. This scheme failed, and 
that ; but the boy was determined ; and 
as the breeze gathered, after a sultry 
noon, he found himself in what these 
people called a batteau, which means 
a flat-boat, not unlike the dory of the 
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Eastern fishermen, with Jabez Good to 
bring the boat back, and with the box 
and valise, which he had guarded so 
faithfully, put in for ballast. The 
wind rose as the young fellows pushed 
off, and Jabez satisfied himself that 
he could carry sail enough to make 
time nearly as good as they would do 
with their oars. - Oscar satisfied him- 
self, after a minute, that Jabez under- 
stood his business ; and so they escaped 
the necessity, which at noon they had 
both admitted, of rowing across under 
a hot sun from island to island. The 
line of the smaller island lifted, the 
dark blue changed into shades of 
green ; and, before the sun went down, 
they found themselves picking out a 
place for alanding. They could have 
gone round to the steamboat wharf. 
But it was clear that that would cost 
two or three extra tacks; and the 
young men determined to beach the 
boat on a white beach which was full 
in sight as they drew near. 

A sort of natural landing offered it- 
self. A white pine had fallen sea- 
ward long ago, from the little bluff 
which rose above the shore; and, with 
its roots still tangled as they grew, 
stretched its gray, half-rotten branches 
out into the lake. Jabez ran the 
skiff up to the side of thistrunk ; and 
Oscar, taking her »ainter in his hand, 
swung himself lightly on the log, 
and picked his way carefully among 
its rotten branches to the shore. 

A group of bare-legged children 
had witnessed the approach, and came 
screaming and chattering down the 
shore as Oscar stepped along. They 
were followed by a young woman, too 
young to be their mother, who might 
have been an older sister. Oscar 
found he had rather more on his 
hands than he had expected, as the 
rope tangled itself pertinaciously 
among one and another outstretched 
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branch of his little tree-bridge. He 
stepped back and forth: he could not 
spring back into the boat, or he would 
gladly have done so. He was on the 
point of bidding Jabez put off, and 
make his landing alone, when this 
girl called out pleasantly, “Throw 
the painter to me.” And Oscar did 
so; she standing well clear of the old 
pine, that it might not be tangled 
again. She caught it with a handy 
grasp, ran along, and up the beach 
with it, all the children shouting and 
helping ; and Jabez was landed, dry- 
footed too, before Master Oscar had 
stepped through, over, and among the 
rotten branches of the pine, and came, 
laughing, up to the merry party. 

“You are a better sailor than I,” 
he said, as he thanked this pretty 
longshoreman. “I made a poor land- 
ing; and now, perhaps, you can tell me 
what I come from the other island to 
ask, — whether there is a school on this 
island, and who the mistress is.” 

Oscar had made such a botch 
with his tree-trunk and his tangled 
rope, that his “lady of the lake ” was 
a great deal more at ease than she 
would have been had his coming been 
more dignified. The children were 
in a gale; and she was not far from 
it herself. So, when he spoke in his 
half-puzzled, half-joking way, she an- 
swered in just the same mood and 
tone. “School? Yes: there is, or 
was; and I am the school-ma’am.” 

“She’s a real good school-ma’am 
too” said little barefoot the youngest. 
“ She lets us have lots of fun.” And 
then little barefoot subsided, fright- 
ened with her own audacity. 

“ Are you really Miss Ruth Cot- 
tam ?” said Oscar, amazed and amused 
that his Odyssey had ended so sud- 
denly. 

“T am really Miss Ruth Cottam, 
and nobody else,” said the pretty 
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Manitoan ; “ but, pray, who are you?” 
And she laughed heartily, and so did 
Oscar, and so did Jabez. 

“ Why,” said Oscar, “I am what 
they call an expressman. You remem- 
ber Miss Bertha Schwarz? I have 
brought you a box of books from her.” 
And he showed her her name on the 
box, as it lay in the boat. 

“Dear Miss Schwarz! how kind 
she is to remember me. I knew she 
remembered me. She said she should 
send these books ; and I knew it was 
a mistake that they had not come be- 
fore. It is just like her to send them. 
And—and I am sure, sir,” said 
Ruth beginning now to feel shy, and 
that she ought to have felt shy before, 
“T am sure, sir, I am very much 
obliged to you: you have taken so 
much pains.” And then a terror 
came over Ruth, that perhaps she 
ought to pay him for bringing the 
books. He said he was an express- 
man; and through the newspapers 
the meaning of that word had dawned 
on her. This terror was horrible to 
sustain. But she choked it down with 
the resolution that if he wanted any 
money he might ask for it: she would 
die before she said any thing about it. 
And, meanwhile, Oscar was casting 
about to find what his next turn was 
to be. Fortunately for both of them, 
there was a duty next his hand, still, 
of the carnal or material kind. 

“ Jabez, how are we to get this box 
to Miss Cottam’s house ? ” 

Jabez proposed slinging it by its 
rope-handles to the oars, and carry- 
ing it between them. But Ruth knew 
better than that. She bade them 
both leave boat and box and valise 
where they were; led them through 
the wood-road by which: she and the 
children had come to the water; sent 
up “into the lot ” for old man Kreuzer; 
and, when he appeared, sent him with 
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his ox-team round by the beach; and, 
meanwhile, herself, in an easy and 
charming hosptiality, made the young 
men at home on the shady side of the 
cabin. Before old Kreuzer had come 
up, Ruth had a little table, with a 
white cloth and three tea-cups upon 
it, standing on the broad, flat stone 
in front of the door, and had her wel- 
come cup of tea, and her matchless 
half-loaf, and her pretty pat of butter, 
and her dish of raspberry-jam, upon 
the same. 

Oscar, meanwhile, was telling the 
story of Bertha Schwarz’s life from the 
moment when she and Ruth Cottam 
parted on the steamboat. Of the 
cholera on the boat, and of Bertha’s 
disappointment at Detroit, he had to 
tell: then how fortunate that disap- 
pointment was for him ; for he insisted 
upon it, that, but for her care, and 
Mr. Jasper’s, he should have died, — 
which view was probably the true 
one. Then how lovely she was to 
everybody, and how she was the life 
of the whole hospital, and how they 
hated to have her go away. Then 
why she left because she was an 
heiress; and how Mr. Jasper said 
they should never see her again. 

Who Mr. Jasper was, who constantly 
appeared in Oscar’s story, Ruth did 
not know; but she thought, not un- 
wisely, that if she waited long enough 
she should learn. Oscar went on with 
his story, with much more detail than 
would have been needful, or than he 
would have dreamed of, had he not a 
listener so sympathetic, and, shall we 
say ? so pretty, and so gtaceful in her 
attention and attentions. For Ruth 
Cottam was on her own heather now. 
Had two gentlemen come to visit her 
in her schoolroom, where she was not 
sure of herself, she would have been 
frightened out of her senses; or had 
she been in Detroit, among the grand 
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people she had never seen, she could 
not have szid a word for herself. But 
her guests were people who had ren- 
dered her a real kindness and an essen- 
tial service. She would and could di- 
rect the hospitalities of her cousin’s 
house in welcoming them ; and she had 
determination enough to put her quite 
at ease as she did so. Better than 
this, here was news of this bright, 
lovely Miss Schwarz, whom she had 
blessed every day since they parted. 

Oscar made her laugh most heartily 
as he described Miss Coop, and told 
how that lady had scolded him and 
frightened him. Miss Coop had never 
heard of Ruth Cottam; but many was 
the tale of Miss Coop which one and 
another islander had brought to 
Ruth’s ears, — all of them, ‘alas! re- 
flecting a certain acidity and ferocity. 
Oscar’s half-unconscious imitation of 
her severity of manner revealed no 
novelty. Ruth said she thanked him 
all the more for her books,- now she 
knew through what perils he had 
passed to bring them. 

And so they finished the tea, 
though they drew it out solong. The 
children gathered round the door-step 
listening to the talk; and Oscar be- 
gan to feel a terrible heart-sinking, 
like that of Bruce when he thought 
he was at the head of the Nile. Poor 
boy! he had no more worlds to con- 
quer. Here was the box, and here 
was the owner. And must he, there- 
fore, turn round and go away, when 
she was so charming, and he would 
be so glad to tell her stories of Miss 
Schwarz as long as she would listen ? 
How long ought expressmen stay 
when they brought boxes? Jabez 
was restless. Jabez had said but 
little ; but he intimated now that the 
wind would lull after sunset. Did 
Oscar mean to go back, ornot? Ruth 
could not. say any thing. She knew 
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there was not much on the Little Man- Go back as he‘came? or could he find 
ito to interest people. any reason for staying on the Little 
Poor Oscar! What should he do? Manito, andletting Jabez return alone? 


THE WHIP OF THE SKY. 


Weary with travel, charmed with home, 
The youth salutes New England’s air ; 
Nor notes, within the azure dome, 
A vigilant, menacing figure there, 
Whose thonged hand swings 
A whip which sings: 
“Step, step, step,” sings the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry up, move along, you can if you try!” 


Remembering Como’s languid side, 
Where, pulsing from the citron deep, 
The nightingale’s aérial tide 
Floats through the day, repose and sleep. 
Reclined in groves, 
A voice reproves. 
“Step, step, step,” cracks the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry up, jump along, rest when you die!” 


Slave of electric will, which strips 
From him the bliss of easeful hours ; 
And bids, as from a tyrant’s lips, 
Rest, quiet, fly, as useless flowers, 
He wrings his heart 
To make him smart. 
“Step, step, step,” snaps the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry up, race along, rest when you die!” 


He maddens in the breathless race, 
Nor misses splendor, place, or pelf; 
And only loses in the chase 
The hunted lord of all, — himself. 
His gain is loss, 
His treasure dross. 
“Step, step, step,” mocks the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry up, limp along, rest when you die!” 


With care he burthens all his soul ; 
Heaped ingots curve his willing back ; 
Submissive to that fierce control, 
He needs at last the sky-whip’s crack. 
Till at the grave, 
No more a slave, — 
“ Rest, rest, rest,” sighs the whip of the sky: 
“ Hurry not, haste no more, rest when you die!” 


T. G. A. 
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In the “ Examiner” of last month, a brief statement of facts re- 
lating to the wages of printers, and to the other items of the cost of * 
making books, was concluded with an observation which there was 
not then opportunity to support. The passage was this: ‘“ Authors 
must, in the long run, live on the same side of the Atlantic with their 
publishers ; and as fast as American publishing decreases, an almost 
parallel diminution of the number and excellence of American writ- 
ers will closely follow.” 

By “their publishers” was meant, of course, only such firms as 
_ might first publish for the author: not, of course, firms which might 
issue editions of his books after copyright had expired, or in foreign 
countries not subject to the copyright-law of the author’s country. 
But does the prosperity of American authorship depend upon the 
prosperity of American publishing? We think yes; and will try to 
show why. 

In the first place, it has been so thus far. Our literary period, 
most properly so called, began about half a century ago. Washing- 
ton Irving’s books, first published with success in England (while he 
was there), may, perhaps, be taken as the first of this period: they 
certainly are among the first. Mr. Bryant’s earlier poems belong to 
the same period. And their writings, and those of their allies and 
successors in American literature, began to appear, and have contin- 
ued, during the time when American publishing-houses of strength 
and enterprise, as distinguished from mere bookselling concerns, be- 
gan to appear, and have continued. Indeed, the life of the one pow- 
erful firm of Harper & Brothers, established in 1825, nearly coincides 
with what we have called the American literary period. But ex- 
tended specifications are not needed ; nor, we think, do the excep- 
tions and precursors that may be alleged at all invalidate our position 
in its broad and fair sense. And in an age of activities so rational, so 
spontaneous, and so flexibly compliant with necessary law, as are 
those of the nineteenth century, we feel strongly tempted to lay 
down as a dogma what we shall only put as a question. Is it not 
probably by a natural and healthy law of connection that American 
authorship and American publishing have grown up in the same 
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' But, secondly, it would be impracticable to have it otherwise. The 
English author could not conveniently negotiate with the American 
publisher about his intended work by letter: such business is never 
properly done except eye to eye. The expenses, delays, errors, con- 
fusions, losses, irregularities, and annoyances of all kinds, which would 
clog, vex, and disappoint such an undertaking, are numberless and 
"most tormenting. Few would be the instances where a missing 
sheet, lost on the transit, could be written in afresh for the agonized 
New-York publisher, in the very instant of projection, by a second 
English authoress, accidentally in this country at the moment; or 
where, at the last possible minute, an instalment of “ copy” similarly 
delayed could be taken out in a small boat, and flung aboard the 
ocean steamer after she had actually got under way, lighting by sheer 
good luck in one of the gang-ways instead of in the sea. ‘ Instances 
such as both these have happened ; but they could not safely be calcu- 
lated on as part of the machinery of publishing, with the author and 
printer three thousand miles apart. Lord Ullin’s grief about his 
daughter’s perils on a “stormy water” that he could shout over 
would be a joke to the lamentations of a row of desperate penmen 
“ left lamenting” on Albion’s strand over the offspring of their brains 
lost or strayed upon or in the “ waters wild” of the broad Atlantic. 
Besides, authors too frequently set the press going before their book 
is complete in manuscript. We distinctly remember having heard 
publishers promise and vow most devoutly that they never again 
would print one word of any book until every word of the manu- 
script was in their hands. But — with a popular author at least — 
this lofty rule cannot be lived up to: the author will not observe it. 
‘This practice, very troublesome at best, would be intolerable across 
the ocean. So would be the correcting of the press, which is a chapter 
of literary experience already not less speckled with dissatisfactions 
than any other, and most sufficiently so. 

It is very true that an arrangement for doing all the publishing for 
both England and America in one of them would benefit somebody ; 
and it is obvious who somebody is, — or, rather, who the somebodies 
are. The ocean transportation interest, for one, would be pleased. 
That interest would always and very naturally prefer to receive 
freights on all the raw material of both countries (for that matter), 
each lot to be shipped to the other, there manufactured, and then 
shipped home again for use. To other people it seems clear that six 
thousand miles’ carrying is (intrinsically) undesirable. To the ship- 
owner it is wealth. The publishers on either side who should suc- 
ceed in obtaining a thonopoly of the business for their own country, 
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and for the other likewise, would also be pleased. It is of the nature 
of commerce to relish a monopoly. But the authors who make the 
books, and the public who pay for them, would suffer. 

Of this suffering by authors, there is a certain quantity already. 
If an American author offers a manuscript to a publisher, it is obvi- 
ously not for the publisher’s financial interest to accept it if he can 
reprint an English book just as good, for these reasons: he does not 
have to pay the English author ; and the book has already been tried 
on the public, — a very important point. He thus avoids a great share 
both of the necessary expense of publishing, and of the element of 
chance in his venture. Still greater, and much greater, is the disad- 
vantage of the American author if the proposed English competitor 
can be imported in a ready-manufactured small edition, as is now, in 
fact, often done. This plan is a very safe and saving one to the Eng- 
lish and American publishers both, as thus: Messrs. Tinsley & 
Brothers of London (suppose) publish a novel in a cheap 12mo 
form ; say about the size and style of Mr. MacDonald’s last novel, 
“The Vicar’s Daughter,” at two shillings, equal to about eighty 
cents gold. They sell an edition in England on which they make 
something. After filling the English market, they ship an edition to 
their correspondent, who puts them into the American market at, say 
$1.25 ; the price of an American book of the same character being 
about $1.50, for the reason that American mechanics live better than 
English mechanics. Of course, the public buys the cheap book. 
Who ever heard of “the public” deliberately paying a quarter of a 
dollar over a counter on principle? So the English publisher gets 
his profit on the additional edition: the American publisher gets his 
profit on the same lot, and without the heavy expense and risk and 
trouble of stereotyping and manufacturing. And the English author 
gets whatever his publisher pays him; and the American author gets 
leave to put his manuscript into his desk, or the fire if he likes better. 

It is best. every way, — leaving out the interests of exclusive par- 
ties who naturally seek monopolies,—that the American author 
should command his own market, and that the American publisher 
should do so too, and that they two together should furnish America 
with books. So far as superior literary merit shall enable aliens to 
compete and to overcome in that market, they are entitled to their 
success, and we wish them all good wishes. But to hope and desire 
and endeavor that American literature and American mechanics shall 
not only prosper, but shall in every way excel, is just as fair; and the 
best of our competitors will be the last to find fault with us therein. 
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THE TO-MORROW OF DEATH. 
In his “ To-Morrow of Death ” M. 

Louis Figuier proposes to give us a 

scheme of future existence in strict 

accordance with science. He places 
no credence in the old dogmas which 
were constructed in days of ignorance, 
when men were in darkness in regard 
to the true constitution of the uni- 
verse ; but he proposes to assume the 
most modern stand-point,—to take 
the freshest and most incontestable 
facts ; and, upon his interpretation of 
these, bases his theory and argument. 

Two assumptions lie at the founda- 
tion of his theories. First, that man 


has a soul, — that he is not a mere ag- 
gregation of material substance and 
force, but that he is a distinct indi- 
vidual, a spiritual entity, which or- 
ganizes matter around itself for its 
uses, but which is independent of 
matter, and not-seriously affected by 


its changes. “Man is a perfected 
soul, resident in a living body.” 

The second assumption follows na- 
turally from this first. It is, that 
this soul has no part in the body’s 
decay, but goes, at death, into another 
dife, without suffering any change in 
its essential substance. Death is the 
separation of soul and body : at which 
separation, the soul passes into an- 
other and higher organism. M. Fi- 
guier does not enter upon any proof 
of these important statements: he 
simply assumes them as the basis of 
his argument. And, in assuming 
them, he quietly takes possession of all 
the much-disputed ground between 
the materialist-and the spiritualist. 
To say the least, such a proceeding by 
a scientific man must be regarded as 
very unscientific. The precise point 
about which sharpest discussions arise, 

- 1The To-Morrow of Death ; or, The Future Life 


accordirg to Science. By Louis Figuier. Trans- 
lated by 8. R. Crocker. Roberts Brothers. 
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and which science thus far professes 
itself unable to determine, is just this : 
Js this human intelligence a distinct 
entity existing independent of the 
body, or is it the result of our physi- 
cal organization? This is the ques- 


. tion of questions, which science can- 


not yet resolve. Yet our French 
savant coolly assumes this as a point 
about which there can be no dispute. 
He believes that man isan intelligent 
soul, around which a body is organ- 
ized ; and he declines to recognize the 
fact that there are others who think 
that man is simply organized matter, 
exhibiting certain phenomena which 
we call intelligence. 

This method is thoroughly unscien- 
tific and disappointing. He claims 
to give us the “ Future Life according 
to Science.” We turn to him to learn, 
first of all, what evidence science has 
to offer that there is a future life. We 
do not expect that evidence to be per- 
fectly clear, or entirely satisfactory ; 
but we hope to gain some substantial 
basis on which to found an argument. 
We are not sanguine enough to anti- 
cipate that he will build a bridge 
bright as a rainbow, and firm as the 
rock of ages, from the terrestrial to 
the celestial worlds ; yet we think that 
he will, at least, place his abutments, 
and trace some lines to show us how 
the arch will spring over the dark 
valley. 

M. Figuier fails entirely to meet 
our expectation. He completely ig- 
nores the vital question. He leaves 
us no wiser than before concerning the 
scientific probability of a future exist- 
ence. Instead of giving us solid ground 
on which to plant our feet, this vo- 
tary of science is as full of assump- 
tions as the veriest theologian of the 
dark ages. 

Not that scientific demonstration 
is necessary to faith in future life. On 
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the contrary, the consciousness of 
spirit, rather than the facts of matter, 
is the substantial ground for that 
faith, which science may confirm, but 
cannot create. But it does seem 
most remarkable, that, in a work 
which pretends to teach ideas about 
the future in strict accordance with 
science, this fundamental question 
should be treated as though it did not 
exist. But, passing by this primary 
assumption, let us ascertain what con- 
ceptions of the great hereafter this 
modern scholar propounds in the 
august name of science. He gives 
us a condensed statement, in some re- 
spects very admirable, of the chief 
facts concerning the organization of 
our solar system. He satisfies him- 
self that all the planets are worlds 
similar to our earth in their nature 
and conditions,.and all capable of 
being ‘inhabited by beings not dif- 
fering largely from ourselves. Since 
the planets are, as he thinks, habit- 
able, they must be inhabited: as 
both God and Nature abhor a vacu- 
um, and fill all places with those 
forms of existence which they are fitted 
to contain. Having thus assumed — 
for he does not attempt to prove 
it — that all planets are full of beings 
of the same nature with our own, he 
declares that these beings are all in a 
process of development, —that they all 
commenced in lower forms than those 
which they now occupy, and are pass- 
ing on into higher. In this respect, 
all the inhabitants of the solar sys- 
tem are alike. They have one com- 
mon origin, are of one common nature, 
and will join in one common destiny. 
Outside our solar system, our daring 
theorist does not venture. But he 
leaves abundant room for the infer- 
ence, that what is taking place with- 
in its boundaries may be, nay, must be, 
occurring, under somewhat changed 
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conditions, throughout all the pos- 
sible worlds which are lighted and 
warmed by the vast company of 
mighty suns whose countless hosts 
with radiant splendor gem the dia- 
dem of night. 

But, leaving all other worlds out of 
our consideration, we find developed, 
in connection with our earth, a theory 
which for vastness rivals the most 
heaven-storming speculations of In- 
dian sages, — a theory which pro- 
fesses to point out and describe both 
the origin and destiny of souls, and 
to give a sufficient reason for the 
peculiarities which they develop, and 
the discipline they undergo. 

First, as to the origin of souls. The 
germs of spirit-life emanate from high, 
pure, perfect spirits in the sun, who 
possess the power of throwing off 
from themselves rudiments of life 
and force, which afterwards grow into 
souls. These germs, travelling with 
the swiftness of light across the 
vibratory ether, begin their earthly 
existence, not as human creatures, but 
at the lowest possible point of ani- 
mate being. They enter the lower 
order of plants, which live largely by 
the sun’s rays, and thence commence 
their long ascent. The animated 
germ contained in the plant, after liv- 
ing through all the stages of plant- 


life, passes next into the lowest order 


of animals, the zodphyte : ‘from the 
zoéphyte it goes into the mollusk, 
thence into the fish or reptile, thence 
into the bird, into the mammal, and 
at last into a man. 

The plant receives the animated 
germ from the sun-spirit, and infolds 
it, as the seed infolds the future tree. 
And it is this animated germ, which 
is a soul in the first process of making, 
which gives to the plant the persist- 
ent individuality of its life, causing 
it to produce its like with unvarying 
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regularity. In traversing the entire 
animal series, the rudimentary soul, 
which simply existed in the plant, 
steadily improves itself, and acquires 
its incipient faculties. It begins to 
have feeling ; and, in the higher grades 
of animal life, it gains the capacity 
of affection, and shows decided marks 
of intelligence. From a superior 
animal, the soul passes into the body 
of a new-born infant. 

This, according to our philosopher, 
is the origin of souls. They .are 
spiritual germs received from the 
dwellers in the sun, which, having 
spent long periods of existence in the 
slow, formative stages of plant and 
animal life, are at last prepared to 
enter upon the dignity of humanity. 
And they come into the human arena 
embodying the results of all their 
past existence, — which results often 
manifest themselves in some peculiar 
affection or aptitude, as well as in 
the general sympathy which man 
has for the animate creation beneath 
him. 

This human life, also, is discipline. 
The soul that passes through it 
worthily, enters immediately, at its 
completion, the superhuman state. 
The soul that lives unworthily, and 
does not attain sufficient purity and 
nobleness to enable it to enter the su- 
perhuman state, is once more incar- 
nated in human form, and passes again 
through the round of earthly life; and 
this re-incarnation continues until the 
requisite degree of moral improvement 
is gained. Infants who die in infancy 
re-commence life again in other in- 
fant bodies. Only those who have 
won a certain degree of moral charac- 
y enter the superhuman condition. 

uring our life on earth, we have no 
recollection of previous conditions, no 
matter how many we have filled; but, 
when we enter the superhuman state, 
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memory will be revived, and all the 
long past will come back to us. 

The superhuman being which man 
becomes at the body’s death is not 
yet pure spirit. It is spirit joined to 
sublimated matter ; the percentage of 
matter to spirit being much less than 
in our present state. The home of 
this superhuman being is not on the 
earth, but in that upper ether which 
science tells us fills the planetary 
spaces. There all the purified souls 
from all the planets join in a vast as- 
sembly. 

This superhuman being, dwelling in 
this subtle ether, has faculties which 
elevate him infinitely above us. His 
body offers slightest resistance to his 
soul. He can transport himself over 
immense distances without fatigue. 
His sight covers immeasurable extent. 
He has intuitive knowledge of the 
most secret facts of nature. This su- 
perhuman being does not lose entirely 
his connection with his former home. 
He can put himself in communication 
with those who are worthy to com- 
mune with him. He can direct their 
conduct, watch over their actions, 
light their reason, inspire their hearts : 
when they die, he will receive them 
on the threshold of the heavenly home, 
and teach them to live the happy life 
beyond the grave. But this noble 
ethereal life does not continue forever. 
The superhuman being, constituted 
partly of material substance, must 
have a limit of life. He, too, is mortal. 
After a prolonged existence in this up- 
per sphere, there comes a change. 
What is material and mortal is left 
behind; and the spiritual principle 
passes into a new incarnation. How 
many of these re-incarnations there 
may be before all materiality is laid 
aside, and the purely spiritual condi- 
tion is attained, our philosopher does 
not pretend to affirm; although he dis- 
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closes, that not “at the second, the 
third, or the fourth incarnation can 
stop the chain of sublime creatures, of 
which we have caught a glimpse, 
floating in the celestial infinite,” but, 
“at each promotion in the lofty hierar- 
chies of space, they see increased the 
energy of their intellectual and moral 
faculties, their power of feeling and 
loving, their knowledge of the pro- 
foundest mysteries of the universe.” 
When he has reached the last degree 
of this eelestial hierarchy, the spirit- 
ualized being is absolutely perfect in 
power and intelligence. He is wholly 
divested of all material alloy. He is 
a pure spirit. He is a spark, a lam- 
bent flame, a breath, an absolute soul. 
In this state he attains the sun, which 
is his final home. The sun, the cen- 


tral source of the life and power of 
the universe, is the common home of 
all spiritualized beings after passing 


through the long series of existences 
which have glided away amid the 
boundless plains of ether. The sun 
is an immense aggregation of souls. 
These pure spirits who have gained 
the sun transmit to the earth and 
planets emanations of their essence,— 
which are the very animated germs 
in which these spirits themselves had 
their origin, — which, entering into 
other forms of life, go through the same 
transformations to the same result. 
Thus the great circle is complete 
which binds together all beings in one 
family, — the universal family of the 
worlds. ll living things become a 
part of a great procession of life, which 
is constantly rising to higher levels ; 
which never descends; but which, 
when it reaches the highest, rays out 
possibility and power, which, embodied 
in the lowliest forms, commence the 
mighty ascent. The lowest things 
are rising toward the highest; the 
highest, without abating any thing of 
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their own elevation and integrity, 
give life to the lowest. Nature, like 
the Egyptian serpent coiled in stone, 
without flaw or break, rolls securely 
on in her sublime, eternal course. 

Such is M. Figuier’s “ Future Life 
according to Science.” It is a scheme, 
which, while some of its details may 
cause us to smile, in reach of thought, 
and faithful attempt to grasp and ex- 
plain all the facts of existence, has 
rarely, if ever, been surpassed. It re- 
tains some of the features of the old 
idea of transmigration, which, for so 
many thousands of years, has had such 
a strong hold upon the imagination 
of the Aryan race; but it discards the 
thought of any degradation, — of any 
going back into viler forms for 
punishment. All is progressive. If 
there is failure, in our human state, to 
reach the necessary perfection in one 
life for translation to the superhuman, 
there is no condemnation therefor; 
but only necessity to try again and 
again, until the lesson is thoroughly 
learned. 

Of course, this is all speculation : so 
is every thing concerning the origin 
of life, and concerning the mode of its 
continuance. It is impossible to bring 
these things within the boundaries of 
exact knowledge. But this specula- 
tion affects to base itself upon the 
well-understood facts of science. It 
weaves its web out of the knowledge 
of the present, rather than the past; 
and claims that, therefore, it is more 
likely to catch some glimpse of the 
truth. And surely such lofty ideas 
are more satisfactory and inspiring to 
a thoughtful mind than the old 
dreams of a white-robed, psalm-sing- 
ing heaven, and a black, fiend-encom- 
passed hell ; or than some of the ideas 
of our modern sentimental material- 
ism, which would give music-books 
and pianos, and perhaps even potato- 
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fields and stone-fences, in the upper 
spheres. If we must have speculations, 
—and the history of. humanity shows 
that it is impossible to avoid them, — 
let us have those that are grand and en- 
nobling! If we must dream dreams, 
let us dream those which enlarge and 
elevate our minds, — which fill the fu- 
ture with beauty and attractiveness, 
instead of those horrid nightmares 
which have so long hung heavy and 
dread over poor, dogma-surfeited hu- 
manity ! 

To say that our French wise man 
has thrown any new light of positive 
knowledge forward into the To-Mor- 
row of Death would be unjustifiable. 
He has only contributed another guess 
concerning those possibilities which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, and 
of which it hath not entered the heart 
of man to conceive. 


MR. BUDLONG’S HISTORY.* 


By one of the enterprising ad- 
ventures through which authors and 
publishers anticipate the rest of the 
world, Mr. Pharaoh Budlong is able 
to show us the history of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s administration, of Mr. Gratz 
Brown’s bit of an administration, 
and of President Hoffman’s election 
as Mr. Gratz Brown’s successor, in 
the autumn of 1876, at the end of a 
century after the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Very entertaining history it is, and 
very plausible. Indeed, the line 
is hard to draw between the part 
which even now can be sustained 
by the records and statistics, and the 
part which is waiting for its vouchers. 
It is very funny from end to end, but 
all the more is it very suggestive ; 


1 President Greeley, President Hoffman, and 
the Resurrection of the Ring. A History of the 
Next Four Years. By Pharaoh Budlong. New- 
England News Company. Boston. 
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and, as one thinks how possible such 
things are, it is very sad. Mr. Gree- 
ley’s first sketch of his cabinet ap- 
pears in his own autograph, or in 
what looks like a facsimile of 1t; 
and there is a certain vraisemblance, 
which haunts you for a day after, in 
the suggestion of the names. You 
cannot but say to yourself all the 
time, “This is not one whit more 
strange than the nominations which 
are offered to us already.” 

Before these lines have been printed, 
Mr. Budlong’s prophetic pamphlet 
will have been in everybody’s hands. 
We copy a single passage, showing 
how Mr. Greeley carried his own 
election : — 

It was a fearful exigency. Long 
did the committee ponder and discuss ; 
but like the devils in Pandemonium, 
they — 


“ Found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


As they were breaking up for the 
day, in came Mr. Greeley, to see what 
the day had brought forth. They laid 
the question before the sage. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” observed the 
moon-faced man of Chappaqua, “I’ve 
thought of.just that thing. I’m going 
to carry New York and Philadelphia 
myself, individually, by the Mormon 
vote.” 

At this entirely original suggestion 
in American politics we all opened our 
eyes. 

“The Mormon vote, Horace?” 
said that familiar person, Theodore 
Tilton. “ What can you mean?” 

“Mean, you damned fool!” said 
the indignant sage. “I mean that I’ve 
been doing a little arithmetic. Your 
stuff about the vote is all very well as 
far as it goes. But I didn’t know 
there was so much ignorance of rea] 
statistics in the whole world as there is 
in this room, or was before I came in. 
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Every child of two years old knows 
that the census of 1870 showed the 
number of Mormons in New-York City 
alone to be 3,247, — no, 3,249; and in 
Philadelphia, 2,363. Comments by 
the —I mean, all I have to do is to 
bring in their vote: I made up my 
mind to do it three weeks ago. They 
are damned intelligent, those Mormons 
are; and they don’t waste their time 
voting at all, asa general thing. But 
I can fetch every man jack of them. 
They hate Grant, to begin with. Next 
place, I’m nine-tenths of a Mormon 
myself, already, as a Universalist. 
We don’t believe in the divinity of 
Christ, they and I; and such a com- 
munity of belief goes a great way. It’s 
just got me the public indorsement 
of Mr. Barnum. In short, gentlemen, 
I’m above prejudices in matters of 
religion; and we all worship one com- 
mon Father, as Napoleon observed to 
the muftis of Cairo. I have resolved to 
join the Mormon communion. I 
would have Young for secretary of 
state, too, if necessary; and I have 
trustworthy information of three ladies 
that I can have sealed to me at fifteen 
minutes’ notice,— Mrs. Woodhull, 
Mrs. Dr. Mary Walker, and Mrs. Jose- 
phine McCarty, who shot at Thom- 
son at Utica the other day. She’s 
editing a paper now: she would do as 
managing editor of ‘The Tribune’ if 
necessary.” 

Thus was chosen our first Mormon 
President. 


A NILE BOOK AT LAST. 


Or have we seen some other work 
on the subject of this ancient river? 
For ancient above others it seems, al- 
though not a day older, so far as we 
know, than the Podunk or the Stan- 


1Sailing on the Nile. By Laurent Laporte. 
Translated from the French by a Vaughan. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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islaus. Let us admit—it is the 
handiest way for escaping out of our 
momentary frivolity — that travellers 
have before now told their stories of 
Nilotic haps, — stories, indeed, that 
make the mysterious river grow 
longer and longer year by year, un- 
til we should, for our own part, not 
flinch to have the enterprising Mr. 
Stanley announce that the persevering 
Dr. Livingstone has discovered that 
the Nile rises in Table Bay. The 
present volume has the great merit 
of not being written for any particu- 
lar purpose, — hardly, even, to describe 
the author’s travels on the Nile. It 
is a light-hearted, sometimes almost 
fantastic, memorandum of things 
heard and seen. These experiences 
happened to come to pass on the 
Nile: that was all. The author and 
his friends chartered a Nile boat, as- 
cended the river to the cataract of 
Philw, and then came back, examin- 
ing, as they went, every thing and 
everybody that was to be seen, and 
writing down the facts concerning the 
same out of mere jollity and good 
spirits; and the effervescent good- 
nature of ‘the book is very healthy 
and cheering. It is, moreover, trans- 
lated by Miss Vaughan with much 
spirit and taste, so that it has become 
lively French observations in a bright 
English dress. It is unusually enter- 
taining. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Mr. Sreicer, the enterprising and 
energetic publisher of this little vol- 
ume, offers a strikingly large assort- 
ment of books and apparatus relating 
to the Kindergarten theory and prac- 
tice about infant education. His list 


1 The Child: its Nature and Relations; an Eluci- 
dation of Froebel’s Principles of Education. By 
Matilda H. Kriege. A free rendering of the Ger- 
man of Baroness Marenholtz-Billow. WN. Y.: 
E. Steiger. 
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of German books alone reaches sev- 
eral scores ; and there are already five 
in English, besides two or three in 
French. Along with this list, is one 
equal or greater, both in importance 
and length, of apparatus; for the 
Kindergarten system is thoroughly a 
system of teaching by real objects. 

The present’ volume, as its title 
shows, is intended as a compend of 
the theory of the subject, and the 
ground it covers is substantially as 
follows : — 


Our present schools do not prepare 
their pupils to help as they ought in 
reforming and improving society. 

Society is in an abominable condi- 
tion (“wide-spread immorality,” “ in- 
crease of pauperism,” “ irreligion,” 
“selfishness in its coarsest and most 
refined forms,” and many other such 
terms, are specified under this charge). 

The problem of education is “to 
establish the equilibrium between in- 
telligence, and moral power as evinced 
in the outward life.” 

The present instruction is too much 
verbal, not allowing pupils to repro- 
duce, and thus prove, and truly master, 
what they acquire: nor does it select 
and develop the pupil’s individual 
bent, which is indispensable to hap- 
piness. 

Froebel’s system answers these re- 
quirements, being based wholly upon 
“the nature of the child, and its re- 
quirements for development.” 


The child must be treated in ac- 
cordance with a threefold relation, — 
to nature, to man, and to God. It 
should be familiarized with these three, 
to enable it to deal with them in the 
best way for itself and its race. 

The order of educational processes 
in the individual should coincide with 
that of the mental, social, and other 
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developments of man as a race in his- 
tory, culminating in the knowledge 
and love of God. 

The first development of a child’s 
activity is motion and the enjoyment 
of it. Gymnastics and games are, 
then, to be practised first. 

These “ games” are such uses of 
the child’s members, its hands espe- 
cially, as will at once amuse and in- 
struct. In other words, “ Froebel has 
found means to chain the child’s at- 
tention by connecting all instruction 
given with the use of its hands.” 

Modelling and forming, drawing 
and coloring, are prominent among 
the instinctively preferred activities of 
children. Singing and dancing, and 
the investigation of natural objects, 
are also favorite occupations. 

Such exercises should be made the 
basis of instruction in the abstract 
relations and systems which are to 
result in arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, and other studies. 


“ Education is deliverance, — deliv- 
erance of the fettered forces of body 
and mind.” And, a page or two far- 
ther on, “ Instruction, having for its 
chief end intellectual development, 
and education, looking mainly to 
moral development, or formation of 
character.”’ 

“Thinking . . . . is a connection of 
contrasts, or opposites, in the mind.” 
Education must accordingly proceed 
under this law; e.g., by showing con- 
trasted colors, differing forms, &c. 
This leads to arranging, classifying, 
and distributing, — the essentials of 
clear thought. 

“Education must begin with the 
ideal, and thence proceed to the real, 
if each generation is to realize new 
ideas. Imagination should be devel- 
oped before reason.” 

It is the mother who should give 
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the first rudiments of education. 
Frosbel makes “ self-activity ” the first 
principle of his method. That is, he 
takes the grasping of infants’ hands 
as the earliest sign of awakening in- 
telligence : he provides for the grati- 
fication of this intelligence by fur- 
nishing matter for it to act on, in the 
form of plays, —the childish mind not 
acting satisfactorily otherwise than 
with the free and spontaneous feeling 
which belongs to voluntary sport; it 
is for older minds to work. And by 
teaching children together in the 
Kindergarten is given the oppor- 
tunity of practising virtue and mo- 
rality in their conduct to each other. 

Froebel’s “Family Book” is the 
rudimentary manual for teaching by 
mothers. It contains hand exercises, 
and songs to go with them. There 
are also songs to be sung to the child 
while it eats, “indicating the sources 
of some articles of its food,” &c.; 
songs for explaining the family rela- 
tions; for the beginning of arithme- 
tic, and so on. 


These brief extracts and summary 
sentences sufficiently indicate the 
line of discussion of the book. We 
have made room for them, firstly, by 
reason of a particular request from 
the publisher, who, before sending the 
volume, sent a circular to know 
whether, if he sent it, we should pay 
any attention to it. Secondly, be- 
cause the subject is one of real impor- 
tance, and there are good ideas in the 
book, And yet it is like so very 
many of the works on pedagogy 
which the Germans have written, 
and which painstaking people have 
from time to time been so good as to 
translate for us, with that “certain 
condescension in foreigners” which 
Mr. James R. Lowell has described 
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so well. In reading it, therefore, it is 
necessary constantly to distinguish 
between mere theory, and actual, 
practical truth. Nowhere more than 
in educational works, — especially 
theoretical ones, — especially the Ger- 
man theoretical ones,— must we be on 
our guard against trestle-work. By 
this, we mean structures put in to fill 
out parts of a system where there is 
no firm ground to stand on. For in- 
stance, the first foundation laid down 
for all the suggestions of this manual 
is the distinct assertion that society 
and morals are in a very bad and 
dangerous state. But itis a healthier 
and safer and truer, as well as _pleas- 
anter doctrine to begin with, that 
society and morals are in a very 
promising state. Hope and love are 
much better working-materials than 
terror and shame. 

The implied views of the condition 
of home education and primary edu- 
cation which run through the whole 
discussion may be more just for Ger- 
many than for this country. For us, 
they are quite too gloomy,— pessimist, 
almost to as extreme a point as the 
views of society. Still less satisfac- 
tory are the occasional efforts at met- 
aphysical definitions, which must be 
simply thrown away. Only imagine 
a definition of thinking as being the 
“connection of contrastsin the mind” ! 
And, lastly, the method of exposition 
is not well adapted to impress Amer- 
ican readers. It is diffuse, dogmatic, 
and confused, so as to be painful 
reading for clear heads, and a fortiori 
for the muddled. A plain, instruc- 
tive, and very useful statement of 
Frebel’s views and methods, so far 
as they are applicable to a state of 
things so different from the German 
as ours is, could be drawn up in half 
the space, and might do much good 
if people could be induced to read it, 
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Mrrfio is a sad and simple love- 
story, very gracefully and tenderly 
told. Miréio was the only child of 
the richest farmer in La Crau: she 
was young, beautiful, and wooed by 
many suitors; but she turned from 
them all to give her love to handsome 
Vincen, a chance laborer on her fa- 
ther’s farm, and, alas for her! the son 
of a poor basket-maker. He was 
proud, daring, passionate, and elo- 
quent: she was an ardent, impetuous, 
captivating child, with unquestioning 
faith in the religion and superstitions 
to which she was bred, and with a 
heart made brave by its great love. 
She fled from the anger of her father 
to seek aid at the shrine of the Three 
Maries in Camarque; for had not 
Vincen himself said to her, — 

“Tf ever thou dost come to harm, 
betake thyself forthwith to the most 
holy saints, who cure all ills, and 
hearken all complaints”? But the 
weary journey across the desert, with 
the fierce summer heat beating piti- 
lessly on the poor young head used 
only to shelter and caresses, was more 
than she could bear. She reached 
the shrine, indeed ; and there, loving, 
dying, with the light of a heavenly 
vision resting on her, and her eyes 
watching the “ bark without a sail,” 
in which the saints, softly gliding 
over the sea, were coming for her, her 
old parents found her, and Vincen 
once more knelt by her side. Un- 
availing were the sorrow, repentance, 
and tears of the father; unavailing 
the passion of Vincen, and the yearn- 
ing of the broken-hearted mother. 
Miréio died. This is the merest out- 
line of the story, round which M. 
Mistral has gathered, and into which 

1Mireio: a Provencal Porm. By Frédéric 


Mistral. Translated by Harriet W. Preston. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


he has wrought, accurate descriptions 
of scenery, graphic sketches of char- 
acter, exquisitely-finished pictures of 
domestic life, — all the customs, super- 
stitions, traditions, passionate life, and 
vivid color, of Provence; and so has 
made a poem of great beauty. Often 
his style has a vigor and grand sim- 
plicity worthy of one who, 

“Would fain be Homer’s humble follower ; ” 
as in the description of the suitors, 
their wealth, and the gifts they 
brought for their wooing. Here are 
a few stanzas : — 


“ Soon to the farm came suitor number two, 
A keeper of wild horses from Sambu, — 
Veran by name. About his island home, 
In the great prairies where the asters bloom, 
He used to keep a hundred milk-white 

steeds, 
Who nipped the heads of all the lofty reeds. 


A hundred steeds ! their long manes flowing 
free 

As the foam-crested billows of the sea. 

Wavy and thick and all unshorn were they ; 

And when the horses on their headlong way 

Plunged altogether, their dishevelled hair 

Seemed the white robes of creatures of the 
air. 


For these wild steeds are with the sea at 
home : 

Have they not still the color of the foam ? 

Perchance they brake from old King Nep- 
tune’s car; 

For when the sea turns dark, and moans 
afar, 

And the ships part their cables in the bay, 

The stallions of Camarque rejoicing neigh, 


Their sweeping tails like whip-cord snap- 
ping loudly, 

Or pawing at the earth all fierce and 
proudly, 

As though their flanks were stung as with 
a rod 

By the sharp trident of the angry god 

Who makes the rain a deluge, and the 
ocean 

Stirs to its depths in uttermost commotion.” 


And again, in the furious battle be- 
tween the favored Vincen and the 
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rejected Currias, who was a breaker 
and brander of wild cattle : — 


“ And so, among thecattle born and grown, 
Their build, their cruel heart, became his 
own.” 


There is extraordinary life, and 
rapidity of movement, in the canto 
devoted to the muster of the laborers, 
and the search for the lost Miréio.. 
But the great charm of the poem is 
in the exquisite story of Miréio her- 
self. Her happy life at Lotus Farm, 
her songs and jests with her com- 
panions, her innocent love-making 
with Vincen, her unhappiness when 
they are separated, her preparations 
for flight, —all the incidents of that 
terrible day, her talk with the little 
fisher-boy, and, last, her vision of The 
Maries, and her death, — are of them- 
selves the sweetest, most delicate, 
and most touching of poems. 

Then this book has an interest 
quite apart from its story and its 
great poetic merit: Frederic Mistral 
is the most famous of the group of 
poets who have created a new Pro- 
vengal poetry. The old Provengal 
tongue, beloved of knights and trou- 
badours, and forever associated in our 
minds with romance and chivalry, 
had become so debased by low singers 
of tavern songs, that its poetry was 
only “a riot of coarse speech, which 
had slain modesty in the ears of the 
young.” To purify, and lift up to 
honor, this profaned and fallen lan- 
guage became the ambition and the 
aim of Joseph Roumanille, a Proven- 
gal youth, educated in France. He 
inspired others with his own enthusi- 
asm, and drew around him a class of 
brilliant pupils, of whom Mistral has 
become the most famous. His com- 
panions, indeed Roumanille himself, 
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had written only lyrics in this beau- 
tiful, reborn language; but Mistral 
sought to use it for the honor of Pro- 
vence itself ; and so he wrote this pasto- 
ral poem, — this true study from na- 
ture. It is his native land which he 
celebrates: the artist, poet, patriot, in 
him combine for this work ; and the 
only marked fault in his poem is that 
there is too much of it. He could not 
leave enough unsaid: quaint supersti- 
tions, picturesque or weird local tradi- 
tions, —a mass of rich’material crowd- 
ed so upon him, that he could not set it 
aside: but even his power and genius 
could not use it all to advantage ; ‘and 
every reader wishes that the witch- 
canto, at least, had been omitted. The 
first appearance of “ Miréio” excited 
the wildest enthusiasm in France, 
especially amongst literary men, and 
the natives of Provence. Mistral be- 
came a hero:. he rendered his poem 
in French, and dedicated it to La- 
martine, and editions multiplied. 
There is nothing in the history of 
modern literature more interesting 
than this Provengal revival, and the 
work of Roumanille, Mistral, Au- 
banel, Crousillat, Tavan, and the rest 
of that group. 

Miss Preston’s translation has the 
nobleness, the simplicity, the variety, 
and vivacity, of the original, which it 
follows with all the accuracy that 
English verse would allow. A great 
deal of the music of the Provengal, 
and the grace of its bewildering 
rhymes, necessarily escaped in the 
translation ; but enough remains to 
make the English poem very charm- 
ing. Both author and translator 
have done their work so well, have 
left in it so few blemishes, that criti- 
cism of it becomes hearty commen- 
dation. 
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SAINTE-BEUVE.: 


THE two years that have passed 
since the death of M. Sainte-Beuve 
have given time for numerous critics 
to try their skill in making their 
portraits littéraires of the master- 
critic who, for so many years, 
whether he praised or blamed, knew 
how to give a fresh interest to the 
subject he discussed each week. 
Who was there left to write a “ Cau- 
serie de Lundi” about Sainte-Beuve, 
since he was no longer here to do it 
himself ? 

M. Levallois, in his book upon 
Sainte-Beuve,! does not attempt to 
write his biography. He discusses, 
in the preface, the various criticisms 
upon Sainte-Beuve, and then gives 
his own opinion, as a friend, of Sainte- 
Beuve’s work as poet and critic, hav- 
ing been himself, for three years, his 
private secretary. He shows that the 
celebrated critic was accustomed to 
fling himself with interest into the 
personality of his subject; and Le- 
vallois is inclined to reproach him for 
the engouements that he betrayed for 
certain personalities, and which he was 
ready soon to pass out of. M. Leval- 
lois overlooks the fact, that it is this 
very enthusiasm that gives the artis- 
tic interest to the subjects that are 
discussed by the critic, and that this 
faculty of entering into the person- 
ality of another may be one secret of 
his success. 

“The author of the ‘ Causeries’ ex- 
celled, as his master Montaigne would not 
have failed to say, in gulling himself, 4 
se piper lui-méme. He flung himself, in- 
tellectually speaking, at the head of those 
he studied ; discovering in them talents, 
virtues, charms of every kind, he made 
himself bon compagnon, kindly, preposses- 
sing, and, without soliciting it, by his nat- 

1 Sainte-Beuve Par Jules Levallois. Paris: 


Ordier et Cie. Boston: S hof & Moeller. 
1872, “ 
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ural and insinuating unreserve, won 
confidence. No one posed before him: 
every one surrendered himself, appeared 
himself. Then, one day, this first glare 
passing off, no longer dazzled by it, 
he would perceive, in the very middle of 
his model’s face, a wart, which he ought 
to have seen the first minute ; but which, in 
the fire of his enthusiasm, he had failed 
to observe, and, consequently, to repro- 
duce. Furious at his own mistake, but 
not acknowledging it even to his own 
conscience, he accused the model of hav- 
ing deceived him, and. made himself 
amends by tracing a counter-portrait, 
where the wart, surmounted by a tuft of 
soft hair, would display itself in all its 
splendor. 

“ Sainte-Beuve’s severity contained a 
quality that was peculiarly wounding to 
those who were its object: lie almost 
necessarily implied that they had passed 
through some ordeal, had met with 
shameful failure or well-known indignity. 
Under divers forms, and with courtesy to 
suit the occasion, his articles of revision 
and repentance might be summed up in 
the following formula: ‘I loved such an 
one because he had talent: I praised him 
in all sincerity. He ceased to have it, or 
else I was deceived in his favor in attrib- 
uting it tohim. His faults have impressed 
me: I now dislike him; and as you all 
see, spite of our former friendship, 1 make 
no ceremony of proclaiming my new 
opinion with regard to him.” 


The infidelity of this “method” 
certainly cannot be admired ; yet it is 
more attractive than the manner in 
which M. Levallois signalizes it in 
his “ portrait.” With this explana- 
tion of Sainte-Beuve’s position with 
regard to atheism and religion, it 
shows his own lack of that enthusi- 
asm and engowement he deprecates 
in Sainte-Beuve. Claiming to ap- 
pear impartial, he is too cool in his 
candor, and does not venture to warm 
himself up in praise. Sainte-Beuve 
would have every right to exclaim, 
“Save me from my friends!” Yet 
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M. : Levallois acknowledges how 
much the French writers of the last 
ten years have owed to the kindly 
influence of Sainte-Beuve : — 


“He made known to the public, MM. 
Feydeau, Flaubert, Taine, Rénan, Sche- 
- per, de Goncourt, and excited a relish 
for these authors. He prevented them 
from suffering from the slowness and vexa- 
tions of the literary course. Their works, 
often remarkable, but sometimes so com- 
plicated, conceived after peculiar systems, 
executed according to special procedures, 
found in him the most complaisant, inde- 
fatigable, enlightened, and subtle of in- 
terpreters. We need not be astonished 
that the generation, thus welcomed and 
guided by him, should be still grateful 
for his firm and decisive support, and 
should give back to him in popularity 
what it has received from him in resonant 
notoriety.” 


M. Levallois also dwells upon the 
fund of knowledge possessed by 
Sainte-Beuve, his wide extent of in- 
formation, and his industry,— both of 
which qualities so essential are seri- 
ously lacking in our critics. He says 
that the “Causeries de Lundi” have 
often been spoken of as improvisations. 


“ But the improvisation was true only 
with regard to the form, never as to the 
preparation of the article. I have been 
able to make sure, and can declare without 
any exaggeration, that there was no sub- 
ject, literary, philosophic, or religious, 
upon which he was not prepared and ready 
to speak, not only with knowledge of the 
ground, but in its full extent, and in detail, 
as a man who has never entirely ceased 
to occupy himself with it. This aston- 
ishing accuracy of his memory, and truly 
extraordinary richness of information, 
permitted him, with the greatest ease, to 
enter upon the most arid subject, and 
spread over it interest, diversity, and 
life. 

“ Sainte-Beuve possessed fully, not only 
the precise knowledge and essential in- 
formation on every important point with 
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regard to every celebrated, or even any 
simply distinguished man, but what is 
more rare, he knew all the true and reli- 
able traditions connected with the sub- 
ject.” 


Yet he was never satisfied with 
merely drawing from this fund, to 
which he was industriously adding. 


“He was a patient collector of facts, 
expressions, biographies, and ideas. He . 
brought together, and laid out within reach, 
the greatest number possible of authentic 
documents ; after having submitted them to 
a severe control, an implacable analysis, 
but not till then, he interpreted, classified 
them, and gave them significance. He had 
a horror of suppositions. 

“ Sainte-Beuve had a scorn and hatred 
of ’d-peu-pres — the nearly right. He was 
willing to advance only on firm ground, 
with the way clear enough to see before 
him for a certain distance, without being 
obliged to refer to themes that might be 
controverted or to cloudy hypotheses. 
He desired to know and penetrate every 
thing with regard to each situation, in- 
dividual, and doctrine. Never drawing 
back from any amount of research, nor 
neglecting any suggestion, he seized, 
with a surprising quickness and sagacity, 
all the relations, affinities, connections, 
filiations, moral and social influences, of 
his subject ; or he gave life to it, not only 
in the multiplicity of its details, but also 
by his truly extraordinary skill in dis- 
tributing and classifying them. 

“ An immense distance separates such 
a thoughtful historian and artist from the 
mere compiler. His talent, too, is never 
that of pure ornament or parade. He 
incorporates body with method: he mar- 
ries it, and makes all of it with a marvel- 
lous dexterity.” 


We wish such perseverance and 
such culture could be the portion of 
some of our own critics. 

But knowledge, industry, and cul- 
tivation, alone, could not make up the 
qualities that interest in the pages of 


At the close of his 
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own description of his views and 
principles, he says, — 

“Even though a science of intellect 
should be organized beyond what we can 
now conceive, it would always be so deli- 
cate and mobile that it would exist only 
for those who have a natural vocation 
and talent for observation: it would be 
always an art, which would require a skil- 
ful artist, as medicine exacts a medical 
tact in him who follows it as a professor, as 
philosophy ought to require the philoso- 
phic tact from those who pretend to be 
philosophers, as poetry should be touched 
only by a poet.” 

Sainte-Beuve was surely an artist 
in his own especial vocation. Open 
at random in one of his volumes, and 
you find something to entertain and 
interest you. And in the long series 


of volumes of his papers, in the dif- 
ferent pictures he sketches of life, he 
is constantly giving a more human 
representation of himself — with cer- 


tain unconscious apologies for his 
own short-comings — than that given 
by the friend and critic. We copy 
two of these mental photographs, — 
the first quoted by M. Levallois, the 
other taken at random from Sainte- 
Beuve’s notice of Joubert, in his 
“ Chateaubriand.” 


“JT have searched so far, either as a 
secret excuse for my own idleness, or, per- 
haps, from a deep sentiment of the princi- 
ple that every thing amounts to the same 
thing, — I have come so far as to consider 
that whatever I do, or do not do, work- 
ing in my closet upon any consecutive bit 
of work, or frittering myself away in arti- 
cles; whether dissipating myself in the 
world, allowing my hours to be eaten up 
by tiresome bores, by somebody needing 
something, in rendezvous in the streets, no 
matter by whom or what, — in all this I 
am always doing one and the same thing, 
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1 am reading one and the same book. It 
is an infinite, a perpetually continuous 
book of the world, of life, that no one fin- 
ishes, of which the wisest can decipher 
but a few pages. I read it at any page 
that presents itself, by fits and starts, up- 
side down,— no matter how! I never stop, 
The greater the medley is, the more 
frequent the interruptions, the more 
persistently I keep on upon this book in 
which we are always at the middle; but 
the profit of it all is, that I have read it 
open in all sorts of different places.” 


And again, is not the following 
passage a judgment upon himself? 


“Tn our day, it is given to a very small 
number, even of the most refined, and 
those who appreciate such the most, to 
concentrate their lives, and set them in 
order, according to their own fancies and 
tastes, nobly and consecutively. I seek 
to do this ; but who can boast of having 
remained faithful to one’s self, to the past 
of his earliest or his fairest days? We 
were born under thrall, and continue so 
for the greatest portion of our time. The 
ordinary condition of human life is but a 
series of successive yokes, and the sole 
liberty that remains to us is the power of 
changing them. Work presses, necessity 
demands, circumstances invite. At the 
risk of appearing to contradict and belie 
one’s self, it is necessary to keep on, and 
to begin again. Itis necessary to accept 
these different employments, these occu- 
pations; but, even while fulfilling them 
with the greatest conscience and zeal, one 
raises the dust along one’s way, obscuring 
the images of former days, bringing tar- 
nish, bringing blame, upon one’s self. 
And it is thus, that, before having quite 
reached old age, we have passed succes- 
sively through so many lives that we 
scarcely know, in dreaming them over 
again, which is the true, which is that for 
which we were fitted, for which we are 
worthy, which we should have chosen 
ourselves.” (“Chateaubriand,” tome 2. 
pp- 140, 141.) 
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THE ROSE-GARDEN.' 

Tux two novels named in this one 
title are unpretending and quiet 
books, written in a genuinely ladylike 
manner. They are love-stories, clear 
of atmosphere, and healthy in tone, 
however, and receiving their further 
individuality from their pictures of 
French society and manners. The 
pictures are spirited, easy, and human. 
We confess a wicked pleasure in hay- 
ing caught that great man, the news- 
paper critic, finding fault with the 
“translator” for having left “ French 
idioms” in the style. They were 
planted on purpose in the English, 
because appropriate to the French 
interlocutors; and they lend a very 
pleasant quaintness to the dialogue. 
The unknown writer is in degree, 
perhaps, as much as in kind, entitled 
to take rank with Mrs. Sartoris and 
Miss Thackeray, whose delightful 
delineations of domestic life in France 
have preceded her. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Hermann AGHA An Eastern 
Narrative By W. Gifford Pal- 
grave New York Holt & 
Williams 

The story of Hermann Wolff, a 
Saxon by birth, who, along with his 
sister, was kidnapped in childhood by 
Turks. She became the wife, and he 
the favorite, of an enterprising Turk- 
ish ruler of Egypt, who from 1768 to 
1773 was in successful rebellion 
against Turkey, —all this, that is, 
in the form of a novel. Mr. Pal- 
grave is well known as the author of 
an extremely interesting book of 
travels in Central Arabia: he is him- 
self of Oriental blood; and the story, 
besides its merits as a novel, is an in- 


1The Rose-Garden. By the author of “ Una- 
wares.” Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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structive picture of life and manners 
in the East. 


Witp Oats, Sown ABROAD; OR, 
On anp Orr Sounpines. Being 
leaves from a private journal. By 
Theodore B. Witmer. Phila: T. 
B. Peterson & Bros. A reprint. 


THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHEN- 
TICITY OF THE GOSPELS: an Argu- 
ment conducted on Historical and 
Critical Grounds. By B. A. Hins- 
dale, A.M., President of Hiram Col- 
lege. Cincinnati: Bosworth, Chase, 
& Hall. 

A compact and handy manual, 
The author’s account of his purpose 
in his preface is, that he felt it sea- 
sonable to revive and restate the, ar- 
gument in the light of the recent 
improved methods and better conclu- 
sions in biblical study: that he has 
aimed to preserve a fresh and origi- 
nal method, viz., of reasoning back- 
ward from our own times towards the 
origin of the Gospels, instead of seek- 
ing to establish the earliest part of 
the historical evidence first. He has 
used good recent authorities, and 
makes no pompous nor immoderate 
claims. 


Niacara: its History and Geol- 
ogy, Incidents and Poetry, with Map 
and Illustrations. By George W. 
Holley. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

A curious and interesting collection . 
of anecdotes and information about 
the great fall. 


Tue CaanpLtER ELEMENTS OF 
Drawine, introductory to Drawing, 
Art, and Taste. By John S. Wood- 
man, Dartmouth College. Boston: 
Ginn Bros. 

A compend of elementary instruc- 
tion, very compact and full, very 
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practical and sensible, with some 
strikingly original and excellent fea- 
tures, and well illustrated. We know 
of no manual so hopeful in this neg- 
lected department of education. 


Lattin Lessons adapted to Allen 
and Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 
Prepared by R. F. Leighton, Master 
of the Melrose High School. Boston : 
Ginn Bros. 

The two chief points aimed at in 
this manual, over and above the dili- 
gence used throughout it, are, to 
make much use of the simpler verb- 
forms in the early part of the course, 
as being easier, and more suggestive 
and fruitful, than nouns; and to ac- 
custom the pupil, not to words mere- 
ly, but to sentences, from the begin- 
ning. Collateral information is abun- 
dant, on the pedagogically correct 
rule that children will not usually 
look it up for themselves, and that 
the instructor had better make sure 
that they have it. 


Lessons FOR CHILDREN ABOUT 
Themsetves. Part I.— The Body. 
Adapted to Children under fourteen 
years of age. By A. E. Newton, late 
Superintendent of Schools in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Illustrated. Boston: 
Newton & Co. 

A little primary manual of physiol- 
ogy, arranged so as to allow two 
grades of instruction; managed fa- 
miliarly, with cuts, and diversified 
with songs and other supplementary 
matter, so as to be capable of serving 
‘as a text-book for a variety of exer- 
cises. 


Tue Lens: a Quarterly Journal 
of Microscopy and the Allied Natural 


¢ 


Other New Books. 


Sciences; with the Transactions of 
the State Microscopical Society of Il- 
linois. Edited by S. A. Briggs. Vol. 
I. No. III. July, 1872. Chicago: 
The State Micr. Soc. of Lllinois, 
Subscriptions received by Carpenter 
& Sheldon, 958 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. For sale in Boston by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. Per year, $3.00 in ad- 
vance. 

Obviously a desirable and conve- 
nient medium of consultation and in- 
tercourse among microscopists, the 
importance of whose work, it may al- 
most be said, is great in proportion as 
its “fields” are small. There are 
sixty-eight pages in the number, well 
and clearly printed, on good paper; 
three full-page illustrations; thirteen 
articles; and an Editor’s Table with 
fifteen miscellaneous items. Among 
the articles are several lists of spe- 
cies, families, &c., always most useful 
to the specialist. The article of most 
general interest is Mr. Lane’s on 
“ Fungi in Cows’ Milk ;” which seems 
to show that some cows are liable to 
develop to an unhealthy extent, in 
their blood and milk, microscopic 
plant-germs received in the water 
they drink. There is an answer from 
Dr. Beale to statements by Dr. 
Woodward, which is marked by the 
same quiet good temper and thorough 
scientific equity which we have often 
admired in Dr. Beale’s writings, and 
which remind the reader of the per- 
fect manner of that knight of science, 
Charles Darwin. It is impossible to 
avoid a strong tendency to believe 
that he must be in the right who 
reasons with such perfect ethical feel- 
ing. We wish our contemporary 
every success. 
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RUBINSTEIN AND THE SLAVONI- 
ANS. 

As Rubinstein, the famous compo- 
ser and pianist, is soon to visit us, — in 
fact, is already announced for a set of 
concerts in Boston and New York, — 
it may not be uninteresting to the 
‘readers of “Oxp anp New” to hear 
something of the great man’s early 
life, and of his music, as an illustration 
of an art Slavonic. 

The idea prevailing in Germany, 
that the Teutonic element is neces- 
sary in every thing where success is 
desired, will some day be found to be 
a most cunningly-devised fable. 

There is an energy, and wealth of 
’ originality, a great undeveloped genius, 
in the Slavonic nature, which ere long 
will assert itself in literature as well 
as in music. / 

As a people, they have been de- 
spised by their more fortunate West- 
ern brethren ; the term “ Bohemian ” 
always being used to express utter 
lawlessness and gypsy semi-barbarism. 

Langham, in his descriptive eth- 
nology, many years ago prophesied a 
glorious future for the Slavonic race, 
notwithstanding the conquered coun- 
tries of Bohemia and Hungary then 
held down by Teutonic despotism; and 
in literature he promises, by ingeni- 
ous reasoning, remarkable discoveries. 


And most surely, if he still lives,” 


must his heart be gladdened to hear 
the name of Rubinstein sounded 


abroad, and his wonderful works per- 
formed. 

Anton Rubinstein was born in the 
southern part of Russia, in the prov- 
ince of Bessarabia, in the little village 
of Wechwotynetz, very near the 
Moldavian frontier, in November, 
1829. His father, belonging to the 
Greek Church, had large possessions ; 
and Anton and his brother Nicholas 
passed the very early years of their 
lives in. comparative luxury. Owing 
to certain political changes, the prop- 
erty vanished ; and the mother, Clara, 
an accomplished young lady, with an 
energy unusual in one so delicately 
reared, applied for and obtained a 
position as teacher in the Imperial 
educational establishment in Mos- 
cow. Anton showing rare musical 
gifts at the age of six, his mother 
gave him and his little brother their 
first instruction in music. And then, 
our little Anton soon outstripping 
his brother in piano-forte playing, it 
became necessary to procure for him 
a teacher more advanced than the 
Frau Clara. 

Accordingly, at the age of eight, 
he was placed under the instruction 
of Herr Willowing, with whom he re- 
mained two years, appearing many 
times in concerts as an infant musi- 
cal prodigy. He then went to Paris, 
where Liszt, after hearing him play, 
took him up in his arms, kissed him, 
and said, “ Der wird der Erbe meines 
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Spiels.” “He will be the inheritor 
of my playing.” After a year and a 
half of study with Liszt, he made an 
extensive concert-tour, lasting three 
years, in England (where Mendels- 
sohn saw him, and interested himself 
greatly in his behalf), Holland, Swe- 
den, and Germany. 

Returning to Russia, he remained 
with his family one year, gaining 
fresh honor ahd praise from his own 
countrymen, until his mother and 
brother were ready to accompany him 
to Berlin. His brother was placed 
under Kallak, and he under Dehn, 
for the study of counterpoint and 
musical composition. | 

In Berlin he played many times at 
court, in various concerts, and made 
the acquaintance and friendship of 
very many prominent musicians and 
artists. In 1846 his father died, 


bringing great sorrow to them all, 


and possibly, as some one has sug- 
gested, accounting for the real, filial 
heart-aching in some of the earlier 
compositions. The mother, Clara, un- 
able to bear so long a separation from 
her friends and family, now that the 
head of the house had been taken 
away, returned to Russia, leaving An- 
ton quite alone, and dependent upon his 
own exertions for support, at the age 
of seventeen. For what, to many 
boys at that age, would have given a 
sense of freedom from maternal re- 
straint, brought to Anton a sense of 
depression and helplessness, little ap- 
preciated by the many who have 
never known the support and comfort 
of a mother’s loving presence. From 
all that is known of the Frau Clara, 
she must have been a most charming, 
valiant woman, like King Solomon’s 
queen of mothers, who rising up 
early, while it was night, gave meat 
to her household, made herself cover- 
ings of tapestry, and clothed herself 
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with silk and purple. And, having 
inherited this good mother’s courage, 
Anton started for Vienna, establish- 
ing himself as a teacher, and playing 
often in concerts. Then, in company 
with the flutist Heindl, he started 
for a Hungarian concert-trip, finally 
stopping in Pressburg, where he re- 
mained until the breaking out of the 
revolution of 1848. He then started 
for Russia, taking Vienna and Berlin 
on the way. Arriving at the fron- 
tier, he was considered a suspicious- 
looking person, and was arrested by 
the officer in command. Upon search- 
ing his luggage, a manuscript copy 
of his latest work was found, in the 
notes of which the blundering, officer 
imagined that he had discovered a 
revolutionary secret fatal to the safe- 
ty of the empire; and as all spies 
were to be dealt with summarily, be- 
sides being considered “ great game,” 
instant banishment to Siberia was 
ordered by the delighted officer. All 
protestations were useless; and he 
was about to be hurried off, when 
Count Wielhorsky appeared, identi- 
fied our hero, ordered his release, and 
carried him in triumph to St. Peters- - 
burg, where he was received with 
great marks of esteem by the Grand 
Duchess Héléne, and by her made 
court pianist and composer to her Im- 
perial Highness the Empress. All 
ending most properly, and delight- 
fully as any modern novel, with this 
exception: that there was no poor 
young woman whose chains were 
broken, and to whom our adventurer 
was united, drinking nectar from the 
queen’s own cup, and sleeping on pil- 
lows sprinkled with diamonds, and for- 
ever sitting, like the beautiful king 
and queen in “ Mother Goose,” with 
crowns on their heads, and ermine 
capes on their shoulders. 

For Rubinstein, however, crowns 
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of laurel were in store; which are 
much better than crowns of gold and 
precious stones, and not half so heavy. 
As the old ballad has it, — 


“For the king’s crown of gold hath all ills in 


store ; 
But the crown of oak-leaves hath happiness 
more.” 


Rubinstein again travelled in Eng- 
land and Germany; and in 1854, 
while in Paris, brought out his opera 
“ Die Kinder der Heide,” and a Jubel 
overture, dedicated to the emperor. 

On his return he was made kapell- 
meister, and director of the imperial 
opera in St. Petersburg; but the spirit 
of unrest was upon him, and again we 
find him eager for fresh victories, and 
a similar trip is made. 

He does not forget, however, his 
loyalty to his czar; to whom he re- 
turns to establish, in 1861, a new Phil- 
_ harmonic Society, before accepting 
the directorship of the new Conserva- 
tory in Vienna. 

Since 1861 we have continually 
heard of Rubinstein, in the various 
European capitals, conducting musical 
festivals, and playing at special con- 
certs; but it was not my good fortune, 
until the winter of 1870, to hear and 
see him myself in the regular sub- 
scription concert of the Hof-Kapelle 
in Dresden. 

His figure is of medium height ; and 
the face, other than for its strength, 
is not attractive. The forehead is 
square, and the hair, thrown back, is 
not unlike Beethoven. The eyes look 
out from under this forehead up over 
you, and beyond. The nose medium, 
and the lips thick: altogether an un- 
German face. One feels at once the 
Slave, yet is quite powerless to put the 
finger on the individual feature. How 
very often one is heard to say, “ Will 
you please to tell me why that face is 
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so unmistakably Jrish?” And the 
intangibility is even more true of the 
Slavonic cast. At all events, I have 
not described a handsome man; and 
yet, to people who know him, Rubin- 
stein is said to be very fascinating. 

The playing, I remember, did not 
specially interest. There was a fan- 
taisie of his own with orchestra, and 
a sonata of Weber, both of which the 
audience (a large one), applauded so 
enthusiastically as to demand a repe- 
tition. But a few weeks later I heard 
his “ Ocean Symphony ” in Vienna, at 
a morning rehearsal, when the great, 
gorgeous, yellow opera-house was 
lighted only from a sort of nimbus 
hovering over the green-shaded lamps 
of the orchestra,—a light so dim 
that it made the darkness more in- 
tense. Where one was in just the 
right state for new impressions, under 
Dessoff’s baton, the delicate pianis- 
simo of violins at the start in three- 
half time, and the fresh, beautiful 
theme in triplets in eighth-notes, my 
enthusiasm and delight could hardly 
be contained. 

It was no longer a theatre, but a 
warm summer morning, and the shore 
of the Black Sea; and the second 
theme, coming in quarter-notes, was 
the long, calm ocean-swell; and then, 
with the first, it worked itself up into a 
state of high happiness, and little boats 
danced by, and all was so vaguely, Ori- 
entally bright and gay. Probably 
to my next friend it meant something 
different, only that it was the ocean 
to all. : 

The adagio is even more suggestive 
than the allegro: only that the water 
is deeper, and there is a longer swell, 
and one is not so light-hearted. 

Its eight groups of sixteenth-notes 


‘in triplets, in every bar for the’celli and 


bassi, suggest uncertain weather. All 
apprehension of danger is quieted by 
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the comforting sort of melody moving 
along in its grand adagio. 

Descriptions of instrumental music 
are not possible. They are never just. 
One must experience every thing 
in music. Sitting later in the same 
week, one evening when the house 
had a sun for light, and was thronged 
with gay Viennese, the impression 
was different, — enjoyable, but not the 
same. And yet with so grand a com- 
position, familiarity is indispensable. 
So that, after all, the first impression 
means little. One cannot grasp 
Wagner's “ Walkiire ” at one sitting, 
nor the “ Tristan.” 

This “ Ocean Symphony,” completed 
in two more movements, — an allegro 
and allegro con fuoco, — is written, of 
course, after certain accepted forms; 
yet so individual, so strangely unlike 
the usual symphonies upon which we 
have all been brought up, that instant- 
ly one asks, “ Who is this man ?” Not 


German certainly; not Italian, nor 
French. Japanese, perhaps, or Amer- 


ican? No. Slavonic, essentially so. 
An inexpressible something, not to be 
put into words, nor to be imitated in 
music. He is remote and strange, 
like the bird Yustritsa : — 
KHOROVOD POSEDYELKA BUILINAS. 

In the Ocean-sea, 

On the island Buyén, 

Sits the bird Yustritsa. 

She boasts and brags 

That she has seen all, 

Has eaten much of all. 

She has seen the Tsar in Moscow, 

The King in Lithuania, 

The elder in his cell, 

The babe in his cradle ; 

And she has not eaten that 

Which is wanting in the sea.* 

In many of the Rubinstein songs 
does one feel the Slavonian element; 
and in the trios for piano-forte, violin, 
and’cello. The third op. 52, in B-flat 
major, dedicated‘to Mme. la Comtesse 
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Adine Apraxine, née Princesse Trou- 
betzkoi, contains a choral indicating 
its nationality which one could never 
mistake for any thing but Greek. A 
whole procession of purple and golden- 
robed priests parade with swinging 
censers to its grand harmony ; but no 
Roman ritual is suggested. It is East- 
ern in dress and form, never in subjec- 
tion to any papal infallibility, grand, 
broad, and unfettered as its great cre- 
ator. It was most beautifully inter- 
preted in Boston, last winter, to the fa- 
vored few who heard Mr. Lang’s Globe 
Theatre concerts. With real appre- 
ciation and grasp of the subject, he 
threw himself into its true rendering, 
making us all tingle when the big full 
chords of the choral came. 

This same artist we also have to 
thank for first playing to us, at the 
Harvard concerts last winter, Ru- 
binstein’s concert in G major for 
piano and orchestra, presenting great 
mechanical difficulties, but so quietly 
mastered that the listeners were able 
to enjoy its grand sweep and swing, 
and the still rests of its adagio. The 
two sonatas for piano and ’cello, op. 
18 in D major, and op. 39 in G major, 
are not wanting in gorgeous effects, 
with the same ever-recurring “ Slav- 
ishness.” : 

Rubinstein’s many piano-forte soli 
are very interesting: one a valse ca- 
price, in E flat major, piquant to a de- 
gree ; and several dance-movements, in 
a set called “Le Bal,” suggesting Hun- 
garian “Fiatal Kedély,” and every 
sort of fresh life. One could go on writ- 
ing for days of his charming eccen- 
tricities if there were no people to 
read; but all patience hath an end. 

Rubinstein has written several 
operas, one already mentioned, 
“Dimitri Donski,’ “The Siberian 
Hunter,” “The Revenge,” “Tom’s 
the Fool,” “ Feramors:” all of which 
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have Russian libretti, and an ora- 
torio, the “ Lost Paradise,” produced 
this last spring in Vienna. A Vienna 
correspondent speaks of it as finely 
performed by the “Gesellschaft der 
Musik-Freunde,” a most influential 
body, whose concerts Rubinstein has 
directed since last autumn. The ten- 
or, having to personate the Deity, has 
a most difficult task to perform, as the 
part runs very high; but Satan, as is 
usual in this world, has a most grate- 
ful part, which, when sung in Vienna, 
gained him great applause. 

With this coming of Rubinstein to 
America comes also a new interest in 
Slavonic music, manners, habits of 
living, and Slavonic literature. Mr. 
Ralston of the British Museum, who 
some time ago gave us “ Krilof and 
his Fables,” has just sent over a most 
entertaining book of “ Russian Songs,” 
illustrative of Slavonic mythology 
and social life; and I only regret that 
I have not space to give one of its 
“Brigand’s Songs,” as wild and 
strange as one might fancy. 

The great Panslavonic union, for 
which so many noble men have longed, 
may never come; but in the arts, 
sciences, and literature, there will one 
day be an entire coming together of 
the great Slavonic race, drawn by the 
strong will, and love for music, one of 
whose best representatives we wel- 
come in the person of Anton Rubin- 
stein. 


- 


THE MUSIC FROM “LOHENGRIN.” 


Tue story of “Lohengrin,” one of 
Wagner's earlier operas, is of interest 
not only in its original form as a 
German legend, but in the more poet- 
ical embodiment which Wagner has 
chosen for his libretto ; a poem worthy 
to form part of that perfect whole, 
which, in his view, should constitute 
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an opera, — music and words insepar- 
able, each essential to entire com- 
prehension of the author’s thought. 

The legend, as given on the concert 
programme, is as follows :— 

The knights of the Holy Grail were 
permitted to return to earth to succor 
the innocent and defenceless; even to 
wed, provided the mystery of their 
origin was not revealed. 

Friederich Von Teleramund has 
falsely accused Elsa, the young and 
beautiful Duchess of Brabant, of the 
murder of her brother. Brought be- 
fore the king and court to answer the 
charge, she relates a dream in which 
a fair knight comes to espouse her 
cause; and she then begs the king 
to call that knight. The herald, 
three times blowing his trumpet, 
no one appearing, the people begin 
to deride; when, afar off in the ' 
distance, a swan is seen, slowly saik 
ing down the river, drawing by a 
golden chain a boat, in which stands 
a knight, clad in glittering armor, 
swan-crested, swan-helmeted. 

Springing to the shore, and first 
saying good-by to his dear swan, he 
salutes the king, court, and Elsa, and 
announces the object of his visit, —the 
defence of the unjustly accused: he 
declares to Elsa his desire to pro- 
tect and love her, and always to re- 
main with her, provided his name is 
never asked. Elsa accepts, promising 
never to question him. 

He then challenges the false Fried- 
erich. The combat begins; and 
Friederich, wounded, is sentenced to 
exile. His wife, Ortrud, filled with 
revenge, tries to weaken Elsa’s faith 
in her lover, but in vain. On the 
following day the marriage is cele- 
brated with great pomp and splendor. 

In the quiet of their apartment, after 
the first rapture of love has found ex- 
pression, Elsa is haunted by a dread- 
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ful doubt, and, working herself into a 
frenzy of excitement, asks the fatal 
question. At that moment Frieder- 
ich, with two conspirators, rushes in 
through a concealed door, thinking to 
slay the brave knight, but at one 
blow of his sword falls dead. 

On the following day, in the pres- 
ence of king and court, by the 
same river, the hero declares him- 
self to be Lohengrin.. The swan is 
ealled, and Lohengrin prepares to de- 
part, when the dove of the Grail 
appears, restoring the swan, Elsa’s 
brother, to human form. Elsa falls 
lifeless in Gottfried’s arms, while Lo- 
hengrin sails away. 

In New York this charming opera 
has been given several times at the 
German Opera House, never in Bos- 
The expense of producing any 
of Wagner’s works on an adequate 
scale is so prodigious, that one may 
sooner go to Europe to hear them, than 
hope for the privilege here. 

It was, then, with great pleasure that 
the disciples and lovers of “the music 
of the future” heard it whispered that 
a novel and interesting entertainment 
was preparing, under the direction of 
Mr. R. C. Dixey, a gentleman well 
known in musical circles; to consist of 
well-connected selections from every 
act of “Lohengrin,” with the principal 
solos and duets; to be sung by some of 
the best amateur talent in the city, as 
an expression, for the coming Wagner 
Festival at Bayreuth, of the apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm felt in Boston for 
the master genius of our time. 

No advertisement or public notice 
of this concert was permitted ; but, with 
that free-masonry prevailing in all 
social and musical circles, the knowl- 
edge spread that tickets were ob- 
tainable under certain conditions. 

A fair evening, Wagner’s music, 
faithful rehearsals, a sympathetic 
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audience, in quantity and quality 
complimenting the young artist quite 
as much as the great composer, whose 
work he was to illustrate: given these 
elements, what could result but a suc- 
cess so gratifying, so absolute, that it 
is rumored nothing less will con- 
tent our musical world than a repeti- 
tion, at an early period, of the pleasant 
experience ? 

The experience itself was a surprise 
to those, who, with little sympathy for 
and far less knowledge of Wagner’s 
music, prophesied partial, if not entire, 
failute ; convinced that to expect two 
or three hundred to sit patiently 
through such an extraordinary musi- 
cal presentation as the programme 
implied, without any attempt at or- 
chestral, dramatic, or scenic effect, was 
to anticipate not only “the music of 
the future,” but that “ audience of the 
future” for which alone the modest 
prophet of eternal harmonies declares 
he writes. 

If the initiated found so much to 
enjoy, far happier were the elect; 
who, with quiet loyalty, met their 
young leader week after week to re- 
hearse the wonderful, enchanting 
music. 

Choruses, taxing even the well- 
drilled “ Apollos” in the reading, at 
first, full of asperities, formless, vague, 
uncertain, have become clear, precise, 
thrilling; the wonderful phrasing, 
strange modulations, abrupt cadences, 
if cadences they are at all, seem 
almost uncanny in their weird fasci- 
nation. 

Sanity ever trembles on the verge 
of madness. Harmony complete as 
celestial spheres is only one remove 
from fiercest discord. 

It is like lotos-eating, like Isolde’s 
fatal cup: the fever is an eternal 
one; who has once sung Wagner’s 
music, with heart and soul, must still 
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sing on. The mighty, the infinite, 
overpowers you. Yield to the potent 
spell; work with it, not against it; 
the joy of abandonment, the refine- 
ment of sensuousness, entire, pure, 
satisfying to every esthetic perception, 
-is yours. It is so natural, so human, 
so much of life is interwoven, so many 
dumb, voiceless experiences, hidden in 
the inner life, find speech and lan- 
guage, that Greek, Jew, and barbarian 
hear every one a tongue intelligible 
to him. 

What is the secret of this man’s 
power? Not ambition, as one of our 
critics asserts. The love of fame, 
whether for to-day or for all time, 
could never create such deep, soul-in- 
spiring harmonies, filled with life’s 
pain and sadness, its mysteries and 
revealings, its joy and tenderness. 

Ambition creates the false, the arti- 
ficial: there may be power and 


splendor, but back of it all you will 
see the machinery; it is not inspira- 


tion. The automaton runs its de- 
creed paces, its given time, then needs 
rewinding; it cannot be mistaken 
for life itself, save at a first cursory 
glance, or by very young children. 

Who judges Wagner’s music from 
the surface only, as a thing of effects, 
is on a par with the critic who calls 
Dante’s “ Divine Comedy ” an “alle- 
gory; a convenient form for severest 
libel on his personal foes.” 

What Dante saw he wrote ; brood- 
ing with speechless awe on life, death, 
and eternity ; possessed with a sense 
of power, with a conscious somewhat 
that must be revealed, — at last burst 
forth his “ mystic, unfathomable song.” 

Three characteristics of the word- 
poet reveal the key-note of the tone- 
poet: sympathy, sincerity, intensity. 
Who possesses “unendlichkeit,” must 
needs communicate it to whatever he 
, attempts to delineate. 
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If sincerity and depth of vision are 
needful for the poet, who must use 
words, with all their weakness and 
limitations, to express the infinite 
harmonies, the hidden soul of Nature, 
which is ever music if you penetrate 
deep enough to utter a true musical 
thought, he must have lived and re- 
joiced, suffered and kept silence, that, 
when he speaks, he may put his life, 
his pain, his joy, in all their intensity, 
into his speech ; so shall he reach the 
hearts of men, who, partaking in like 
manner of the universal, feel the mag- 
netism of sincere sympathy. 

To the blind I speak not of sight; 
to the deaf I say nothing of heaven’s 
harmonies; but to the lover of Wag- 
ner, to him who has once entered the 
magic circle, who knows and honors 
the master in the spirit, though he 
await in other worlds a mutual recog- 
nition, — to him the words of Carlyle, 
describing the effect of music, will be 
intelligible : — : 

“ A kind of inarticulate, unfathom- 
able speech, which leads us to the edge 
of the Infinite, and lets us for a mo- 
ment gaze into that.” 





THE JUBILEE CONCERTS. 
FROM ONE OF THE CHORUS. 


LETTERS wise, letters musical, letters 
praising, letters condemning, very safe 
and non-committal letters, letters of 
fine discrimination and decided opin- 
ions from those who were present, let- 
ters more decided, more critical, from 
those who evidently were not there at 
all; but as yet I have seen nothing in 
“Otp anp New” from one of the 
“twenty thousand.” 

Do you guess how it makes my 
heart beat, my lips quiver, my pulse 
throb, to write that? With the mere 
recollection of the surging sea of 
sound, the boundless tide of harmony, 
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Iam upborne as on the wings of a 
mighty rushing wind ! 

Twenty thousand did I say? 
Twenty million ! 

Do you think that alone was the 
chorus that vibrated the air within 
four walls? Have you counted the 
dumb, voiceless chorus within, and 
that vaster multitude without, — the 
host that no man can number? Doyou 
think you have any idea how far the 
electric current touched ? 

One from Minnesota wrote, “We 
cannot come in the body ; but, so far as 
we know each day’s programme, we 
will sing and play just what you sing 
and play. Don’t you think if they do 
it all along the line, it will swell the 
great chorus ?” ? 

A dear friend comes from Mississip- 
pi. In the exigencies of business, he 
rides day and night, lest, by any chance, 
he should miss “just once singing 
‘Old Hundred’ right up into heaven.” 

“ Why, I tell you, you don’t know 
any thing about the Jubilee here! 
Every darkey on the plantations, for 
miles around, has his banjo of a gourd 
and stick, if nothing more, and sings 
the Jubilee. You ought to hear us 
come out on ‘Sleepers awake!’ You 
see, I’ve come on as a kind of con- 
densed delegation, without regard to 
sex or color. I’ve looked and listened 
for all Mississippi: when I get back I 
shall have to give it out.” 

A pretty girl beside me (I don’t 
even know her name. I hope she will 
forgive me for repeating her remarks) 
said, “ I don’t know which is the nicest, 
to be here myself, or to think how 
much grandma is enjoying the thought 
of my being here. You see,” she 
added, “ wehad two chorus-classes in 
Sandemania, —the young folks, who 
came rain or shine, and the old folks, 
who came when it was pleasant and 
they didn’t have the rheumatism. 


The Jubilee Concerts. 


Grandma was one of them, and she 
said, ‘Perhaps the young ones made 
most noise; but, if the heart-music 
counted in, the old folks would have a 
chance : any way, they meant to’ prac- 
tise all they could, even though they 
couldn’t come to the Jubilee; and 
when we stood up tosing, they should 
all do just the same; and she guessed 
it would all go straight up to heaven, 
like unspoken prayers.’ ” 

I think it did: don’t you? 

When I was a little girl, I was very 
much afraid of being too good, and be- 
coming an angel unawares. I had an 
insuperable dislike to beginning pre- 
maturely an eternity of hallelujahs, 
accompanying myself witha palm- 
branch on a harp of seven strings. 
The dread proved effective, and I never 
required translation. In the years 
that followed, I dared to believe that 
God’s rest was not man’s laziness; 
that heaven meant fulfilment, which 
in itself implies progress and action: 
yet I confess, as I stood in the centre 
of that throng, swayed by one impulse, 
filled with one thought, singing one 
song; conscious that from Maine to 
Texas, from Florida to Oregon, myriad 
hearts and voices in true communion 
blended with ours ; singing, as I never 
can sing again on earth, without one 
thought of self or of effect ; infolded in 
the vastnesses of sound and space, 
with a strange doubt whether it all 
came from my lips, or whether I only 
was silent, — I thought of that “voice 
from heaven, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voiceof a great 
thunder ; the voice of harpers harping 
with their harps while they sung as it 
were a new song before the throne ;” 
and I said to myself, If this it is to 
sing “praises forevermore,” let me 
at least spend a little eternity sing- 
ing hallelujahs, even with the harps 
and the palm-branches. E. G. 
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As the little company of our co-adjutors reached the point described 
on page 380, where Mr. Ingham had cited his favorite Wadsworth mot-’ 
toes, Mr. Frye and Mr. Olney, two of the neighbors, came in. They 
were tired of sitting caged up in the rain, and had put on their storm- 
coats, and walked over to the New Sybaris. 

Mr. Frye is quite a distinguished preacher among the Friends ; and, 
at Ingham’s questioning, he gave them an interesting account of the 
pleasant gathering the New-England Friends have lately had at New 
Bedford, which has resulted in renewing social sympathies in a body 
of people who have always, as the rest of us have thought, been knit 
together, in a way specially satisfactory. The talk then ran on the 
general subject which Hackmatack had started. What can Christian 
people do to keep the moral and social advance of the world up to 
the standard of its advance in material matter, or, for instance, in 
labor-saving machinery? Olney, who is a manufacturer, and who is. 
just now fresh from London, where he had been watching the English 
speculations on these themes, took out of his pocket an abridgment 
of the “ Boston Board of Trade Report” just nowissued. It showed 
that in Massachusetts, in ten years, while the number of laborers 
has increased twenty-two per cent, or about on the ratio of popula- 
tion, the amount of invested capital employed has increased seventy- 
five per cent, and the rate of wages paid eighty-five per cent. 

“ Statistics are not worth much,” said he; “‘ but the statistics for 
one year are worth as much as those for another. These figures look 
as if the men who do the work were gaining more and more from the 
result of the work. If you will notice also, the annual production — 
what you would call the subduing of the world, Ingham —has in- 
creased from two hundred and fifty-five millions to five hundred and 
fifty-five millions, if you will look at my pencil-marks: it has more 
than doubled. If you see how much the increase of product is 
ahead of the increase of hands, you see how much the labor-saving 
has been by machinery, after you have made all allowances for differ- 


ence of valuation.” 
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“ So far so good,” said Mr. Frye ; “ but all this is worthless, unless 
your education keeps pace with it. The real question is, whether 
the children of the men and women, who are here rated as laborers, 
are growing up better fitted than their fathers and mothers to lend a 
hand, or whether they are falling back.” 

Ingham told a story of an English operative in Salem who was 
notified by the school-committee that he must take his children out 
of the cotton-mill ‘for three months every year, and send them to 
school. He said he would be damned if he would stay in a place 
where they tyrannized over a man so. And he moved away from 
Salem. 

“ But where did he go to?” 

“He went to Fall River, where he thought they would let him 
alone. You see, you cannot rely on the fathers and mothers implicitly. 
Somebody has got to come in, working in the interests of the future, — 
just as I say to Hackmatack that he owes all his free thought, and 
independence in religion, to a host of old martyrs, who cared more for 
him and his than he seems to care for posterity.” 

* It will never do to give up education,” said Mr. Frye, “ and we 
want much better education than we have so far.” 

“ That’s very true,” said Mrs. Carter. ‘ But will you tell me 
what education is? Do you expect to break up Rings by teaching 
all the children in the world that eleven times eleven is one hundred 
and twenty-one? I rather think Judge Barnard knows that as well 
as Gen. Barlow.” 

* No: wedonot mean that. We mean to have them all so edu- 
cated that, — that they shall not be a prey to designing men.” 

“ And so you all say ‘ education,’ ” said Fausta Carter, “ because you 
want to throw on some poor district school-mistresses the work that 
the fathers and mothers of the land are, it seems, unable or unwil- 
ling to perform. Now, I have kept school all through the Western 
Reserve ; and when Sophy, there, is a woman, she shall keep school, 
too, if I have my way. What shall she teach, so as to keep the fu- 
ture sovereigns from being the prey of designing men?” 

“Tam not afraid of the designing men,” said Julia. “I never 
had any trouble with them. But I should like to have more culture 
in art. These children ought to know something more of the theory 
and practice of music than they do. They learn the air of ‘ Amer- 
ica’ and ‘ John Brown’ now; and they know nothing more.” 

*‘ And you think they ought to understand Wagner, and the music 
of the future, so that they may vote right on election-day. Well, 
what do you say, George?” 
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Haliburton said he did not care so much for the music ; indeed, he 
intimated gallantly that he thought it was rather a humbug. Buthe 
wished his boys knew oats from wheat when they saw those grains; 
and that any of them could drive a nail without bending it on its way 
down. 

“As Dr. Bartol says, you wish they could be trained to some 
knowledge of the use of their own fingers. Now, what do you want 
most ?”’ said Julia, turning to her husband. 

“ Well,” said he, “I want a good many things. But it seems to 
me, if you talk of education, you really mean this: that the person 
educated should have eyes to see, ears to hear, and a tongue to speak. 
Theré was that Miss Okay, the governess whom Harrod took from 
the Wyoming Normal School. I suppose she is the perfect product 
of an educational system. . She knew the genealogy of the Herods, 
and what relation Tiberius Cesar was to Theodoric, king of the Goths; 
she knew oats from wheat, and could extract the fourth root of 
an asymptote by indeterminate analysis, in her head; she knew all 
about the music of the future, and could reproduce the harmonies in 
any overture of Wagner’s after once seeing the outside of the book. 
But when I took the children to drive one day, and pointed, in silent 
rapture, at the piles of sunset clouds above the Petaquamscot, she 
only said, ‘ What multitudes of conferve there must be in that pool !’ 
and the day we heard Chadwick preach, all she had to say about it 
was that one of the Thomas children had left its handkerchief at 
home. I never heard her express an opinion on any other subjects in 
a month’s visit.” 

“Mr. Hackmatack thinks the education of the women in small- 
talk and flirtation is defective. What do you say, Mr. Olney?” 

. “J will risk the small-talk,” said he, “ as Haliburton risks the mu- 
sic. And I don’t know much about your school-system. It certainly 
has improved on what it was in Wardwell’s day. He says he never 
went to school except on Sunday, and then only when it rained. 
My factory-children have a better chance than that. ButI tell you 
there is a deal of ignorance somewhere, which certainly does no good 
to anybody. Look here. Here is a well-meaning farmer who fas- 
tens his card to a heavy fleece of wool, he is so proud of it. ‘ This 
fleece :’ he says, ‘ weighs eighteen pounds. That’sa very heavy fleece, 
Mrs. Carter.’ Well, the man who uses that fleece has to scour out of 
it fourteen pounds and a half of grease, which runs down on the top. 
of the stream to the sea, before he can make cloth of it; and he 
prints in the paper this statement, in the hope that the farmer may 
see it, and know what folly he has been committing. Of course, that 
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is an exceptional case; but I want you to see that that farmer, and 
many other farmers, have thought they were doing God service by 
making a breed of sheep in which the fat or grease should run to 
wool in this way, so as to make the fleece heavy. And all this time 
they have been making a fleece of which three-quarters is perfectly 
useless, and worse than useless. How are you going to teach those 
people that substance is more than show? That is what I mean by 
education.” 

“ As for that,” said Col. Ingham, “ you will have to come back to 
an old institution whose business is to make people do justly, and 
love mercy, and walk humbly with their God.” 

* At thismoment Persephone came in, and whispered to Mrs. Carter, 
who was housekeeper that week, that supper was ready. The gen- 





tlemen gave their arms to the ladies, and they all went out to tea. 





IRON-MAKING IN THE WEST. 


Many intelligent persons have but 
imperfect knowledge of the magni- 
tude of this industry in our country ; 
for it is too much the habit of our 
people to underrate our industrial 
avocations, and to think lightly, not 
only of their material and financial im- 
portance, but of that mental and moral 
training, that development of power 
and character and manhood, which 
comes from contact with mechanical 
forces and inventions, and which, with 
labor, lifts raw material from the earth, 
and converts it to higher uses, and to 
nobler and finer forms. 

Speak of iron-making, and the 
enormous product of Great Britain 
comes up in the mind; and, possibly, 
the vast aggregate of 6,500,000 tons 
of pig-iron, smelted last year in the 
fiery heat of her seven hundred fur- 
naces, may be remembered. But how 
few realize that the United States 
produced 1,900,000 tons of pigs, and 
775,733 tons of rails during the same 
time ; leading France, Germany, and 
all other countries, and coming next 


to Great Britain in this “struggle of 
the Titans” for the iron sceptre of 
the world. 

Even if this be understood, iron 
and Pennsylvania are synonymes with 
an average citizen of the Eastern 
States; and, although there may be 
rumors of a few milis and furnaces in 
other seaboard States, the existence 
of immense establishments beyond 
the great lakes is almost unknown; 
and the assertion that Illinois comes 
next to Pennsylvania in the product 
of railroad-bars is heard as a story 
that has grown in its journey from 
Chicago, as a snowball grows bigger 
the farther it rolls. But it is the 
sober truth; and the figures given to 
verify this and other statements are 
taken from the able and accurate 
reports of Henry McAllister of Phil- 
adelphia, Secretary of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, and from 
other entirely reliable sources. 

Beyond the Alleghanies are ex- 
haustless beds of the best iron ores of 
different kinds, well adapted for mix- 
ture, and equally exhaustless mines 
of coal, fit for smelting and manufac- 
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ture ; and all the industrial history of 
the world shows that wherever ore 
and coal are contiguous and abun- 
dant, there must spring up, in any 
civilized community, iron manufac- 
ture on a large scale. 
enough, too, we find that the quan- 
tity of iron used, per capita, increases 
with, and furnishes a gauge of, the 
wealth and civilization of a nation. 
Pennsylvania, with her experience, 
industry, natural resources, and ex- 
cellent position, still holds, honorably, 
the lead; but it is manifest that 
“ westward the iron empire holds its 
way;” and in a time, sooner than we 
imagine, the greatest seat and centre 
of iron-making in our country, or in 
the world, will be in the north half 
of the Mississippi valley, and along 
the great lakes; only to be possibly 
rivalled when the vast, undeveloped 
ore-beds of the South shall be opened. 
A few facts may verify this prophécy, 
and, at the same time, show the pres- 
ent state of iron-making in the West. 

Since 1854, the iron-product of 
Great Britain has less than doubled; 
but the increase in the United States 
has been nearly three-fold, varying 
with the state of our markets and with 
our uncertain legislation. Missouri 
sent but 2,000 tons of ore from her 
Tron Mountain in 1862; but last year 
268,000 tons were shipped, and this 
year the product will reach 350,000 
tons; and 25,000 tons will be sent 
from Cuba, west of St. Louis. A 
product of 5,780 tons of pig-iron in 
1854 has grown to 82,655 tons; and 
the great Kingsland furnaces in Ca- 
rondelet, in the south part of St. 
Louis, have their stacks seventy feet 
high, of seventeen feet “bosh,” or 
diameter of flue, at bottom, and yield 
over fifty tons of pigs each per day. 
Late last year over 8,000 tons of rails 
were turned out by a new mill, capa- 
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ble of making 50,000 tons a year. A 
resident of St. Louis told me of going 
to the Iron Mountain with Mr. Rus- 
sell, the noted correspondent of “The 
London Times.” During the railroad 
ride of seventy miles, the Londoner 
was dilating on the “m:nifest des- 
tiny” of the West to be “the granary 
of the world,” and to furnish food for 
England to use up; and seemed full 
of the notion, bred in the bones of so 
many Englishmen, that their “ fast- 
anchored isle” niust be the world’s 
workshop, to which all people must 
pay due tribute. Reaching their des- 
tination, he was taken into a gap cut 
into the ore, where a wall, apparently 
of solid iron, reached up seventy feet 
on either side, and the mountain, of 
like material, towered far above. In 
his amazement he emphasized the h’s 
more than usual ; and, holding up both 
hands exclaimed, “Ere’s hiron enough 
to last hall Hingland ten thousand 
years!” Had he gone up Lake Su- 
perior, he could have more than 
doubled the time. 

Illinois began making railroad iron 
in 1858; and last year 91,178 tons of 
new and re-rolled rails were rolled out 
from mills in Chicago, and seven fur- 
naces produced 65,000 tons of pigs. 
In and near that city, before the year 
ends, there will be in operation three 
large Bessemer-steel mills for steel 
rails, six furnaces, and four rolling- 
mills, 

Wisconsin smelted the first ore in 
1856; and last year the great Mil- 
waukie furnaces yielded 28,249 tons 
of pigs, and the mills, close beside 
them, rolled 28,774 tons of rails. Ex- 
tensive beds of fossiliferous brown 
hematite ore have been opened fifty 
miles west of Milwaukie, making a 
hard, coarse iron, that mixes well 
with the finer and ductile iron of 
Lake Superior. These beds have 
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been bought by the Milwaukie and 
North Chicago companies; and thus 
they have control of millions of tons 
of ore, which works to great advantage 
in making rails with a hard surface. 

Indiana has rich mines of excellent 
coal, ‘and furnaces, just built, can pro- 
duce 50,000 tons of pigs a year; while 
mills at Indianapolis, New Albany, 
Greencastle, and Terre Haute pro- 
duced 13,000 tons of rails in the past 
year. 

Michigan began’ by a rolling-mill 
at Wyandotte, below Detroit, erected 
by E. B. Wood in 1854, and the only 
mill, save perhaps one at Cincinnati, 
beyond Pittsburgh at that time, and 
last year produced 100,000 tons of pig- 
iron, 14,000 tons of rails, and 6,000 
tons of plate-iron. In 1854 the Lake 
Superior ore-beds, in Michigan, yield- 
ed but 7,800 tons; but last year 
a million tons were shipped from the 
immense piers at Marquette and 
Escanaba, or worked up at furnaces 
near by, which produced 57,000 tons. 
This ore goes to points on the lakes, 
from Chicago to Detroit, reaches Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburgh, and furnishes 
raw material for a third of all the iron 
produced in thiscountry. Its average 
yield is sixty-six per cent, that of the 
Missouri ore a little less, and the Mil- 
waukie ore about forty-two per cent. 

Ohio started a furnace in 1808, on 
the Mahoning, in the south-east part 
of the State, which yielded over a ton 
a day, and was the wonder of its time ; 
but it has multiplied to scores twenty- 
fold its size, along that river, and 
among the hills and coal-beds to the 
famed “Hanging Rock” region on 
the Ohio, producing 309,000 tons of. 
pig-iron in 1871; and over 400,000 
tons of ore were brought from Lake 
Superior to Cleveland, and 4,000,000 
tons of coal mined in the State in the 
same year. Cincinnatiemploys three 
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thousand men in iron-making and 
machinery. Cleveland, from a start 
but fifteen years ago, turns out 45,- 
000 tons iron rails, 12,000 tons Bes- 
semer-steel rails, and 50,000 tons of 
plates, bars, bolts, and spikes, employ- 
ing over 3000 men, and paying yearly 
wages of $1,600,000. 

West Virginia is rich in ore and 
coal, and Kentucky is near them; and 
last year these two States turned out 
11,000 tons of rails, besides the 
product of the great nail-works at 
Wheeling; and Tennessee added 30,- 
000 tons of rails, and a fair yield of 
pigs and bars. 

Already is this Western field produ- 
cing over thirty per cent of our pig-iron 
and rails; and this has been almost 
wholly accomplished in the last fifteen 
years. In view of this great progress, 
and of the inexhaustible abundance and 
the excellence of ore and coal, is the 
prophecy as to the future seat of the 
iron empire too sanguine? Surely 
not, especially since ore-beds of great 
extent are found in Wisconsin, north- 
west of Green Bay, and in Montana, 
and other far western territories, to 
emphasize and give overplus to these 
statements. Bessemer-steel-making 
is yet in the midst of experiments to 
find and combine the best ores, which 
is not easy; but trials so far promise 
fairly with Lake Superior, Missouri, 
and other ores. A. B. Stone of 
Cleveland, with his able co-adjutors, 
has made large beginnings there, and 
in Chicago. E. B. Wood will soon 
have a large steel-mill operating in 
Chicago; and A. B. Meeker of that 
city is erecting a fine mill at Joliet, 
all to meet the new demand for steel 
rails. 

Closely following the making of 
iron, when well established, come 
other industries using it as their mate- 
rial ; and it would be matter of great 
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interest to show the variety, extent, 
skill, wondrous mechanism, and liber- 
al wages, in these shops and manufac- 
tories. The iron-mill is the fruitful 
and kindly parent of many industries 
that can only thrive near it; for in- 
stance, .the great revolution in ship- 
building, which is substituting iron 
for wooden ships on the ocean, has 
reached our coasts, and penetrated to 
the West. Three or four fine 
iron propellers of 1,200 tons burthen, 
built at Buffalo, are running to 
Duluth, at the west end of Lake 
Superior, linking in with the North 
Pacific Railroad as it reaches 
toward the distant ocean. In July, 


two iron steamers were finished at 
Wyandotte, the first built west of Erie: 
all these were put together near iron- 
mills, where plates could be made and 
shaped to order, —a tedious, almost 
impossible, and practically absurd, pro- 


cess, where’ship-yard and mill are far 
apart, especially if the mill be on the 
English side of the ocean. These 
vessels are but the beginning of a great 
industry, which should place on these 
lakes two thousand iron vessels, built 
near these mills. 

A few words touching three large 
establishments, owned by different 
companies, but with the same persons 
interested in all, and the whole started, 
oo ge or less controlled, by E. B. 

of Detroit, will give some 
idea of western iron-making. 

The Milwaukie Iron Company have 
their rail-mill and furnaces on the 
_lake, just on the south verge of the 
city, with liquor prohibited, and its 
sale excluded from their premises of 
sixty acres: the North Chicago rail- 
mills and furnaces are on the river, 
in what were the city’s suburbs; and 
the Wyandotte and Eureka mills for 
tails, plates, and bars, and the fur- 
haces, are on Detroit River. At Mil- 
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waukie seven hundred men are em- 
ployed, at Chicago thirteen hundred, 
at Wyandotte five hundred, and in the 
mines of ore and coal, and on ship- 
board, nearly as many more,—say 
some four thousand five hundred or 
more in all. A fleet of forty vessels 
is kept laden with ore from Lake 
Superior, and coal from Pennsylvania, 
besides coal carried by cars from In- 
diana and Illinois, and ore from the 
beds back of Milwaukie, all to feed the 
fierce fires of these furnaces, to give 
motive power to the immense machin- 
ery, and to be hammered and rolled 
beneath the broad roofs of the mills. 
A thousand tons of coal are consumed 
each day, and three thousand tons of 
dead weight are daily lifted and 
moved. The daily cost of running 
these mills is twenty-eight thousand 
dollars; and the monthly pay-roll of 
the iron-maker (not counting miners, 
&c.) is one hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars ; wages for the same work 
being double those paid in England. 

There are two furnaces at Milwau- 
kie and two at Chicago, lately built, 
of like size, and with the best and 
last improvements ; for no sluggard or 
blind conservative can be an iron- 
maker, but only a man wise enough to 
utilize all new decrees of value, vigi- 
lant enough to know what they are, 
and sagacious enough to know reality 
from sham or blunder. Close beside 
these are the rolling and puddling 
mills, their roofs covering a space of 
six hundre® by a hundred and fifty 
feet, or over two acres in each estab- 
lishment, where two thousand men 
are working watchfully as guiders of 
powerful machinery, and the hot bars 
are twisted out through the rollers, 
flexible as great red snakes. 

The stack or flue of each furnace is 
sixty-five feet high, and seventeen 
feet “ bosh,” or diameter of flue at bot- 
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tom ; and of course they are massive 
enough to sustain a great weight, and 
bear an intense heat. All the mate- 
rial used is lifted perpendicularly to 
" the top ; and each day a hundred tons 
of ore, sixty tons of coal and coke, 
and twenty-five tons of limestone, — 
a hundred and eighty-five tons in all, 
are thus lifted, and poured into each 
great flue, to be melted in a white 
heat, and over fifty tons of liquid 
iron drawn off from the base as the 
result. Each day the united and to- 
tal product of all these mills and fur- 
naces is 225 tons of pig-iron, 300 
tons of rails, and 20 tons of plates 
and bars. 

It would be a moderate estimate to 
count the yearly product of iron in 
the West as worth fifty million dol- 
lars; and the millions paid out in 
wages are largely spent for the prod- 
ucts of our farms and factories, vary- 
ing our industry, and thus helping to 
elevate and enrich our lives. 

The simple and sober truths - 
which I have sought to illustrate the 
progress of a great industry surpass 
in wonder and interest the tales of ro- 
mance; arid no knights or barons of 
the days of sword and armor of proof 
ever wrought such victories as have 
these Western iron-workers. Surely 
they never conferred such benefits; 
for to them life was a battle-field, 
whereon the people’s blood was shed 
for their benefit; and their rude gen- 
erosity and humanity were but an oc- 
casional lull and lightin-up of the 
din and dust of the battle. To-day, 
although wealth, and the satisfaction 
of success, may be leading ideas and 
motives, there is dawning a glad rec- 
ognition of the benefits of varied in- 
dustry to the people, a new respect 
and esteem for the worker, a feeling, 
indeed, that all are fellow-workers, 
with hand or brain, a high pleasure 


in the ‘ability to pay wages that can 
give life and hope, means of culture, 
and independent co-operation. There 
can be no doubt that the growth and 
success of this and other industries 
aré great helps to a higher manhood 
and a diviner womanhood, and to 
shaping and vitalizing with nobler 
ideas a better civilization, and a richer 
and larger spiritual life yet to come. 
G. B. 8. 


THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE COL- 
LEGE AT WASHINGTON. 

PrrHaps in no respect have the 
methods of philanthropic effort shown 
greater improvement than in the sub- 
stitution of the workshop and the 
school for the asylum and the alms- 
house; providing work instead of be- 
stowing charity, teaching and enabling 
men to earn their own living, instead 
of doling out to them the scanty alms 
which destroyed their self-respect and 
removed one divinely-appointed incen- 
tive to labor, nullifying the Scripture 
precept, that, “ if a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” 

Thus, not merely is the public wel- 
fare secured, as men become produ- 
cers instead of consumers, contributors 
to, instead of pensioners upon, the 
commonwealth ; but, what is even more 
important, their manhood and self-re- 
liance are assured, and they feel tl@m- 
selves men among men, instead of beg- 
gars and paupers. 

Especially is this seen in the change 
of feeling toward, and treatment of, 
the one hundred and fifty thousand 
deaf-mutes found in this country and 
Europe. 

For centuries this class of human 
beings were neglected, shut out from 
the pale of common humanity, not 
only by the thoughtlessness of the 
ignorant and the cruelty of the un- 
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feeling, but by the common consent 
even of philosophers, statesmen, phi- 
lanthropists. 

Aristotle denied that mutes possess 
intellect. The Justinian Code de- 
clared them incapable of civil acts. 
St. Augustine asserted that “ deafness 
from birth makes faith impossible, 
since ‘ faith cometh by hearing ;’ and 
he who is born deaf can neither hear 
the Word nor learn to read it.” Such 
was the status of the deaf-mute, — un- 
able to enter a protest in his own 
name, without an advocate to plead in 
his behalf. ‘The State did not regard 
him as entitled to the rights of citi- 
genship; even the Church considered 
him as unworthy to enter within her 
pale. 

Within the last century, all this 
has changed. First the Christian 
philanthropist, then the statesman, 
has discovered that he has capabili- 
ties, and therefore rights and duties; 
and that for the enjoyment of the one 
and the performance of the other, the 
necessary preparation should be sup- 
plied, both by Church and State. 

It has been found that the deaf- 
mute is not a poor imbecile; is not 
even necessarily inferior in any re- 
spect, in mental capacity, to his hear- 
ing and speaking brother. He does 
labor under the disability of having 
one avenue for receiving impressions 

the outer world closed ; and hence 
the instructions ordinarily given, the 
education ordinarily obtained through 
the ear, must be supplied in some oth- 
er way. Hence, what he needs is 
just what every child requires; not 
protection, but education ; not the asy- 
lum, but the school, the academy, the 
college. Only a means must be de- 
vised by which he can come into rapid, 
easy, exact communication with both 
books and teachers. 

In every civilized nation, such pro- 


vision is now made. Especially in 
our own country, where universal suf- 
frage renders universal education an 
imperative necessity, and where we 
have listened to the teachings of that 
political economy which declares it 
true wisdom to fit every citizen for 
the best work of which he is capable, 
has this been done; so that now every 
State in the Union makes appropria- 
tion for the education of deaf-mutes, 
as having the same*claim to the ad- 
vantages of “free schools” as any 
other citizens, 

Nor should these institutions be re- 
garded as any longer “asylums,” nor 
their pupils as “inmates,” but as sim- 
ply one department of our common- 
school system ; the very object of which 
is, by providing for the deaf-mute 
that special instruction which he re- 
quires to prevent his needing any 
asylum, and to send him out into the 
world, a man able to do good, honest, 
useful work, and asking only that 
work and its wages. 

For here yet lingers the influence 
of the old idea in the community; 
and it is a pity that the Hartford in- 
stitution still bears the name “ Amer- 
ican Asylum,” thus giving currency 
to the prevalent misconception. 

Probably, three-quarters of those 
who speak of the college, call it “The 
Asylum ;” and we very often hear the 
query, “How many patients have 
you?” perhaps showing as indefinite 
notions respecting our work as the 
other not infrequent query, “ You give 
great attention to music, do you 
not?” evidently confounding this 
with institutions for the blind. 

During the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, isolated at- 
tempts were made in Europe to in- 
struct deaf-mutes, and with consid- 
erable success. . 

But it was not until 1760, that the 
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Abbé de ’ Epée, a Benedictine monk 
in France, and Heinecke in Germany, 
simultaneously but independently, 
became interested in deaf-mutes, es- 
tablished the first institutions for their 
benefit at Paris and at Leipsic, and 
may therefore justly be regarded as 
the founders. of the two systems, 
known respectively as the French and 
the German schools. 

Heinecke relied almost exclusively 
upon articulation ‘and lip-reading, and 
was followed, a little later, by Braid- 
wood in Edinburgh, employing the 
same method. 

But both these instructors, for a 
long time, kept their methods as a se- 
eret, not to be divulged except for 
valuable consideration. 


De P Epée, on the other hand, be-' 


coming acquainted with two deaf-mute 
sisters, and desiring to put himself in 
communication with them, was led to 
study their modes of communicating 
with each other. He soon found that 
their signs were not idiotic or un- 
meaning contortions, but the success- 
ful attempts of two rational beings to 
interchange thought, when deprived 
of the medium of speech. He stud- 
ied them, that he might first of all 
understand them, before trying to 
make them understand him; and he 
soon found that thought was not con- 
fined to words. 

On the basis of these observations, 
he, with the Abbé Sicard, his pupil 
and successor, developed and perfected 
what is now known as the sign lan- 
guage; which to-day comes nearer 
solving the problem of a universal 
language than any other. 

]t is readily understood by educated 
deaf-mutes, in America, England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Italy ; and is so nearly the same in all, 
that an American deaf-mute would be 


at once able to converse with pupils 
in any of those countries. 

Moreover, it is found of great prac- 
tical use in communicating with sav- 
age nations. Last year, an Indian 
delegation in Washington addressed 
a public meeting in Lincoln Hall, em- 
ploying their usual mixture of words 
and pantomime; and it was noticed 
that most of their signs were similar 
to those in use in our institutions. 

A member of the Indian Commis- 
sion, some months ago, seeing a com- 
pany of our students journeying along 
very merrily in the cars, expressed to 
the writer his wish that he were ac- 
quainted with the language, for the 
aid it would give him in his philan- 
thropic work. 

So that the sign language, instead 
of being an arbitrary, irrational, 
clumsy substitute for vocal communi- 
cation, is a true language; not only 
the “mother-tongue” of the deaf- 
mute, but having its origin in, and 
closely related to, the mental constitu- 
tion of humanity, and coming very 
near to the Demosthenic inculcation 
of “ Action, action, ACTION.” 

Few are the public speakers who 
might not with profit copy from this 
system ; and several of our most pop- 
ular clergymen owe much of their 
power over an audience to early prac- 
tice as instructors of deaf-mutes. 

It possesses great grace, clearness, 
and power; and in every sort of de- 
scriptive relation, easily surpasses all 
others. In 1817, Dr. T. H. Gallau- 
det, having visited Europe for that 
purpose, acquiring the sign language 
from the Abbé Sicard, and associating 
with himself Mr. Laurent Clerc, a 
deaf-mute pupil of the abbé, estab- 
lished in Hartford the first American 
Institution. 

Here he sought to combine the 
fundamental idea of Heinecke, “ first 
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ideas, then words,” with that of De 
Y Epée, that “the natural language 
of signs must be elevated to as high a 
degree of excellence as possible, in 
order to serve as the medium for giving 
the ideas clearly, and explaining them 
accurately.” 

This is now known as the American 
system ; which aims to borrow what- 
ever isof worth from any source, and 
which, in accordance with its original 
principles, is now placing within the 
reach of its pupils instruction in ar- 
ticulation, to such extent as seems 
practically useful in securing the 
surest and most rapid advancement of 
the pupil ; having regard to acquisition 
of knowledge, mental discipline, and 
facility of communication with others. 

From this beginning, the system of 
deaf-mute instruction has extended 
over our country; till now there are 
thirty institutions and five day-schools 
(including those in which articulation 
is made the basis of instruction), with 
over two hundred teachers, and more 
than four thousand pupils. 

In most of these institutions, the 
course of seven years covers the ground 
usually passed over in our primary 
and grammar schools, besides provid- 
ing that instruction in moral and 
religious truth, which their parents 
have necessarily been unable to supply, 
and for which the sign language is 
specially adapted. 

Each pupil has also the opportunity 
of learning some remunerative trade. 

Many institutions have in addition 
a “high class,” passing over in three 
years the ordinary high-school course 
of study. 

And here, perhaps, it might be 
thought we should be content to rest; 
and, having brought the deaf-mute 
thus faron his way, we should leave 
him to the work of life and the 
competitions of life. 


But our nation has, from the first, 
listened to suggestions other than the 
mere “bread-and-butter argument,” 
and has early and cheerfully made 
provision for the higher education of 
those desiring it. Why not for the 
deaf-mutes ? 

The generally received estimate of 
their number in the United States 
has been one for every two thousand ; 
and the last census gives the sum total 
of deaf-mutes at about sixteen thou- 
sand ; but more careful enumeration in 
several districts gives reason to believe 
that this estimate is too low, and that 
the actual number is between twenty 
and twenty-five thousand. 

Among these are many capable of 
profiting by a higher education, many 
who are worthy to receive all the ad- 
vantages that are conferred upon 
others. 

Thus had argued for several years 
many instructors who had had abun- 
dant opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with the capabilities of their 
pupils. They had felt, that, to complete 
the provision for the education of deaf- 
mutes, a college was needed: no one 
State, however, could be expected to 
assume the expense of such an institu- 
tion, nor could private munificence be 
relied upon to the needful extent. 

Meantime, mainly through the ef- 
forts and the gifts of Hon. Amos Ken- 
dall, an institution had been estab- 
lished at Kendall Green, near the 
city of Washington, for the benefit 
of deaf-mutes residing in the District 
of Columbia, supported principally 
by appropriations from Congress, and 
under the management of a board of 
trustees, of which he was president. 

To the charge of this, was called 
Mr. E. M. Gallaudet (now deservedly 
LL.D.), the youngest son of Dr. 
Gallaudet, the father of deaf-mute 
instruction in the United States; 
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young, enthusiastic, thoroughly fa- 
miliar from the cradle with the sign 
language, and speedily giving proof 
of great executive ability. 

The time, the place, the man, were 
thus brought together. At the nation’s 
capital was the place, the general 
government the agent, for establish- 
ing a National Deaf-mute College, 
whose doors should be open to every 
deaf-mute in the country prepared to 
profit by its advantages. 

Congress, to its credit be it said, 
responded favorably to judicious ap- 
plication, and, by successive appro- 
priations, has given our deaf-mutes 
this privilege, and to our country the 
honor of establishing the first and 
only deaf-mute college in the world. 

It has ever found warm friends, 
and received generous and hearty sup- 
port in Congress, among the best men 
of both parties; while it has met with 
bitter opposition from some few, and 


indifference on the part of others, 
arising, in part, from the fact that it 
has been out of the reach of political 
partisanship. 

Itself and its work have ever been 


its best advocates. It is believed 
that no member of Congress has ever 
visited it and seen its workings with- 
out becoming its fast friend, ready 
to vote all needful appropriations for 
its support. 

The college began its work in 
September, 1864, and has graduated 
two classes. 

Besides Pres. Gallaudet, it has 
four professors and one tutor, six in 
all, with fifty students, coming from 


twenty-three different States, and one - 


from England. The senior class, 
graduating this -summer, numbers 
eight. 

The course of study is substan- 
tially the same as in all our respect- 
able colleges, with opportunity for 


optional courses ; and the examination 
papers show, perhaps, as fair an aver- 
age as can be found elsewhere. 

The students are continually 
taught self-reliance ; not to feel that 
they are “poor unfortunates,” to go 
through life ever craving help and 
pity, “trading in misfortune ;” but 
that, through their education, they 
are in good degree relieved from their 
former disabilities, and placed upon an 
equality with other men, able to do 
good, honest service for society, and 
asking only their well-earned wages. 

As an indication of the successful 
realization of this theory, it may be 
stated that our nine graduates are 
now receiving, as annual salaries, an 
aggregate of nine thousand six hun- 
dred dollars, an average of over one 
thousand dollars each; perhaps as 
well as graduates of ’69 and ’70 from 
other colleges will average. 

Some are in the departments in 
Washington, one is on the coast sur- 
vey, one is tutor, some are teaching; 
and one holds the position of assist- 
ant examiner in the patent office, 
a place which he won in competitive 
examination with seventeen hearing 
and speaking competitors. 

The college is delightfully located 
about a mile from the Capitol, on 
what has long been known as Ken- 
dall Green, and is in full view upon 
the right of the traveller entering 
Washington from the north by rail. 

The main central building is one 
of the most beautiful specimens of 
architectural taste around the city, 
built of Portland stone, in the medi- 
eval Gothic style. The grounds em- 
brace the old Kendall estate of about 
one hundred acres, beautifully diver- 
sified, in part heavily wooded, and 
admirably meeting the demands of 
convenience, health, and taste. 

Life here goes on very much as at 
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other colleges. No one would for an 
instant suppose, as he sees our students 
assembled at chapel service, at their 
recitations, in groups around the col- 
lege buildings, eager in a match game 
of base-ball or quietly knocking 
through croquet, that they felt the 
deprivation of any sense. And yet 
all goes on in silence, save an oc 
sional shout on the ball-ground, a 
hearty peal of laughter at some 
mishap, or some astounding explosion 
in an upper room, from some zealous 
student of articulation. 

But action is incessant and vivid. 
The ludicrous story, the merry jest, 
the ready repartee, follow each other 
in quick succession. Their debating- 
club is well sustained with discus- 
sions, essays, papers, declamations, as 
in any college; a weekly prayer- 
meeting is kept up by the students; 
the reading-room is well-furnished, 
and well-patronized ; and they are in- 


terested in every thing which per- 


tains to humanity. A newspaper, 
“The Silent World,” is also pub- 
lished, fortnightly, by the graduates 
and students, and is a_ beautiful 
specimen of typography, as well as 
highly creditable to their editorial 
ability. 

The text-books used are the same 
as those in other colleges. The me- 
dium of communication between 
teachers and pupils is the sign lan- 
guage, with the manual alphabet, 
conveying thought with a rapidity, 
accuracy, clearness, and grace very 
surprising to those who witness it. for 
the first time. The blackboard is of 
course in constant-use. 

Lectures on any subject, delivered 
orally, can be translated, pari passu 
_ into the sign language, with perfect 
ease, and about as rapidly as a good 
speaker would talk. Sabbath services 
are held, in which all the services 


are in the deaf-mute language. Ar- 
ticulation is, however, taught to 
those who desire it, and who give 
promise of ability to profit by such 
instruction. 

Several of the present undergradu- 
ates will probably be able to deliver 
their commencement orations viva 
voce. 

Lessons are learned by spelling on 
the fingers, just as otlfer students say 
over their lessons aloud ; and often, if 
at a loss in recitation, the student 
will be seen running over on his 
fingers the preceding words. 

Such is college life; such is the 
work of the National Deaf-Mute 
College. Its doors are always open 
to those interested in its work; and 
many visitors come from all parts of 
our own country, from Europe, and 
occasionally from other parts of the 
world. 

Few go away without becoming its 
firm friends; many have their life- 
long ideas of deaf-mutes, their capa- 
bilities, and their capacity for educa- 
tion, happiness, usefulness, radically 
changed. 

Should this article lead others to 
visit us, and thus become acquainted 
with and interested in our work, it 
will have accomplished its mission ; 
for, like every other institution, it 
greatly needs money, —to finish the 
college building, now over crowded ; to 
supply deficiencies in library, cabinets, 
apparatus ; and in various ways to in- 
crease its usefulness. And, while the 
friends of Harvard and Yale are gen- 
erously contributing their thousands 
and hundreds of thousands to those 
institutions, a similar remembrance 
of the National Deaf-Mute College 
by some friend to his country and his 
race would call down upon his head 
blessings not the less fervent because 
unspoken. 
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LONDON ELEMENTS. 


We take from Mr. Philbrick’s ex- 
cellent Twenty-secend Semi-Annual 
Report on the Boston Schools, the fol- 
lowing extract from the First Report 
of the special committee of fifteen 
members, Prof. Huxley chairman, ap- 
pointed by the School Board of Lon- 
don, a body constituted under the 
English Elementary Education Act of 
Aug. 9,1870; exhibiting the commit- 
tee’s scheme of elementary education 
for London. Note that a Huxley rec- 
ommends teaching religion to infants. 
Friends of education will be glad to 
see this sketch; and it is a good 
thought of Mr. Philbrick’s to reprint 
it. . 


“INFANT SCHOOLS. 


a. Morality and religion. © 
b. Reading, writing, and arithme- 


tic. 

ec. Object lessons, of a simple charac- 
ter, with some such exercise of the 
hands and eyes as is given in the 
‘Kindergarten’ system. 

In addition, the general recommen- 
dations respecting music and drill ap- 
ply to Infant Schools, in which sing- 
ing and physical exercises, adapted to 
the tender years of the children, are 
of paramount importance. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR SCHOOLS. 


We recommend that certain kinds 
of instruction shall form an essential 
part of the teaching of every elemen- 
tary school; while others may or may 
not be added to them, at the discre- 
tion of the managers of individual 
schools, or by the special direction of 
the Board. 


London Elemenis. 


A. Essential subjects. 

a. Morality and religion. 

6. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; English grammar in Senior 
Schools ; with mensuration in Senior 
Boys’ Schools. 

c. Systematized object lessons, 
embracing, in the six school-years, a 
course of elementary instruction in 
physical science, and serving as an in- 
troduction to the science-examina- 
tions which are conducted by the 
Science and Art Department. 

d. The History of Britain. 

e. Elementary geography. 

f. Elementary social economy. 

g- Elementary drawing, lead- 
ing up to the examinations in me- 
chanical drawing, and to the art 
teaching of the Science and Art De- 
partment. 

h. In girls’ schools, plain nee- 
dlework and cutting out. 

B. Discretionary subjects, which 
may be taught to advanced scholars. 
a. Algebra and geometry. 

b. Latin, or a modern lan- 

e.” 

Mr. Philbrick adds, — 

“The noticeable features of this 
schedule are the prominence which it 
gives to elementary instruction in 
physical science, placing it before his- 
tory and geography in the order of 
precedence, and the admission of Lat- 
in, or a modern language, as optional 
branches, since the course is intended 
only for pupils ranging from seven to 
thirteen years of age. There was a 
difference of opinion in the Board 
about some of the discretionary stud- 
ies, and I have not learned the final 
result of the discussion of the sub- 
ject. This report affords the strong- 
est possible indorsement of our own 
course of elementary instruction. 





Horticulture, 


—— 


WORKS AND DAYS FOR OCTOBER. 


Tue days are without, the works 
within. October days have been sung. 
Small need of sounding my kettle- 
drum in their praise. The purple 
mists, the glowing trees, the nut-drop- 
ping woods, the gathered harvests, — 
all have been sung by the poets. It is 
for me to sing the works, — floral, 
practical, and commonplace. The 
beautiful is built on the commonplace. 
Common canvas sustains the picture ; 


and soil, crockery, and much dirt on 
the hands, must precede the color and 
and fragrance we hope to see live with 
us, now that the summer-garden sleeps. 

The house-garden demands our at- 


tention. What plants to choose, and 
how to treat them, are the working- 
questions of the month. What to 
have is partly a question of taste, and 
partly a matter of necessity. Certain 
plants will not grow in the house. 
Knowing these makes it easy to se- 
lect; and selection is a matter of in- 
dividual taste. For instance, the 
violet and tea-rose will not grow in 
the window : the heliotrope and camel- 
lia will. Take which you please: it 
is a mere matter of taste. 

Every thing that grows has a law of 
existence and growth. If it knows 
nothing else, it knows that; and so 
long as it can fulfil its law, it will 
flourish. When it cannot, it dies, in 
spite of all the coaxing, assiduous care 
and watchful affection that may be 


bestowed upon it. Some sentimental 
people imagine that plants grow be- 
cause their owners or tenders love 
them. It is really a pretty idea, and 
partly true; but let the plant-lovers 
set the laws of its growth at defiance, 
and their love will be as vanity. 
That such an one succeeds with her 
window-plants is not because of her 
love of them, but because her heart 
has compelled her head to learn the 
way, and her head has compelled her 
heart to keep in the way. Greater 
love than this there is not. “Young 
man,” said a retiring merchant to 
his son, “ fall in love with your busi- 
ness, and you will succeed.” 

Let us, then, learn the law of each 
plant ; and by obeying we may find 
success. We wish flowers in win- 
ter: we want the plants near us, 
where we can see them grow. We 
choose a plant in a pot, and place it 
in the window without a thought. 
We have learned that law well enough. 

Next, we know it must have water. 
This law we know only in part. In 
the garden, the rain fell, and the dew 
condensed, and we gave it no heed. 
We did not even know how many 
inches of rain fell. And now we are 
suddenly called upon to regulate the 
rain-fall, and adjust the dew-point for 
this plant. The mere thought of such 
a perplexing question is enough to 
frighten any thing save love. Not 
being masters of nature, we can only 
get over the difficulty by a system of 
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balancing one thing against another. 
In taking upon ourselves the duty of 
rain-giving, we use drainage to correct 
our own blunders. The plant will 
soon tell us if we give too little water, 
and the drainage in the bottom of 
the pot will avert a dangerous excess. 
Hence the bits of broken pottery, and 
the hole, in the bottom of the pot. 
The drainage corrects our mistakes ; 
and in a certain rude fashion we obey 
this law of the plant’s growth. Like 
every thing human, this is not infalli- 
ble. It is possible to break the fixed but 
unrecorded law of the plant’s existence 
by giving more water than even the 
drainage can dispose of. Here ex- 
perience comes to our aid, and tells us 
that watering once every sunny day, 
and when dry on cloudy days, will be 
sufficient. 

We have made this plain to show 
there is no such thing as luck in the 
culture of house-plants. If Mrs. 
Flarity, ironer and clear-starcher, 
has a wonderful geranium in her win- 
dow, you may be sure it is not her 
blind love for it that has made it 
break into such scarlet double glory, 
but because she, in her dim way, 
learned the law of its growth, and 
fulfilled it. 

Certain general laws govern all 
plants. The necessity of sunlight, 
and the supply of moisture, we have 
considered. Both have exceptions; 
but, concerning these, more another 
time. Next, we may lay it down 
that all plants must have fresh air. 
Out of doors, the winds attended to it. 
In October we enclose our plants in 
the four walls of our rooms; and, were 
they tight, the plants and inmates 
would soon die. That both may live, 
open the windows, and let the wind 
sweep the room. But it is cold wighout, 
and the frost will destroy the plants. 
For all that, we must have the fresh 
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air, and we must regulate it so as to 
avoid the chill. This is not easy. 
We have no means of ascertaining 
the exact amount of fresh air required : 
but this we do know; there cannot be 
too much, provided it is warm. We 
have never yet heard of a room that 
was too well ventilated. 

We once heard 4 physician say in 
the cars that it was better to endure a 
little bad air than to sit in a draught 
of cold air from an open window. Of 
the two evils, the bad air is the least. 
For plants, air saturated with poison- 
ous gas, and air nearly chilled to 
freezing, are both bad; and our only 
course is to steer between the two. 
Have the fresh air at all costs save a 
lowered temperature. If the window 
open an inch at thé top, chills the 
room, use more fuel, but keep the win- 
dow open. To open the windows wide 
once a day is an effectual but danger- 
ous way. The slight crack at the top 
is far better. This may cost an extra 
ton of coal per winter, which is of 
small consequence. It will save many 
a headache, to say nothing of the 
flowers, and be every way a good in- 
vestment. But the draught blowing 
down on our heads? That is easily 
corrected by a strip of board placed at 
an angle of forty-five degrees before 
the opening. A current of air is not 
like a ball. It has no bounce; and, 
when directed by the board against 
the ceiling, it will spread over it with- 
out striking downward in disagreeable 
draughts. 

Lastly is the law of cleanliness. 
No plant will long survive dust and 
dirt. Water will correct this; and 
there is small danger that the plants 
will be too clean. This, and the tem- 
perature, make the whole matter. 

In a general way, these are the laws 
of plant-growth when in a flower-pot. 
It must have sunlight, water, fresh 
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air, an even temperature, and be at all 
times clean. There is no mystery, no 
science, nor deep art, not to be under- 
stood by common folks. It is merely 
a matter of fixed laws. The skilful 
gardener is the,one who knows the laws 
best, and is the most ready to follow 
them. 

So far, we hava supposed the house- 
garden to be a mere row of plants at 
an ordinary window in a common room. 
In such a place we have every thing 
to contend with. The windows are 
small, the gas kills the air, and the 
dust is enough to choke any well-reg- 
‘ ulated plant, while the stove or fur- 
nace bakes the impure atmosphere to 
death. In the greenhouse, the very 
roof is of glass, the air is changed oft- 
en, and is free from dust, the heat is 
steady, soft, and moist. On compar- 
ing the two, it becomes a matter of 
wonder that plants succeed at all in 
our houses. 

We may use every means in reach 
to correct these things, and not wholly 
succeed. It seems to usa far better 
way to build a double window. The 
danger to the plants comes from with- 
out and within. If, now, there is glass 
on both sides, we escape all evils save 
one, and imitate the greenhouse. 
Put the plants in the space between 
a double window, and have some 
means of warming it, and we shall 
solve the whole problem, and have a 
real house-garden. This idea has 
already been adopted extensively, and 
it is no longer a matter of experiment. 
The space between the windows may 
be six inches or six feet. The wider 
the better, up to about six feet. Be- 
yond this size, it would expand into 
a greenhouse; and that is too expen- 
sive. We are now in search of suc- 
cess and economy. 

Clustered around the watch fac- 
tory in Waltham, Mass., isa village of 
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new houses. All are small, and main- 
ly occupied by the factory operatives, 
not people of very great wealth. In 
walking though the painfully new 
streets, one cannot fail to notice the 
great number of such window-conser- 
vatories, hanging house-gardens, at- 
tached to the dwellings. Each ap- 
pears to be well filled with healthy, 
growing plants; and together they 
make one of the pleasantest features 
of this somewhat remarkable village. 
In the new parts of London, and other 
English towns, whole blocks of houses 
may be seen going up, each provided 
with iron-framed projections set with 
glass, before one or more windows. 
They are usually about two feet deep, 
with a curved or sloping glass roof, 
though they are often large enough 
to include two windows, and of a 
variety of patterns. It is plain that 
the ordinary window shuts out the 
dust, and a moist, clean atmosphere 
can be always maintained. In Eng- 
land there seems to be no provision 
for ventilation beyond opening one of 
the squares of glass. But perhaps 
English plants are like English people, 
and “wonder why the Americans - 
make such a fuss about close rooms.” 
In this climate, some means of ‘top 
ventilation has been found essential. 
Here we also have to contend against 
the cold. This enclosed garden must 
be warmed by a register from the fur- 
nace, a gas-stove, or even a lamp (both 
provided with suitable chimneys), or a 
small stove. All have been tried, and 
found to answer. The advantages of 
such a place are tooeasily seen to need 
pointing out. Here almost any green- 
house plant can be cultivated with 
one-tenth the trouble, and certainly 
one hundred per cent increase in 
flowers. 

CHARLES BARNARD. 
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WILD PLANTS FOR WINDOW-GAR- 
DENING. 

THERE are persons who always suc- 
ceed in having their windows bright 
with flowers from November till May. 
Some of these belong to the wonder- 
ful few who have a “knack” with 
plants. Wherever they are, they sur- 
round themselves with plants and 
flowers, which will be fresh and pros- 
perous in spite of all obstacles. 

Some others succeed because the 
circumstances are favorable. Their 
houses are not heated by the dry heat 
of a furnace, nor lighted by gas, 
which is so often the secret enemy of 
house-plants. 

‘And others yet, who have money 
and experience, or money without it, 
as it chances, will have their flourish- 
ing winter-garden. 

But there is a large army of knack- 
less and inexperienced ones, who 
never have any success. They fill up 


their windows, on the approach of 
winter, with healthy plants, bought 
at the greenhouse, or potted from 


the garden. They love the plants, 
and toil for them with an energy 
that deserves success; but their gera- 
niums drop their leaves, and do not 
bloom; the heliotropes blacken and 
freeze ; the rose-bushes become spi- 
dery ; the bulbs grow all to leaves, or 
else bloom “squatty,” close to the 
ground; and spring finds on their 
window-seat only a row of straggly 
invalids. 

Such people will find great comfort 
if they can have courage enough to 
give up the attempt with the common 
line of window-plants, and try wild 
plants. Or if, with the unfading 
hope which belongs to their class, 
they do not quite like to do that, let 
them add a box of wild plants to their 
collection. It will not give the bright 
bloom of the successful winter flower- 
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ing plants; but it will give healthy 
foliage, and some flowers; and there 
will be a daily interest in searching 
for the little young plants which will 
constantly appear. 

Any one who lives within reach of 
woods or fields can, with little ex- 
pense and trouble, fit up their win- 
dows with fern boxes and baskets, 
which are almost certain to be green 
and healthy the winter through. 
The earlier such boxes are started 
the better; but it will not be too late 
even if delayed till -the middle of 
November. 

Among the simplest of these win- 
dow decorations is the wooden bowl. 
Buy at any house-furnishing shop, or 
at the grocer’s, a common wooden 
butter-bowl. They come in nests: so 
that you can choose the size you like. ’ 
Put the bowl in soak for some hours, 
so that it shall be thoroughly satu- 
rated with water; and then let it dry 
slowly. This is to prévent its crack- 
ing during the winter. If you like, 
you can paint the outside of the bowl. 
Green is not a good color to choose, 
as it makes the foliage look dull and 
rusty in contrast. Some gray or 
brown color is better. 

Lichens make a very pretty cover- 
ing for the bowl. Old wooden fences 
furnish the best lichens, though they 
can often be got from rocks. Cover 
the bow] with a thick coating of glue, 
and then stick the lichens on. The 
work is a little fussy, and, through the 
winter, the lichens are apt to peel off, 
as the water will penetrate the wood, 
and soften the glue. But the bowl 
will look very pretty, and, perhaps, 
repay the trouble. Other ways of 
ornamenting the bowl will suggest 
themselves to any one; or it may be 
left as it is: the plants will somewhat 
cover it; and, in any case, it shows 
but little. 
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‘When the bowl is dried after its 
soaking, bore two or three gimlet 
holes in the bottom for drainage, and 
it is ready for the earth. The earth 
can be bought at a florist’s, — such 
earth as they use for ferns, mixed 
with a little good garden-soil. The 
florist will mix it for you, and sell 
you the few quarts that you need. 
Better than this, when you go to the 
fields or woods for your plants, you 
can dig enough of the native earth to 
fill the bowl, though it will be a 
heavy load to bring home. Before 
putting the earth into the bowl, you 
must put into the bottom two or 
three pieces of broken flower-pot. 
This is to prevent the earth from set- 
tling down, and covering up the 
drainage-holes. Now fill the bowl 
with the earth; and there only re- 
mains the pleasant toil of getting the 


plants. 


For those who are not acquainted 
with wild plants by name, this gen- 
eral direction may be given: Take 
basket and trowel, and go into the 
fields ‘or woods, and search round for 
any of the small plants and ferns 


that look pretty to you. Dig them 
up with a good deal of. their own 
earth around them, getting as many 
different kinds as possible. Carry 
these home, and set them out in the 
bowl. Set the tallest ones in the 
middle, and the lower ones around 
the edge. Fill the bowl as full as 
you can, setting the plants so close 
together, if possible, as to hide all 
the earth, and give the appearance 
of one large sod of various plants. 
After the plants are set out, give 
them a thorough watering, and keep 
the bowl for a week or so where the 
sun will not strike it, watering it 
daily. If you have brought home 
more plants than enough to fill the 
bowl, it will be well to set them out 
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in some old box, or in some shady 
part of the garden, if the weather is 
not very cold. They will be useful 
to replace any that may die in the 
bowl. At the end of a week or two, 
replace any that do not look fresh 
in the bowl; and it may then be 
set where it will get a few hours of 
sun. In another week, it may be 
put where you choose. 

The plants, if well watered, will 
do well in any window, sunny or 
shady ; and they will bear almost any 
degree of heat or cold. The earth in 
such a box has frozen without injur+ 
ing the plants; and they have also 
stood the furnace-heat of a parlor. 
They will grow most freely in a win- 
dow where they have four or five 
hours’ sun. They must be watered 
thoroughly, every day, from a sprink- 
ling watering-pot, the earth never be- 
ing allowed to get dry. A fountain 
syringe is excellent for watering 
them, as well as other plants. The 
bowl should be turned every day, so 
that all sides of it may get the light 
and sun equally. 

If you wish for something more 
ornamental than a bowl, you can buy 
any of the fancy boxes or baskets 
that are sold for plants. Bulb-tables, 
also, are excellent for the purpose. 
A common pine box fitted to your 
window, lined with zinc, and orna- 
mented with rustic woodwork, or sim- 
ply painted, is pretty when well filled 
with plants. 

The choice of plants for such a box 
will vary with one’s locality. Most 
of the native ferns would probably do 
well. The smaller or larger kinds 
must be chosen according to the size 
of the box or basket. The common 
polypodium is a good fern for such 
boxes on account of its evergreen 
leaves, though it is not so graceful as 
some of the others. The ferns should 
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be planted in the middle of the box, 
so that the plants which need more 
sun can have the edges. Houstonia 
is a perfect little plant to edge the 
box with. If care is taken to select 
budded plants, they will soon begin 
to bloom, and continue in bloom all 
winter. Wild strawberry also, and 
five-finger, are good plants for the 
front of the box. Herb Robert, with 
its pretty foliage and its pink blos- 
soms, is a very profuse bloomer. 
Wild columbine will bloom towards 
the end of the winter. Tiarella and 
mitella, if one can get them, ‘are good 
winter bloomers. Krigia, with orange- 
colored flowers, like little dandelions, 
will bloom, but is not very desirable, 
as the flowers shut up when the sun 
is not on them. The pedate violet is 
to be chosen for its foliage; also 
cleavers, and a kind of cress which is 
green 9s late as November, found in 
wet places, spreading its leaves close 


to the ground. Gold-thread has a 
bright, shining leaf, which gives 
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variety to the foliage; and one of the 
low speedwells is very useful for coy- 
ering the ground. Linnea will do 
pretty well; but it does not like to be 
crowded, and it will do better in a 
box by itself. 

These are only a few common 
plants which have been tried with 
success; but probably there are many 
others which will do equally well. A 
great charm in this wild-plant gar- 
dening is the chance it gives for ex- 
periment and discovery. Plants put 
in for trial will often prove of great 
value, either for foliage or blossoms ; 
and little seeds which were hidden in 
the sods will start up, and grow with 
the fresh green of spring. 

When summer comes, the plants 
can be taken from the box, and set 
out on a “rockery” in the garden or 
in some shady cerner; and they will 
be ready to take up again in the 
fall. T. 

Boston, Sept. 2, 1872. 


(Nore. — Careless critics have asserted that Mr. Hale is the author of the important paper entitled 
“ Person and President ” in the September number, which has attracted such wide attention. Mr. 
Hale cannot assume such credit, — and it is proper that we should state that he is not the author of 


the paper.] 





